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PREFACE 


I N undertaking to introduce to i wider public the subject ot*my 
liie-iong studies I was respoiiiding to wishes often Lwprcsscd 
by my colleagues. Iircastc<rs great Hishvy fi/E^ypt, they com¬ 
plained, was largely out of date, and H. R HaJi's Atuhit History 
of lilt’ Near East tliey fotind ttx( complex and covering too wide 
a field to suit the Englisli-speaking persons who came to them 
for advice. These opinions, justified at the time tvhen my project 
was first mooted, are no longer entirely so in view' of several 
,'tdtnirahlc works w'hicli have recently appeared in America, and 
which I should have no hesitation in recommending. Neverthe¬ 
less. what I ,t(n now otiering diHcn from these to widely in both 
brent and content tliat I hope to be b some degree supplymg die 
want felt by my Eriends. At the outset I was less aware of a precise 
purpose dian of two extremes w hich I wished to avoid. C)n the 
one iianJ mere popularization was dcfhutcly not my aim; read¬ 
able descriptions of the wonderland of the Pharaohs abound, 
and I liavd no wish to decry them, but I repeat that my own aim 
Itas been diiferenr. On the odicr hand, to attempt to stpicczc bio 
live hundred pages an account of Andont Egypt in all its aspects 
could only have resulted in soineduiig like an enlarged cneycles- 
pacdb article, .and those who read such articles tor pleasure arc, 

1 biaginc, few' and tar between. In this situatiott 1 summoned up 
tnemortes of my own aspirariojis as a boy nearing the end of his 
sdiootdavs, I recalled that alrcadv at diat age 1 was fired with the 
desire to become an Egyptologist, .ttid my budding interest lay 
almost as much in the course and methods of discovery as in the 
ihmgs to be discovered. Like Neneferkaptah in the demotic 
ston' mv ambition was to read die hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
to capture the actual words of llic an dene people. Art and 
archaeology were by no means wholly alien to my interest, but 
I conE^s rfiat they there occupied only a sccO'ndary place. And so 
it has come about that my present book has bivn writtcii (rom an 
avowedly philological poitii of view*. Hence the many excerpts 
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from the origuial texts, with which I liavc dealt somewhat more 
freely than if I had been catering for advaneeii students. The 
space available to me has rendered neccssarj" restriction to what 
is cuphcmisticaliy called Egyptian history. That I hive devoted 
so much discussion to wliat survives of Manctho in the cormpi 
excerpts of later chronographers will need no excuse tor those 
tamiltar with the evolution of our science; no Egvpmlogist has 
yet been able to free himself from the sliackles imposed by the 
native annalisfs thirty DyTiasrics, and these arc likely always to 
remain the essential framework of our modem expositions. 
More jusdfrablc crirkistn of my present effort might point to its 
obvious incompleteness, a defect admitted in my sul^cicic; it is 
no full-dress liistory that I am here prcsmiiiig, only one which 
will. It is huped, lure sonic renders to penetrate fiirdier into our 
captivamig held of study, it is for such serious students that the 
many bibliographicat references have been devised. My footnotes 
have been cut as short os possible to prevent them from sprawling 
all over my pages, and die complete titles of books or periodicals 
referred to will be easily fotmd In tlie list of abbreviations at the 
beginning of the book or in die iupplemenrary references at the 
ends of the diaptcrs. 

The problem how best to transcribe Proper Names is one that 
has often vexed even classical scimlarsj w-itli Oriaitalists it is much 
more acute, and among the latter die Egyptologist is worse off 
than any. Tlie liicroglyphs write no vowels and the correct 
supplying of these from Coptic or elsewhere is seldom possible; 
gucsssvork is therefore inevitable, but it » necessary because 
vowcllcss transcriptions wtuild be an austerity winch no ordinarv 
reader could stomach. Funhcrmorc, Egy priaii consonants bv no 
means all correspond to our own; the ancient writing shows two 
kinds of h, two of k two of fcft, two of f, and no less than tour of 
t and d, besides possessing aimttig odier peculiarities an important 
guttural in common with Hebrew- and Arabic, there called the 
'ayiii. In more dion one publication I have explained what seems 
to me the most rational way of facing up to this difBcuItv, and it 
would be wearisome to go over the same ground again/For the 
present wtirk it was decided, after much coiisidcrition, to retain 
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all djacritica) marki ihroiighout, at all rv'cnts in such Old Egyptian 
names as HathCr, Amcnhoipc, Matkarc^; in Greek or graccized 
names a greater britude secnicd tioi merely permissible, but even 
advisable, so that inoomisiencics like Homs, T^-phon, Coptos. 
Elephantine, Thebes have been accepted without hesitation. 
After all, those students who find the diacritical marks too pedantic 
tm their taste are at liberty to ignore them in their writings or 
their memoriesH One innovation whicli I have allowed ms^ll 
will probably not find general favour: it being certain that the 
reminitic ending -ci, though diown in the writing, had disappeared 
from pronuiidatioii as early as tile Old Kingdoin. Hebrew and 
Arabic presctiting a like phenomenon. I have replaced titc usual 
T*uni'. Wawarh and 'Hatshepsut’ by ‘Pw'ene\ 'Wawaf’. and 
'HashepsowT'. Lastly, Arabic pbce-names: here I liave felt unable 
to do better than to follotv Baedeker, the admirable editor ot 
which has been in variably right so Jar as I have been able to check 
him. 

At the last tnoment it was decided to reject the relatively com¬ 
plete special indexes already made, and to substitute a single 
general one of limited scope. Tliis decision was prompted by the 
realization that my original plan would add more diati thirty pages 
to a greatly overloaded Lxiok without bringing compensating 
advantages to the panicular readers for whom it tvas intended. 
The shorter selective indcN which has taken its place is not wholly 
satisfactory, bur has at least the meric of occupying considerably 
less space. Cridcs may perhaps censure the omission of the 
Pharaohs tlicnisdvcs, but tins seemed, excusable since their complex 
names, together w'ith the Manethoniui corruptions of them, had 
been fully set fortli in the king-lists of the Appendix. 

It remains only ro acknowledge die assistance which 1 have 
received from many tjuarters. My lesser debts have been so 
mimetom that mention of them here could serve no useful purpose, 
and 1 trust that my oral thanks wall have been deemed adetiuate. 
Bur there have been iiuporraiit eases svlicrc I felt the need of 
consultmg recognized; authorirics, and great lias been the benefit 
which [ derived from their comments on pages submitted to 
them for criticism or approval; here I must panicularly name 
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A. y^drcw'cs, A. j, ArkclL R. Caramos, O. Gunie>v W* C. Hayes, 
K. S, Sandford, and J, Wiseman, As regards my illustratioiis, 
these necessarily few in number, it proved do easy cask to make 
3 selccQOii which would present the Egyptian achievemeur at its 
most t\'picah but here again the ready lielp given by a number 
of colleagues has been of die greatest valuer in addition to the 
acknowlec^emcnts made in my list of Plates I must specially 
mention C Aldrcd (XV), Nim Davies (U, XII), Dows Dunham 
(VI), Labib Habadii (iX, X,X1V, XX, XXI, XXII), J.-Ph. Lauer 
(IV), J. Saintc Fare Garaot (XIX), E. Scamuzai (XVli), and 
W, D, van Wijngaardcn (VUI); but I regard as my principal good 
fortune the securing for my Frontispjccc of the wonderfiil starucfte 
ot K i n g Ammcncmes III in the Moscow Museum, a privilege 
which 1 owe to the Dircaor V, V. I’avlov and to the nevcr-6iling 
kindness of Madame M. Mattliicu. To Uiicsco I owe the escdicnt 
photograph which is K' serve as the dustKrover; this represents 
the more ^lous of the two great temples of Ramwscs II at Abu 
Simbcl, both apparently destined to he submerged in die waters 
of [he new Aswan dam. Lastly, my indebtedness to those con¬ 
cerned with the production of my booh in one way or another 
cannot be overestimated. The help received ftom Miss Barbara 
Sewell gready exceeds that involved in the cj-piiig and indexing 
for which it was enlisted. The care and paticnjce devoted at the 
Clarendon Press to my confessedly exacting demands have been 
beyond all praise. Two names call for special mention; it was 
K. Sisam, the former Secretary to the Delegates, wlio tint urged 
dus work upon me, and now Ills second successor C. H. Roberts has 
not only done the like, but also has met my every witim with the 
utmost indulgence. This being in ail prob.ibihty my swau-sone, 

I can only hope that my colleagues' final performances may be 
made as happy as mine. 
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PRELIMINARY 


I 

EGYPTOLOGY ANCIENT AND MODERN 

T he first writers to proviile their tcllow-coiinm'mcji wth 
elaborate descriptions of Egy^t and die Egyptians were two 
Greeks lioni cities on the western coast of Asia Minor, 
There, in the Ionia of the sixdi century B.C., dwelt a race 
of men more hungry' for krtowlcdlgc than ajiy people that had 
dll then inhabited the earth. But there w'cre special reasons why 
their curiosity' should have been ariractcd towards Egypt in par¬ 
ticular. Before die middle of the seventh century loniam and 
Carians were serving .is niercenarics in the army of the Saite king 
PsammeticktLS 1, then striving to establish Ids mastery over the 
entitle Nile Valley. Traders and ordinary travellers doubdess fol¬ 
lowed in the warriiirs’ svake. and carried home many stories of the 
strange things they had seen and teamed in a land so diHerciU iron) 
their ow'n. They will have astonished their auditors by telling them 
of a country* where rain only seldom foil, and where the fields were 
feitilixcd by the annual mutidation of a great river. Tliey bad 
entered Egy'pi with the preconceived idea of finding dicre the 
counterparts of much that wan familiar to them in their ow*n native 
land, and many of the names they gave to places and diings which 
they encountered hiivc dung to them right down to the present 
day. Approaching from die sea they found iheiiiscK'cs within a vast 
triangular area that reminded them of the tourth letter of their 
alphabet. On reaching the apex of the Delta dicy came upon the 
great city of Memphis, an ohemative name of which—Hikuptalj, 

iTT* » 
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^Mansion of the Soul of (chc godj ('cah'—may have fiirmshL-d 
Homer with tiie word Aigypm (£gypT), used by Iiim lo dcsignaic 
both die nver Nile and the coimtn’ which ir watered. At Memphis 
die visitors svenr amazed at the gigantic structures that tlicy jestingly 
trailed pyraiiiids. i,e. 'whearen cakes’, while at iicac-by Heliopolis 
their wonder was cxeiieJ by diosc lofry motioUtUs of granite lor 
which they could discover no mtjrc suiiablc a designation than 
obelisks, i.e, 'little spits'. I’rocceding up die Nile, close to a canal 
leading to die Lake of Mocris, tile modem Fayyuin, they were 
shown a great niaiiy<hambercd building which they were told 
was built to serve as Ids tomb by a king Lamarcs or Labarcs, now 
kiiosvn to us as Ainniencmci III ofDyu. XII; this building they 
concluded was a second LabsTrinth, a dnpUuirc of the mazo-like 
cdiftcc devTied by die skill of Cretan Daedalus. Fardier south diey 
reacbed an important tosiiai, die Egyptiaii name of which vouched 
for its being the equivalent of Abydos in the Heilespotit. SciU 
larthcr upstream was a great city, whose many pylons procbinicd 
it to be tioiic other dian the poet d 1 the Iliad's ‘hundred-gated 
Thebes'. Just opposite, across the N ile on the fringe of the w'cstcm 
desert, were seen temples the names of whose builders recalled, as 
in die case of a great temple at Abydoi, the iiicmor)' of the Ethio¬ 
pian hero Memnon slam by Aclnllcs before the walls of Trov; 
obviously such buildings diould all be described as Memnoncia. 
Bur the queerest fancy of the Ionian vbitors w'as til at the gods and 
goddesses worshipped by the Egyptians were none otlicr than diclr 
OSVJ1 deiries, Cronos, Zeus, Hephacstos, Apollo, Aphrodite, and the 
rest. It was puzzling, Iiow'ever, to tiiid Zeus, or Arnfm (Ammon) 
as die Egyptians called him, depicted as a nni, .md Apollo, the 
Egs ptian Homs (Oros). wearing the liead of a falcon. For such 
ccccntiitUics dicre nunt be some profound iiiystical re,!*,-^. The 
nniltitiidc of die wonders to be seen tii Egypt, and dieir iudispuc- 
able antiquity, cannot h.ivc failed to strike awe itvto the lieaits of 
those ttavcIlcTS from across die Mediteimtican; and tlius was sown 
the seed of tliat hgeudan' ^X^'isJoni of the Egyptbiis, belief in 
which remained almost uncontented lor the next a,ooo vears. 

if then, among these s'lsitors there chanced to be any tiiorc 
observant and with greater descriptive powers th.iii the rest, clearly 
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they would find plenty to WTitc about. Such were the two authors 
Hcrodotu.^ and Hccataeus. The earlier of them, HevCAtjiilUS of 
Miletus ij}. 5tOB,i;L), was apparently more concerned W'ith tltc 
problems of the Nile flood, the ibrmation of the Pelra, and the 
flium of the oounizy' tlian with !cs inhabitants and tlieir history. 
The *Sur\'c\' of the Earth' in which he discussed all tlicse things » 
lost and he calls tor meniion here only on account of hts priority in 
point of time. It is diihculr to imagine that had his book survived, 
its tniportanec would not have been dwarted by the w'ork of 
Herodotus of Halkanussus (f. 4if4-4|o u.c.). To that great 
genius W'c owe die tint comprehensive account of Egypt which 
has survived intact His second book, called Biicrpr after the Muse, 
is a discursive, anecdotal, and highly entertaining digression intro¬ 
duced into the talc ol die epic struggle between Pertbns and Hel¬ 
lenes, and he excuses Siimselt for the length of his narrative by 
reference to Egypt's 'wonders more in number than tlmse of aiiv 
other land, and works it Itas to show beyond e.'tpression greac^. 
Herodotus had. soon after 450 u.c., cravcllL'd as a tourist as iur as 
tlie First Cataract, but mCHlem criticism believes tlwt his voyage 
may have lasted no longer than three months. Tliis might explain 
the absence of any extensive acirouiiE of Thebes and its monuments, 
though other simifar omisvsions, such as rclercncc to the Sphmx, 
are perhaps to be attributed rather to hts predilection for the mar¬ 
vellous ami tor the merely amusing,a characteristic which led him 
bo recount at Icugtii the stories told him by die native interpreters 
and die temple underlings whom be misttHik for priests. It is largely 
on account of Herodotus's description of Egypt dtat dtarges of 
mctidadiy have been levelled against liitn alike iu aiidquiw and iti 
modem times. In truth there is no reason to tinpugti tusgood laid). 
The student has rat Iter to be on his guard against popular iraditiorts 
that arc offered as hisEoiy% mcasorcmeiics chat are inaccurately 
quoted, and assertions containing a kernel of truth but presented 
in exaggerated or distorted form. There are hardly any aspects of 
Egyprian life that did not excite HeriMlotus'i interest. Mii account 
of the older ^yptian tnotiarchy is deplorable, though he bicw' 
of Mm (Mcn&) as its iuitiator. Also he was able to gi\T in only 
slightly distorteti fomi the names ot the builders of the (>tza 
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pyramids, namely Cheops. Chepiircu. and Mycermos. Wildly 
wrong, however, ivas his placitig before these, insEead of after 
than, of a king Scsostris who is a conrtatioD of several niters fumed 
SciTwosre hetonging to Manctho's Dsn. XII, and whose cotiquests, 
exaggerated out ot all proportion, arc rcprcsciircd as Iiai'me; ex¬ 
tended as far as Scythia and Colchis ai the eastern coast of tlae Black 
Sea, But Herodotus’s treattircnt o t the rulers of Egypt from Psani- 
mctichus I {<'1^3-609 b.c.) onwards is as rnisrwordiy as could be 
expected from one wJio was after all. as Cicero caUed him. the 
Father of History and the first to distingiiish that ;tft ftoin mere 
poetic romancing. As regards geography Herodotus gives some 
valuable inibrtuation, but mainly concerning die Delta: south of 
the Fasyuiii he mentions but few cides. in Eg) pt itsch only Chem* 
mis (AkJimirn), Thebes, Syenc, Elcpliantiiie. and a mysterious 
Ncepolis. Of the eighteen ‘nomes' sir prowncta that he mentions 
a hour half arc easily identifiable: however, Lis list contains some 
uatiies unknown from otlicr sources and |)t>ssibly due to misappre- 
bciuion of <jjic kind or another. H« account of Egyptian religion, 
diough cxtaicled, is disappointing: He declares his inteiituin to be 
reticent on this topic. Some of the disinines (Atiinion, Bubastis, 
Isis, Osiris. Oms) he mentiom by their Egyptian names, but as a 
rule he prefers Greek ctiuivaJcnts, being obsessed by the idea tliat 
the Hellenes derived ftom Egy’pt, not only many of their religious 
observances, hut .iki the gods themselves. The dcscnptions of ItKal 
ftstivals may well have preserved many true detaik Indeed, his 
work is packed with all lom of interesting statements that cannot 
be cheeked from other sources. Most remarkable, for instance, is 
the passage (ii. 35*36) where he enumerates the traits in which the 
Egyptians dilfered from ad other peoples. Only rarely can lie be 
convicted of dclitiitc error, as when he declares that there were no 
vineyards in Egs'pt (ii. 77). here aetuallv contradicting liintwlf 
(h-17. iU)- 

Of all dur was syriitcii about Egypt m ihe following caituries 
only little has survived. No otlier autlmr of note has to be recorded 
until the time of Plato ( 42 S -347 b.c.), in whose works there 
occur occasional tcfrrcnces not svithout value; he knows, for in¬ 
stance, the name of the goddess Ncith of Sais, and correctly defines 
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die fittributics of Thoth, die god of letters, science, and astronomy, 
well as of the game of draughts. Being iicrc concerned mainly 
with cxmit authors, we niiy pass over the scattered remarks in die 
scanty fhigmetus of such rourdi-cenrury writers as Hccatacus 
of Abdera. Afrer Alexander the Great, midcr die Ptolemies. 
Greek settlers swarmed into Egypt, too busy Mdth their commerce 
and their agriculture to pay much heed to the alien habits of dicir 
native neighbouts. From the time ofjulius Caesar we have an ac¬ 
count of Egypt slightly longer than that of Herodotus, though far 
less important. Tliis is preserved in Bonk I of the Genera! History 
of the Greek author Di odoe vs S ic UL vs. He sojourned in Egypt 
for a brief space about 59 B.C., and once or twice quotes irom lus 
own experience; his main sources, however, were earlier writers 
like the afiin>memjonedHccacieusof Abdera (f , j20b,c.) and the 
geographer and historian Agatharchides ol Cnidus (and cent. B.C.). 
He could not avoid using Herodotus extensively,, though joining 
in the chorus of that author’s critics. Tlie topics treated by Hetodo- 
tus and Diodorus arc roughly identical, but each lias mucJi to tell 
that is omitted by the odicr. As regards litcrars' abilirs' they arc 
poles aparL Diodorus has none of that power of rapid and highly 
individtial characterization, none of that iecling tor a good story, 
which make the work of Herodotus so precious a possession. The 
later wTiter is methodical, plodding, and prosy; c'onsequciitlyeasy 
to analyse, but dull to read, A brief sketdi of cosmic development 
leads up to JL description of the Egyptian conception of this and its 
basis in the achievements of die gods; much space is devoted to the 
god Osiris, many authentic and s^aluablc details coucemitig whom 
arc unhappily supplemented by a singularly im-Egyptian nairative 
of Ills military campaigns- There fbllosvs a completely ficticious 
record of Egyptian colonies in Babylonia, Colchis, and Greece. 
Then comes a lengthy section on the land of Egypt, its river, flora, 
and famu, concluding with an eLiborate discussion of the causes of 
the inundation. Thence, after a short paragraph on the food of the 
Egyptians, Diodorus piisses on to their liistory. Menas (Mciics) is 
acknowledged as the first king, but the reigns of fifCN'^-two succjjv- 
sors are dismissed as undistinguished by any occuncnccs of note. 
Next we are made acquainted witli aji iinidcntiiiablc Busiris. the 
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mythical founder of Thebes, of which an extended description is 
given, culinmatiiig in an account, strikingly accurate by ancient 
standards, of tliat monumenr of Osymandyas (Itmiesscs ti) now 
known as the Ramcsscum. In making rhe fontitbriou of Mcniplus 
subsequent to tliat of Thebes and to the reign of Osymandyas 
Diodorus reverses the true order of tacts, and indeed the rest of his 
long account of the early histon’, though recording vnrh rough 
accuracy a number of n,imes, is even more glannglv out of its real 
sequence titan that of Herodoms, Disproptirtionate space is ac¬ 
corded to die exploits and fortunes of S^osis (Sesostns) of whom 
we have spoken above. Of great interest arc die last thim* para¬ 
graphs of his first book, svhith deal with a vancc\' of topics—dtc 
riniahy regulated life oI the kings, adniinistrsitioii of the provinces 
.irid the caste system, justice and laws, cducapon, medicine, aniniai 
worship, bund and cult of the dead, and finally the debt of die 
Greeks to Egypt. But it is only in Diodorus’s account of the fifth 
,ind fourtli centuries b.c, that his work becomes abioluiely indis- 
pensable; here he stands side by side with Thuc^'didcs and Xeno¬ 
phon as an authoritative historian. For really ancient tinici much 
that U related by him omiot be controlled from any other source, 
and. the entire work being a compibtion. it is naturally of very 
uncqiul value. Here, as in csrimating all the classical u-riters. we are 
faced with a dilemma: wherever a detail is conlirmed hv trnst- 
w ordi\ external evidence, diat confirniacion renders the statement 
in sfiine degree superfluous: where such evidence dees not exist, 
our confidence can seldom be sufficient to carr)- complete con¬ 
viction. 

A partial exception to this generalixatioii must be made in die 
ease of Strabo, a Greek-speaking native of Pontiis who lived for 
some years at Alexandria and accompanied his friend the Roman 
prefea Aclius Galhis on an expedtrion as fir as the First Cataract, 
probably m 25-24 a.c. Strabo's account of Egypt h a relativelv 
short one incorporated in die seventeenth and !.isr book of iiis 
G^itgmphiciU though some ixems of information concerning the 
same land arc dispersed thfoughoiu other parts of the work He 
begins xvidi a briefdiscoima: on the Nile, contimnng \vith a long 
descriptioji of Alexandria and of the countiy to the ease of ii. His 
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survey dicn proceeds in topogriiphical order. The nonicsuvd 
of the Delta are dealt with pairicularly iiilly, this emphasb upon 
Lower Hg^’pe being the itiore wch'onae hecausc here the jiative 
documents and nionumcncs are scanty. Strabo's interests were b\' 
no means exclusively geographical, and m adJidon to a few his¬ 
torical digressions he never fails, w'hea occaiion offers. to give us 
interesting detaUs conccniing buikiiiigs, cults, and oiber topics ol 
interest. An example of Strap's accuracy is his account of the well 
of Abydctt, 'which lies at a great dcptlu so that one descends to it 
down vaulted galleries made of monolitlis tsf surpassing size and 
workmanship'^ this obviously refers to the pool discovered by 
Naville' in the so-called Cenotaph of SerJtos 1 . Strabo is the tirst to 
refer to the Vocal Memnfm at Thebes, one of a pair of colossal 
seated statues still existing on the plain to the west of Luxor (Pi. XII} 
which at d.twn emitted a bound beard by mairy distinguBlu’d Greek 
and Roman visitots.- Also iic tclh us about tlie Niloinctcr at 
Elcphantiiic. a particularly celebrated specimen of a type ol stair¬ 
way the w*alh of wliich was atmually recorded tlic height 
reached by the Nile flood. Smbo’s remarks upon history and 
religious emtom arc naturally subject to the same critical caution 
as the earlier mentioned authors, but on the purely geographical 
side his book is thorouglily sound. Within tlte limns of prcienr-dav^ 
Egypt, i,c. as far as the Sudan border st>mc isvcnty miles north of 
Wady Haifa, lie metitions no less diaii nincty-tiine towns and other 
settlements, most ot wliich can be located ivitli Mine degree of 
certaincy. In conclusion, let it be noted that Strabo was a vivacious 
and by no means unskilful writer. 

The ciieytlopacdic Hniaria of Plinv Tiin EtPKR 

(a.d. 23— 79J IS a vast cottipilation from the works oi earlier audiors 
treating of all material objects that arc not the products of man s 
mannfacttire^ but be iiicorp«irates many digressions on human 
itiventions and institutiotis, and Egypt comes in for her lair share 
of attention. As ait authority on Egyprim geogr-tphy Phny is 
important, though much less so than Strabo and CtAUruus 
Ptolim AtiUS, wdio produced his Grejfrjp/iy abtiut a.i>. 150- The 
sections of Ptoltinv dealing with Egypt .md flic adjoining di.sfrices 
' JEA I, 159 If J dw P.^t ri ly. ’ PM Ui t: 
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aie *Korr jjiJ comUt iii ilie in2in of a bare list of nonics, each with 
its metropolis and some times a few otlicr towns. It is the more 
utmccessar)' litre lo comment on the other sources for Egyptian 
geography in Graeco-Roman times, since an atiifiirablc ^oic in 
English by the Lite Dr. j. Ball will prosnde tlie bterrsted reader 
witli all he may wish to know on the subject, 

Norneedvve pursue further our account of the information con- 
ceniing aspects oi Eg^’ptian secular life and liistory to be gleaned 
from Creek and Roman authors. J^rcmishig that the all-iinportanr 
Mauctlio is reserved for later discussion we cum now to what the 
classical and bter wnters have to tell us about the Egy ptian religion. 
As the Greek, anti later the Roman, itiHueuce lastcned its grip on 
the land of the Pharaohs, tJie traditional native lore w'as withdrawn 
more atid more into the liands of the priesdiood, m whose interest 
it lay to insist upon and to over-empliasize the profound wisdom 
and myitcrious knosvlcdgc of tlicir ancestors, h was all vcr\^ well 
for scotfers like Juvenal (a.d. 47^U7)' to pour scom on a ^plc 
who worshipped cats and crocodiles, but many even of the ablest 
ptist-Aupistan writers thought tlicy knew better. With the decay 
of belief in the oM godsofOlmpns, the poptdatioTis of Rome and 
the provinces fell easy s icrims to whates'er Oriental faitli was 
dangled before their eyes. The cult of his spread into every comer 
of the Empire, tltuugh even those who most greatly honoured the 
goddess were at a loss to know wkt to make of her. Deeply iti- 
ifrcsring as csddenec of their perplexity is the rxcatisc by Plutahch 
of Chacronea (a.d. jo-i^o) emiiled Dr lihle ct On'nde. En some 
chapters not far from the beginning he narrates in smiplc language 
the story of Osins, the good king who was treacherously murdered 
by his wicked brother T) phou (Seth) and subsequently avenged by 
hii wn Homs, who had been nunuted in ieciet scciusioii W his 
mother The tale a.s Autarch tells it, and as Diodorus had told 
n before him, .igtees substantially wifo that which can be rccoti- 
stmtted from the Egy^ptian texts, though overlaid with many 
details of which some at least must he derived from It>st native 
sources. It IS when he caubarks uptni his explanations that Idutarch's 
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unconscious cmbarrussmciu becomes apparciiti He ijisjsts that the 
legend is not lobc taken literally; the tmny tbmis under which die 
truth may appear arc likened to the many colours of the minbtiw as 
a. reBccTion of die sun. Ac one momcnr lie equates Osiris with the 
Nile consorting with Isis as the Earth, but then ovcru'hehncd by 
the sea (Ts^phon). Or else Osiris is to be rccognricd in all germina- 
tivc moisruie and, Isis being the Earth, their son Horus is the 
seasonable atmospheric dampness of die Delta. Or again. Typhun 
is the povsxT ot drought, while I'lonis is the rain victorious over 
it. But some have held that Typhon is die pitiless sun. and Osiris 
the moist muonliglu. And so the book goes on Irom page to page, 
one allegorical interpretation giving place to anodicr. It cannot be 
affirmed with certainty that all these mtcrprciations arc utt-Eg^'ptian 
in origin, but ralcen as a whole diey bear du- unmistakable hall¬ 
mark of Western speculative itigcnuirj'. 

With the spread tifChristtatiit}' die pagan deities were gradiully 
driven into banishment. Isis findiiig a last rctiige on (he island of 
PUilac above the First Cataract, whence her cult disappeared only 
in die fifth century'. But though die native religion of Egypt had 
pcthJicd. the belief hi the profound esoteric knowledge of her 
ancient priests persisted, and was even encouraged by Biblical refer¬ 
ences to the ‘Wisdom of Egypt* (i Rings iv. jo) and to the woiider- 
fiil performances of her magici.uis (Exod. vii. (t. 23). Credence 
was still given to the late tradition according to winch early Greek 
philosophers like Thales and FythagoriS had sal is pnpih at die feet 
of theEgvptLin pnesrs.' But perhaps the most powerful influence 
fiir perpetuating the same exaggerated views was the eiiigtnatie 
appearance of the hieroglyphs. Surely these miniature pictures of 
men and aitimaK plants and celestial litidics, houses and fiinuture, 
must be symbtjis of deep mystical doctrines, espedafly sina* they 
were seen to cover all the walls of the great Egypaan temples. The 
older Greek authors were singularly silent concerning the nature 
of the hieroglyphs,- [ijodorus (in. 4) alone being explicit on this 
topic; and he alfirmed that they were notplmnctlc in cluracter, but 

^ Th. HopfrKT, Qrifttr tiad^inhisiftc Leipzig, 

^ The feWjint in i' Lti t^yptiomrs ti PAntiftifi 
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definitely allegoric^. ChaebImon, the tutor of Nero, followed 
suit in a book of which only a brief excerpt has been preserved.' 
How'ever, the greatest stumbliiig-dilock oi the ktiid in the w'ay oi 
the beer decipherers was die book on huTogU'pliiiCi by one H o a a* 
POLLO, a patticubrly erudite Eg\'ptbu of the eighdi century a.d. 
Here is a sample taken from one of his chapters: 

ItOW TK£Y IMDtC.STt TltE SOUL 

Moreover, tiic Hawk is put for the soul, from the sigu ihcatiori of its 
name; for amemg the Egyptians die hawk is called HAtiiTii and this name 
when decomposed signifies soul and heart, for the w-ord baI is the soul, 
.and LTii the heart; and the heart, according to the Egvptians, is the 
aieascment of the soul; so that in its composition die name signifies 
*$oul III ht'irr*. 

Tliere ore eletnctirs of truth in diis account, for the Egypiiiti 
word for 'soul' was in fact written widi a sign representing a bird; 
but die allegorical uitcrprctatiaii is iitterlv false, and misleading in 
the highest degree. A passage in die works of the learned presbyter 
Clement OE Alexandria* (c. a.i>. 150-215) might seem to 
imply a more correct appreciation of die natute O f ell e hieroglyphs, 
but bis expressions W'cre ttro ambiguous to counteract the fantastic 
conccpdoiis of the majority. 

By the seventh century the Dark Ages had closed in upon 
Europe, and Egypt passed into die power of the Muhammedan 
invadera. It was not until after the Renaissance tliat interest in die 
aiitic|mtics of that country' aw'okc from i^ slumber. Such travellers 
as vetuun'd thither were niostly bound for the Holy Lind, and few 
penetrated beyond Grand Cairo. With die more daring of them it 
became fashionable to push forward (o Sa^Sn and there bribe the 
natives to dig up a few rnimimies for dicir dolcctatioii. Only a few 
brought home new iiiformatioi) of value. Perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant of these was the Jesuit Ci, S[c.\rd (1677-1 ?.»<)). the first 
rebtively modem investigator to reach Aswan. He rediscovered 
the sice of Thebo and cbims to have visited twetm -four templrt 
and more than fifty painted or sculptured rock-tombs; unluippily 

* S, &irdi m Tf««. Rii/jf Stc. Luaatwt. iii [ iSso), irt. *. wL j, ;!ij W. 

^ Rrf. rffli-. nciiEi. ^ fl'« 
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lie published but Urdc. and his chief contnbudou ivas the mip 
subsc(}ticn.dy utilised by D'Anvixiii tor hb owti map of Egypt 
that appeared in 1766. Among the moic disdngukbed travel books 
here to be recorded arc those of die Dane Fk. L. Norden (170S- 
42) and ©four own RtCHARD Pococke (1704-65) andjAME^ 
Bruce {1730-94); hut long before their time a truly scientific 
monograph on the pyramids was issued, the Pyramidographia of 
the Oxford astrosioiner John Gheaves (1646). The cngtavings 
con tamed m pracdcalty all these books were grossly uiaccurate. 
Of great use to smyTat-honic scholars were the Coptic maiiuscripts 
which began to be imported uito Europe from the bcgmmng of 
die ses'entcenth centurv onwards. Ses'cral ot these that had been 
secured m Egypt by I'ietho della Valle came into the hands 
of the learned Jesuit Ant AN'ASitrs Kihcher,' whose book en- 
tided Lmfftit /le(iyplfi 7 CiT rcsittitta (1643} proved the real starring- 
point tor the serious study of diis latest phase of die old Egyptian 
language, written in the Greek alphahet widi a few additional 
letters. Without a good knosvledge of Coptic the later decipher- 
iTieiit of the hieroglyphs xvould tiot have advanced so rapidly, h is 
to be regicttcddiat die meritorious Kircher could not restrain him¬ 
self from hiunciiing out on wildly fentasric interpretations of the 
hieroglyphs. To give an example, the name ot the Ehataoh Aprics, 
written on a Roman obelisk, signifies for Kircher- that 'die benefits 
of die div-inc Osiris arc to be procured by means of sacred cere- 
muirics and of the chain of the Geiui, in order that the benefits of 
the Nile may be obtained*. At the same rime this very able scholar, 
like the somewhat later I’- E. Jablonski (1693-1757) ^‘>d like 
G. 2oeg A at the end of the eighteenth century', gathered togedicr 
in huge tomes all that Iris predecessors had said or thought about 
Egypt. Little further headway could be made until the country 
itself was opened up and until the key to tlic ancient scripts could 
be discovered. 

Siidi, briefly ,ind with many omissions, w'os the pre-Nap«Ieonic 
Egyptology, if that term may be applied to a branch oflcaniing as 

I Cfc«wf- tio. 5f, Jio fll 

* Ar^^plktti inierpitUth*, Rumc, I0A6. p, 
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yet wholly ujicritical and imsciciitiilc* Tile new era began with 
Bonaparte’s expedition to Eg\'p^ (*798) and the discovery of rite 
trilingual Rosetta Stone in die folb^tiiig year. The latter was a 
decree promulgated by die assembleJ priesthoods of Egypt in hon¬ 
our of Ptolemy V Epiphanes in the year 196 u.c. The Greek and 
demotic texts w^erc nearly complete, the IiierogK'phic rather less so. 
it was tjuickly reaJijed that this predous doctinicnt afforded a 
better diancc of dcdphcrtticnt than any tiling prcviinuly found. 
The story of the ultimate success has been often told. The first step 
was taken by the Swxdish diplomat Ak^BBLAD, who concen¬ 
trated his cifoEts on the cursive script uruncdiately below the 
hieroglyphic, recognised tliat it was tlie demotic spcjkcn of by 
Herodotus (ii. 36), and after determining from comparison with 
the Greek the place of the proper names, idendiicd about Italf the 
letters of the alphabet and assured himself that the language used 
was chat later surviving as Coptic. Akcrblad’s cssav was publislicd 
03 early as ifioz, but it was not until 1814 that any furdicr advance 
was made. This came from, the celebrated Thomas Young, the 
author of the undubtory theory tif light. A. man of deep learning 
and wide iiittTests, he was always ready to tackle any new puzzle. 
He quickly recognized that the demotic and hierogly'phic systems 
were intiinately related., and, noticing that the Greek section of the 
Rosettana was foil of w-ords diai repeated thcin. 5 clves, succeeded in 
dividing the demotic into cighty-sLx word-groups, most of them 
correct. For the hieroglyphic he took os his p<jint of departure the 

fict, long before guessed by de Guignes 
and Zoega, that the 'cartouches’ or 
‘royal rings’ (Fig. 1) contained the names 
ot kings and queens and (to quote the 
late Prof. Grifijth) ‘very' ingeniously but 
raclicr luckily identified the cartouche of 
Berenice in addition to the known one 
of Ptolemy, and correctiv suggested 
that another cartouche must be diat of Manctlio’s Tiiiiiiiiosss of 
Dyn. XVIIf He also pointed out in hieroglyphic ibc alphabetic 
characters for/and i. and the ‘dctcmiinativc’ used in lue texts 
for feminine oaincs, and recognized from v'ariancs iji the papyri 



J. All cLiborjtc cArly 
autouichc* 
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that dirt'crcnt charaaers could have the same powers—in short, die 
principle ol'homophoiiy, M this was niLved up with many false 
conclusions, but the nicthod pursued was infallibly leading to 
definite dcdphcmicnr, “ 

At a loss to make further headway and absorbed in otlier work 
of many kinds, Young was conreur to leave the <jiiesnon of the 
IticrogUphs to a brilliant young schoobuastcr from Grenoble. 
Believing from early youth that it was his destiny to solve the 
problem. Jlan Francois Champollion (1790^1832) had pre¬ 
pared himself for die task by taniiliari^ing himself vvitli all the 
classical stsurces and by gaining a complete mastery ot Coptic. For 
a long time die solution eluded him, and even within a year of his 
immortal discovers' he was hesitating ivhctlier the hicrogK'phs 
were nor, after all, a purely ss'mbolic script. Akerblad bad read the 
demotic name of Flolemy alphabeucaUy. and Chanipollioii, in 
spite of his wavering, had proved by his identtficalion ol the 
demode signs with those in the cartouche that the hieroglyphs 
also could, at least on occasion, be alphaberic. The decisive proof 
was afforded by an olTclisk that had apparently stood on a base 
block covered with Givek inscriptioiis in honour of Ptolemy 
Phvscon and the two dcopatras. Both obelisk and base had been 
transported to Etiglancl in iSt9 to adorn Mr. W, J. Batikcs s park 
at Kingston Lacy in Dorset. A lithograph of the Greek and hiero¬ 
glyphic iiiscriptiotis was made for Bankes in 1K21 and in January' 
of tbc following year a copy fell into Champa 11 ion’s bauds. There 
he saw aecoiiipariyiug tlic cartouche oi Ptolemy another which 
could not fill to be that of Clcopatta, since in both occurred the 
hieroglyphs for P, O, .and L in just the positions where they- were 
to be expected. It is true that the sign for T differed in the two 
casc$, but diis was easily’ explained by the tliLairy ot homophones. 
The two cartouches gave Ghamjxillioii tliineeii alphabetic charac¬ 
ters for twelve samuis. Armed with these, he soon identified the 
hicroglyphicallv written iiamcs of Alexander, I}ereiiu.c, Tifatrius, 
Domltiaii, and Trajan, besides such iinpenal titles as Autocrator, 
Caesar, and Sebastos. 

The problem w'as thus solved so tar as the Graeco-Roniaii car- 
touches were cona-nic(L But what of those bdmiguig to the older 
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times? On 14 iicptcmW t8i2 ChanipoUioii received from an 
archhecc copies of bas-rcUefr in Egvpmn temples which tmaily 
dispelled his doubis. Ac die end of one caicnudic he found 
rcpcincd the sl^i which he knew from his alphabci to represent 5, 
and separated from them by an enigmatic liieruglyph was the 

cirtic of the *suii’* in Coptic re. Hie 
royal name Raincss^ or Hameses 
Hashed across Ins mind as he read 
Rf-?-s-s, Tlic possibility became a 
r r 'x □ ^ certainty a tew* nunutes later when 

across onodirr cartouche 
Thoth at its head, and 
bctu'cxt) this and an s the sign 
assumed by him to read w,* Surely 
this must be the name of die king 
Tuthmosis (ofrcti wrongly given m 
old-frshionetl books as Tho dimes) 
of Matictho's Dyn. XVIII. Con- 
lirmadou of the value of die enig¬ 
matic sign was found in the llosctta 



Fir*. mett by CUiub- 

pollion ic htt dedpherment ([) Prolc- 
moms, [ 3 .) Cfcopns, (ij IkfoveJ 
Anum fbmcucip (4] Tudirno^u, 


Stone, where it fonned part of the group corrcsptmding to the 
Greek word for birthday’, which at once suggested the Coptic hjiVi, 
ware, ‘give birth’. 

From diat moment every daj^ brought its new harvest. Realising 
that there was no longer any reason for holding back lus disco vctics, 
on 29 Septenibct Chainpollioii read at the Paris Academy his 
mcmurable Ixtttt <i A/. Oftncri In this letter lie characteristically 
makes no reference to the names Raincsscs and Tuthmosis, resetv- 
ing his account of their dcdphcmient for the mars-ellous iV^rij Jn 
sysitmi; Iu'i'n}j^lyi>/u^ut\ wlndi appeared in 1824. Prolonged visits to 
T urin and to Egypt filled no small pan of die remainder ofliis short 
life. Before iic died at the early age of 41 he was able to make out 
the general drift of most historical inscriptions. The mimclc of 
Champollioifs achievement lay less ui the initial discovery' diati in 
the amaring use he was able to make of it. 

* CAtampolbonV (twnnins was souwl, bm trti <]iuie correct: die *nui:»utk 
^glyph' Tfcaji (Bu, lux uCTiply 
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f^r the iiill utilization of the- key thus provided die urgent need 
was for more ni:ticria] and better copies; and the enthusiasm en¬ 
gendered ensured tliat both should be forthcoming in plenty. 
Champollion him sc! fled the way; his Egyptian voya^ in com¬ 
pany until the Italian Professor I. Rosellini rcsLiJtcd in a stately 
assemblage of drawings published in large folio volumes. A Prus¬ 
sian expedition under the great scholar Richard Lepsius (1810- 
84) outdid the preceding cllbrts with the twelve vast tomes of die 
Dftikmala (1849-59). Meanwhile Britain had tiot boen idle; here 
the most important names arc those oi Robert HayoI Linplunu 
James Burton, and (Sir) John Gardner Wilkin son; these 
three, soiuctuncs working together but sometimes in association 
with odier partners, produced unrivalled collections ot t^siuiiles 
ot relic 6. paiiicings, ;uid mscnprioiis ot all the greater value today 
since many of the originals have pcoslied or arc seriously damaged; 
of this work, done in the rwcuries and thirties of die last century, 
only a small portion got published, though Wilkinson s copies 
provided the illustrations to hb famous ^mt Custms cj the 

Ancient Ej^yptiatis (1837). The same period saw the foundation of 
the great collections of Egy-ptian objects in the British Museum, 
the Louvre, and at Tuna, Florence, Bologna, and Leyden, to men¬ 
tion only the most inijuirtant; here die purveyors were the French, 
English, and Sw'cdish Consuls-Gcncral. DrovftTI, Saj.t, and 
Anastasi, but the excavations exploited or instigated by them 
were little better than lootings, though their authors should not be 
condetnaed for disregard of scientific stjtuiards not yet bom. Dig¬ 
ging on a larger scale and ot a more systematic character was con¬ 
ducted from 1850onwards by the FrencJmiau Auguste MAsiErra 
(l8ir-8i), to whoseiaducjicc with the khedive Said Pacha was due 
the fomidatioii of the Bi.iulaq< Museum (1858), later to develop 
into the great Cairene treasure-house aow the centre of attractioii 
for every visitor to Egypt. Truly scientific excavation was, how¬ 
ever, slow’ in starting; it was not until 1884 that Fl-i nderS PETRIc, 
perhaps the most successful of all diggers, introduced more rigor- 
oiLs methods and set a good example, unhappily coo seldom fol¬ 
lowed, by rapid publication of his results, k would be tedious to 
' Nsnie of 4 mbtirb of (.airo. 
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the ^tadc^^ and iiniait to those left uniriL'iitioiiecL to record the chief 
cxcavatoni of more recent times: bur it is impossible to pass over 
in silence the names of the Amiericans Georcb Reisner and 
Herhert Winlock, and that of the discoverer of the tomb of 
Tuttankhamiin, Dr Howard Carter. 

Candour obliges us to add that there has been, and soil is, far too 
much excavation, especially when left unpublished or published 
badly, and that the growing science would have, been better served 
LI more attention had been paid to the eloquent appeal tor more 
copying ot the inomniients above ground made in r88i> bv that 
great scholar Franc! s Llewelev M Getteith (1862-1934). To 
his iniriarivi; is due rlic fact that die Egypt Exploration Fund 
(later Society) founded in t H82 dixnded its activities in Egypt pretty 
equally between diosc two ftmerions. America w-as bte ui entering 
the field, but has more than made up for lost rime. The splendid 
ptjblications ol Theban tombs by the Mctropoliran Museum of Art 
in Ness' York (largely due to the devotiiiu of rhe £ngUshm.iij 
N. DE G. Da vjEs) arc being even surpassed by the work in the 
temples done by the Onental Institute of die University of Chicago, 
tliat groai archaeological organization wliich we owe to the far¬ 
sighted iiispirarioii ofJ aME s FIenryBreasted (1863-1955J and 
to the munificence of John D, J Wkcfeiler Jnr. 

At home a number of able scholars continued the work which 
Champolliou had bcgim. In an essay published in 1837 Ridiard 
Lcpsiiis finally silenced the voices of those still sceptical of rhe 
geniuncness of the dcciphctTnent. Early investigators in this domain 
were Samuej. Birch {1813-83) and Edward Hi nces (1792- 
1866); a httic later came C. W, Goodwln in England, E. OE 
Ruticg F, J. Cii AHAS, and Tn. Deveri.a m France, and, greatest 
of all. Heinrich Hrucscii (1827-94) in Ccruiany. Tlu-rivulcr 
of Egyptological research was gradually sss^ellitig into the mighty 
stream which now makes it impossible for any student to keep 
abreast of all that is written save at the cost of .ibaudoning all hope 
ofpcrsoiial eoiitributions. Of later nan les it must suffice to mention 
that of Adolf Ebman (1854-1937), who with his pupils, pai- 
riailariy Kurt Setue. rightly distinguished the difficrent phases 
of the language and laid the foundations of .i scientific grammar of 
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cael>, ajid daat ot the alrt^dy mi^iitioricd F, Ll, GriiJitli, whose in- 
imicri%"c a palaeographer etiabkd him; to read varieiies of 

hieratic and demode wndng that had defeated all hk predecessors. 

The univomtics were slo^^' in honouring the new di^plitie. 
ChampoHion was the first occupant of the Cluir at the College dc 
France founded for hhn in Cortingeii was perhaps die next 
centre of leamhig to acquire a Professor of Egyptology* its cJioice 
fdhng Qpi>u Brugseh (jS 6S). England held hack untd *894, when 
a bequest by the novelist Amelia H. Edwardsi provided Petrie w-ith 
a Professorship ar LTniverrity College, London. No\vada\^ tljcre is 
hardly a self-respccciiig Uuivcrsicy but has ns Proiessor or Reader 
in the subject. 

Our last pages have pcrtorcc been, resmeted maudy to a string 
of names. The rest of dm book will be devoted to the knowledge 
recovered by the eftbres of the owners of those names. 
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THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE AND WiUTlNG 

M an’s successive discoveries, verj' great intervals, of 
the respective tecliiiiques of Speech aiul Writing, Jiave 
been the two iiiani stages passed by him t>n his long 
road to civilisation. The use of articulate sounds enabled liim 
to interchange thoughts, wishes, and qnesuonings with his fellow 
men. Writing, building upon tlie same basis, lubstiniteJ visible for 
audible signs, and so cittended the range of his comiuumcations ui 
both space and rinie. In out attempt lo outline die history* of one 
of the oldest, and certainly die most splendid, of all Easteni civiliza¬ 
tions It is fitting to begin with some account of the impact upon it 
of these two techniques, so Lii as it can be biown. Unfomraately 
die origiit of the Ec Y PTt A N L ang u AGE lies so far back in the un- 
dtaned past that only little that is ceruiii con be said about it. Since 
it is generally agreed tbat the oldest popidaooii of Egypt was of 
African race, it iitiglit be expected that dieir language should be 
African too. And m fact many ailhiities with H.tmmc and in par¬ 
ticular widi licrber dialects have bexn finmd, not only in vocabu¬ 
lary', but also in verbal simcTtire and the like. On the other hand, 
the rclatioudup with Semitic (Hebrew, Arabie, &c.) is equally un¬ 
mistakable, it indeed not greater, in this matter there have been 
wide differences of opinion among scholars, and even if some mea¬ 
sure of agreement couhl be reached as to the place or places of 
origin, there would still remain the probltins of date. We tlicrefbre 
turn without further delay to the consi delation of die Eoyttian 
Whiting, die evolution of wlucb can be witnessed in detail. 

The decfiracions of vases and tidier objects ofeommim use tvere 
a sort of visual coniiiiunicanon, this growing even more obvious 
w'hcti die images of men. animals, ships, and vo forth were inma- 
duccd. Writing began when there were added snsible signs svhich 
absolutely compelled tratularion into the sounds of Language. 
In Egypt this innovation becomes observable shortly before die 
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advcni of Mciics, when it is marked by the intrudiiction of isolated 
miniature images dearly distitigiiisluble from die surrotindhig 
purely pictorial representations. The images arc the some in both 
cases, mirroring all kinds of niatctial objects mdi as weapons, 
plants, animats, hiiinau beings, and even the gods rbcmsclvcs. The 
emergence of HinRoctYi'Hs, as the miniature signs arc called, 
was due to die faa that there was much which people wished to 
comniunicacc chac could not be exhibited visually, su^ as numbers, 
proper names, and nientd phenomena. Tlussiipplcmentars' charac¬ 
ter persisted, side by side with otJicrs. throughout the wdiole of 
Egyptian histor)', so diat when, as often happened, the scenes in 
sculptural relicis were tuniishcd with c-vplanatory hicrogI\-phic 
legends, die laner might be fairly said toUlustrate the fomicrmther 
than vice versa. There were, however, many important further 
developments winch it will be our next bushicss to explain, and 
there even come a time, not lojig betbre die Cliristim era, when 
three diderenc kinds of Egs-pdan script were in simultaneous use 
for difTerent purposes, while the Greeks, who by then had taken 
possession of the land, employed their owti alphabet for all the 
main busuiess of life. 



HIE RAT tC 


DEMOTIC 

Fi£l j. The tfirtr fiuiu kinJi af setipi. 

Hie three kinds of senpr (Rg. 3) Just mentioned arc still called 
by the names given to them by Cliampoiltoii and his contempora¬ 
ries, though derived from different sources and strictly applicable 
only to die Giaeci^Roman period. The term HltROOEYPnic 
used by Ciaiiciu of Alexandria in a famous passage above alhidcd 
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to (p* to), nicars litcr^y ‘s^crcd carviixgs' and dt-scrves its name 
solely btxaujc in the latest times it was aLnott exclusively em¬ 
ployed tor die inscriptions graven on temple walls. It is now ap¬ 
plied, however, to all Egyptian writing wltich is still truly pictorial, 
ranging lirom the derailed, brightly coloured signs found adorning 
tlic tombs down to tlic abbreviated specimens WTiitcn witli a recd- 
pcii in papyri’ of religious content. Hicroglyp^^ course, die 
origitial v'ariety oI ssnititig out ot which all tlic other kinds were 
evolved; somciimcs it reads from top to bottom, stittietiiiies Irom 
right to left, but sonicrinicj aho liom left to right, this being the 
form adopted in our printed grammars; W’hen the wriring is troiii 
right to left the signs bec towards the right. 

The name Hifhatic, Clement tciU us. was given to the sti'lc 
of wriring cmploycti by the priestly scribes for dieir religious books. 
This is a derivative of the abbreviated hieroglyphic mcnttinicd in 
the last paragraph, but Egyptologists have extended the use of the 
term to several still more shortened varieties ol script fouml in 
litcran,^ or busmess texts; hgatutes, i,c. signs joined together, are 
firerjuent. and in the most cursive mrt all but the initial signs arc apt 
to be reduced to mere strokes. For scholarly cons-enictice Hieratic 
is custoniarily transcribed into Hieroglyphic, though this practice 
becomes weli-iugh impossible in extreme cursive specitnens. The 
direction of writing is normally from right to left. 

For the third kind ot Egyptian writing, called Enchorio] native 
on the Rosetta Stone and Epistolographic ‘Icttcr-w’tiring by Cle¬ 
ment, modem scholars liave retained Herodotus s name Demotic 
‘ jH'pubr’. Tliis was evolved out ot HicrarLc only about the time of 
the Ethiopian Dymasty, from c, joo u.c. It presents many peculiari¬ 
ties and detu.md$ intensive specialise study. In the Ptolemaic and 
Roiiian agtis It W'as the ordinary wriring of daily life, and its range 
of employment is best described as uon-rcligious. 

Between the two CKtremes of Hicrtvglj phic atid Demotic tltere 
are many intennediate varieties, the main motive discernible being 
the desire for increased speed. TliU could be achieved only by a 
gradual diminution of the pictorial character, with the result tliat 
the principles underlying the sptem at length faded out of sight, 

' !ice bclovif. pf* j3"-39r 
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Atiotlit-r factor that ossbicd ifi the cvoludtm was the writing sur^cc 
involvctl. Hieroglyphic wascsscnrinily niotimncntal. civt into itoiic 
with a clriscl or painstakiiigly csccutcd m hik or paint upon t'orc- 
fully prcpari:d wallji. Hieratic tvas pracdcally asol J as Hieroglyphic, 
but was employ L'd like Demotic tor writing on papyrus, on wooden 
boards covered with a itucco wash, on potsherds, or on fragments 
of liiucstonc* 

When Christianity' began to supersede tlir Pharaonic paganism, 
a medium more easily iiitdhgible became required libr die transla¬ 
tions of Biblical texts. That was the reason for the introduction of 
CopTu;, already mentioned fp. ii) as the latest phase of the 
Egt'ptian language. This was written in Greek characters with a 
lew' additional letrcrs taken over tironi JX'mntic. The literature uf 
Coptic is full of Greek wiirds. and indeed tlie entire set-up pro¬ 
claims it to be more of a scnii-artifidal jargon than a direct lineal 
descendant ot rile old language; tor this state oi adairs modem 
Palcstinbn Hebrew may be quoted as an analogy. 

The serious student will not be content without some further 
account of the hieroglyphs, die inorc so since it is only tlirough 
Champoll Lou's discovery diat ati orderly and historically accurate 
picture of die ancient civilization has become possible. It has already 
bee II intimated that hieroglyphic wTiting was an offshoot of direct 
pictorial representation. In this respect it resembled the origi unl 
Babylonian script, and iiulccd it is run irttprobable tlut there was 
.actual relationship betwxcn them, tliough it may have amounted 
to no iMore than a hearsay kiiosvletlgc th.ir die sounds of language 
could be comnmnicated by means of appropriately chosai pictures. 
The siibsecjuentdevetpptnciit, how'ever, differed very* considerably 
in the t^vo cases. Babylonian writing, tising cuncifiirm (wedge- 
shaped) cliaracters, quickly ceased to be recognizable as pictures, 
whereas the Egyptian hierogiypln ntaiiicd their pictorial appear- 
aiice tliroughout the centuries, only loshig it, and then only par¬ 
tially, in thrir dcrivarivc Iticratic ,iiid demotic forms. By virtue of 
this fact many signs conrinued to mean what they represented, 
though of course when the things in qunrion svere referred to in 
spcccli, tlicy bore their tgspuan names; signs so used arc called 
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Ictcoj^rams and e’tamplcs fitc j5| frtff' man, fr* sun . 
ever, many si^ns like pot 'house (diis is die idcogr^pliic use) 
could al&o be cniphived in “words whose toiincl was similar, but 
whose slguiiicatioii had no conucitijou whatsoci'cr with the olycct 
depicted; when so emplov-ed the hieroglyphs ate lertned Phono¬ 
grams or Sound-signs; tlms rr is found in the spelling 

of pery go forth','wimer.peW 
Egv'ptiaii writing, like Hebrew and Arabic, noniially did not indi¬ 
cate die vowels, So that tbe priiiiunciaiions which tor once we ha.s'O 
supplied arc not strictly justitiablc. being itierely a concession 10 
those by w'hom die more scicnthic pry, pf(l’)'' would be 

found unpalatable- It svill bo seen that in our ditee examples n has 
the common consonantal value p *t-f, and is conscc^ucntly a BilJtcral 
sign- The underlying principle is diat of the rebus or charade; one 
thing is shown, but another meant. By this method the Egyptians 
very" early evoK-cd a whole body of Uniliicral signs, in fact an 
alphahcl of iwcnty-fbur letters; for exampl^=-i depicting a mouth 
and when accompanied hy a simple stroke ) often conveying the 
word rJ 'nioutli*, gave tlicni their letter r; other alphabetic signs 
will be {Quoted further on. There were also TriUteral signs like a 
nft and || Now' one disadvantage of the liicroglyphic system 
of writing was that the miniature pictures which it used were apt 
to be atitbiguous in both souud and meaning; dins the sign ^ 
depicting a scribe's palette, waicf-jar, .iiul reetl-i'asie might represent 
net only that entire outfit, tor which the w'ord \vas ttuihS, hut also 
the activirv' of writing ^hc professional writer or senbe, and 
odicr things besides* To ease diis situation some oilier sign or signs 
were ape to be added; svhen pictorial, as ill scribe the 

additional sign served as a Octerminarive, but when phonetic, as in 
r.j^ (strictly ‘gO‘>d* Vautiful' or as in .|. hpr (hpr+r) 

*b*ccomc‘ the additioiwl sign or signs are kneiwti as Phonetic C^ni- 
plcmeiits. There are three kinds of Determinatives, (t) Specific, as 
ill the word for 'scribe* just quoted, (a) Generic, when the sign 
indicates only the kind of nodoii that w^as nicaiit, as a strikjng 
man, employed not only in the w'oril strike , but also in 

such words as drag ; or agiiin ,5. the sun as in 

httf 'day*. ‘diinc fimh*, (j) Phonetic, a rarer vartety, 
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like the sigti ^ representing a kid in the verb 

diirsi)'* which insem die entire word iti ‘kid’ in Itout of die generic 

dcteriiunattves fat water and for actbns pertomied. by the mouth. 

In siini, the hieroglyphic wri titig of die Egyptians was a mixed, 
system comprising both soumi-signs and sensosigtis, Tlie foUoivitig 
short sentence accompanied bj’ traiislitcratioii and tiranslacioii will 
suggest that die analysis above is more or less exhaustive; 

r Xiu't lir Uitv ttb nfr 

Fared dowTistream he to (the) City with presents all (sorisof) goodly 

Here '-w, —, -=•, o, and ^ arc die alphabccic signs for n, r, 
h, I, and J respectively; J , s:;?- and i are bilitersls for In, nb and /ir. 
and 4 3 trilitrnil for nfr, the ^ r after s £(f is a phonetic coniplc- 
ment. and the ^/+r after ; tifr are twes such; o. ( iind . arc 
dctcnninarivcs; Lisdy c. depicting a village svith mrcrscctitig 
streets, is an ideogram. 

Students must not be deluded into thinking that hieroglyphic 
writing has anything pardcuiatly mysterious about it. It is a genuine 
script, coucaining many complexities it is mic, but possessing the 
advantages of,ip|>cajLng to the eye as well as to the mind. Since the 
ibsciicc of written vowels makes it mjpronoiinccablc, some might 
conclude that it docs not represent a language at all, or else that die 
language is one without grannnar. Nothing could be more untrue, 
though it must be confessed diat our ignorance of the underlying 
vocalization is a serious Irnidicap. The subtleties of tense and mood 
can be deduced only from the context, or mosdy so. since these 
nuances were conveyed more often by mtenial changes than b>' 
prefixes and affixes. To classical scholan accustomed to traditional 
vocabularies Egyptian is ape to be dbconccrriiig. Coptic has proved 
less helpful than might have been hoped; but for establishing word^ 
meanings, as welt as for the dirision of one word from another, the 
detenninatives has'c rendered important service. So too have the 
scales which the accompanying legends wcremtcnded to explain. 
Most valuable of all, esperi^y in Ifotorici! tc.vt5 .ind stories, is die 
logic of the situation. On die whole it may be said diat the transla¬ 
tions givai m die following chapters possess a high degree of cer- 
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raiaw. but it is only fiiir to warn the rcidcr tltat wchavtf dealt with 
them more freely than it diis book had becit intcudtxl for experi¬ 
enced sriiojars; n<Hc$ of interro^arion have been oiuitted, broken 
or obscure words supplied somewhat daringly, and on occasion 
whole clauses disregarded, Tliis course seemed justifiabie in snew 
of the introductory character of what is here offered, 

Tltc latest extant example of Egyptian hieroglyphic writing has 
been foimd on the island ol Philae above the First Cataract, and 
belongs co the year A.D. jy4; here the priests of Isis, driven from 
other parts oi the land, lound their last refuge. From the same place 
there has survived a demotic graffito of A.D, 470. But there is also 
more tliaji a likelihood that the hieroglyphs lisTe on, though in 
tranmiutcd form, within our own aiphaber. In J90S plimlcrs Petrie, 
excavating near the turquoise mines in the peninsula of Sinai, came 
across a number of much damaged inscriptions using signs ob¬ 
viously boiTosvcd from die Egyptian hieroglyphs, but here sep.nng 
to write some other language, probably Semitic. Tht'Se picture- 
signs numbered thim- at most, and it U evident that the fewer 
different signs there are 111 a senpr, tlie greater its chance of bemg 
alphabetic. But the mostreuiatkablc fact ablaut thciie signs Wi'ts that 
at least SIX of diem presented appearances cotTcspondiiig to the 
meanings of IcnxT-namcs belonging to the Idebtesv and Greek 
alphabets; unmistakable, for example, wmls the bull’s head for 
itlvpli (Greek (ilpiuj) means ‘biilf in Hebrew: a rigzag sign /vw, 
closely resembling the Egyptian — for 'water must surely be an 
ji(, since mt'tii is die Hebrew letter-name meaning 'w.tter', and both 
Phoenician and Greek give their w a very' simibr shape; the clear 
eye <2> of die Sinai senpt recalled die Hebrew lertcr-aainf fayht 
meaning ‘ejx’, a iigiiilicarion easily recognizable in the dreular O 
of the same tw'o alphabets. Most coiivineing of all, however, was 

aseixia! times repeated group of four letters Q ^ w'bichcm the 

same principle could he read as BiVal.it, and wheti it ivas realized 
that Ba^aJat 'the Mistress’, the female Ba^al, was the name alwais 
given by the Semites to the Egyptian goddess Fla the r. the very 
goddess worshipped at the place where Fetric’s inscriptions were 
found, there seemed little doubt tliat the origin of our own 
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alphabet Itatl been discovered. Unhappily, however, tlic rest of 
the inscriptions proved recalcitrant to would-be translators. This 
may well be due in part to their nsucli weathered condition, bur 
until more evidence of a decisive kind comes to light there will 
alwap be sceptics or champions of some other less pbusible 
theory. 
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THE LAND, ITS NEIGHBOURS, AND 
RESOURCES 

T hat Egypt is tlic gift of the Nile is Herodotus^? eloquent 
way of expressing a trutli self-evident to those who know 
the country, but retjuiring some tonimeiitary' for those 
who do not. As seen on the map (p. jy), Egypt resembles a lotus 
plant with the Nile Valley as the stalk. theDclu as the Hower, and 
the depression of the Fayyum as a bud. If our map w’cre suitably 
coloured, the fields woultl be shown of a brilliant green, while the 
outlying desert would be tinted a golden browm. Thcold Egyptiaiis 
themselves tliought in terms anTobo rating tlic dictum of Herodo¬ 
tus, since thc)' called Egypt Keme' *tlie Black Land in reier- 
cnce ti> the rich mud which countless inundations had spread over 
thc country and to which this ow'cd its unparalleled fertihty" the 
desert dwy sometimes described as Daslirc the Red land . 
Thc contrast is indeed striking: you can stand with otic foot on tlic 
gleaming sand and thc other on the com-cany'ing soil. In the midst 
daws the broad river, often dotted with white sails and reflecting 
thc brilliant blue of the sky. On either hand die desert rises rapidly, 
ftequctidy tnotinring, particularly on the east, to loftj' clifls that 
tower above thc stream and leave no room tor intervening cultiva¬ 
tion, where the niotuicains recede dicy shimincr fordi with pinkish 
or opalescent hues in thc early moniing. It is a land of almost per- 
pctttal sunshine, with only scanty rainfall even near die Mediter¬ 
ranean, not more than .in inch and a halt at Cairo annnally and 
practically none at far-away Assvdn. Thus lor its crops Egypr is 
entirely dependent upon the Nile flood resulting from die heavy' 
pins of tropical regions lying far to the south: these pour down 
upon the Abyssinian table-lafid firuiii June to Scpieinbcr. causing 
thc Blue Nile and die Atbara to nsc rapidly, Aswan, at die north 
end of thc First Cataract, notices die first traces of the rise in the 

I Sa vTKalfTCfl m Crtptic. 
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foiirtli week of June; the tiili height is re,ichc<i at Caim towards the 
end of Scpctnxfacr. A fortnight later the itumdation begitis to sub¬ 
side. but it is not until April that the rivet sinks to its lowest level. 
There is coiisidcrablc variarioji in both tlie dates and the quantity' 
of the flood, and hi the old days a low Nile might spell starvation 
for the tectniiig popubrion. Any such disaster i$ now rendered im¬ 
possible by the great dams erected by European engineers at A,s- 
wSn, Esna, Asyu^. Cairo, and elsewhere, mostly withiu the last 
sixty' years. By nieans of these dams pcreimial itrigadon has been 
achieved, the water ticing licld back and distributed into the canals 
whenever wanted. From the earliest rimes some degree of control 
had been practised, the river-banks being raised so as to limit the 
extent of flooding, and the dykes being cut at die appropriate 
monic-uts. Ncvertlicless, it was common dowm to the latter part 
of the nineteenth century' to see the entire Nile Valley converted 
into a %vidc lake, with palni-gtovcs and villages rising out of the 
water like islands, only linked together by the roads raised above 
the inundation level. 

The present dominion of Egypt is a rectangle larger tlun any 
European country except Russia, bnt with ire 20 mil lion inhabi¬ 
tants* CTO wded into the culcivatcd area of some 12.500 square miles. 
All the rest is desen, the w'cstcrn cxtcnsioti of this sffctcbing tnit 
almost without a break tosvards the Atlantic. Of the Delta only 
about half caii be sown, tlie other half being occupied by sliallow 
lakes and marshes and low'-lying salty' gtoimd uoc yet reclaimed. 
The seven Nile branches reported by Herodotus are now repre¬ 
sented by only two. die wcstcni debouching at Rosetta and the 
rather longer eastern one at Damietta: but canals are seen every¬ 
where. Of the 750 miles of the Nile's conne downstream from 
Aswan to the Rosetta mouth, not tar slurrt of 600 belong to the 
Valley, the tulrivablc area of which, howcsxr, is only' about the 
same as diat of die Delta; tliis is because the brcadtli nowhere ex¬ 
ceeds 15 miles. In 50 elongated a country it is natural that the tciti- 
pcratujc should vary considerably- lu the Delta the v/cathcr is 
seldom, if ever, unbearably hot; at Aswan during the sinmner it is 

* Fcrhjtpi fimi itc Tiumbcf living in die time? witU vvljich ivcJtill be nuanlv 
ucfnpicfl liot rhif is tftc inci:cvt giKn. 
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tolerable, if ai all, only on aecouni of die tkyncii) of die air, Ai 
Luxor fh'm December to die cud of March the tourist may expect 
the cc|ui valent of our best English months, though the tfaemiomcicr 
(^Is steeply after sunset* The midday heat k usually tempered by 
what the an dent people spoke oi as *die sweet brcadi of djir north 
wind'. From March to May, however, this is apt to give pbcc to 
vanch-ladcn winds from die sondi or south-west, the so*callcJ Klu- 
That season of die year is relatively unhealthy, but not more 
so iliaii the late autumn, when cxlialations from the deunJ-soahed 
ground encourage dysemcry and other diseases. Snakes and scor¬ 
pions were girady ieared, the cobra (Ck. ounths) and the homed 
viper (Gk. kerasKs) being the most dangerous of the Ibrmcr, 
Ophthalmia, propagarctl by the millions of Hies, has always been 
the curse of Egypt. Otherwise the climate is singularly salnbrioiis, 
and the iiads’cs have never ceased lo extol the virtues ot the Nile 
water; *to drink water from the eddy nl the rh'er is a wish often 
expressed in the inscriptions. 

isobred as Egypt "W'as within almost limitless tracts ol desert, for 
her means of livehhtwad site was largely dependent on her own 
resources. Intensive agriculture was the occupation ol the great 
mass of the popubnoii, though duntig the months ol the btc 
summer die inundation put a teniporaiy stop to this, and diverted 
the workers* activities in the direction ol building and handicrafts. 
The rich Nile nnid was extraordinarily fertile, but full benetit 
could be won from it only by the nnist strenuous and unremitting 
toil. As soon as the svaiers receded, ploughing and sowmg com- 
nicnccd as a simuitancous operation—for the ploughing the same 
primitive wooden contrivancr being employed as was still in use 
at the beginning of the present century. Ebboratc precautions Iiad 
to be taken both to prevent overHooding and to guide the water 
into runnels for distribution over land that would otherwise have 
remained barren, tlionyh for the latter purpose but little use appears 
to have been made of die simple water-hoist noiv familiar to every 
visitor to the Nile Valley under die name ‘sbaduf’. which is only 
very rarely depicted in the wall-paiiidngs. The dykes ot course 
had to be kept bi good repair, and canals to be dug. Harvest-time 
ushered in a period of renewed activity, and many arc tlie pictures 



the land, its neighbouks, 

wc fH^ssc4S of the TCupilig of the cum and the pulling up of die flax, 
the cam-ing of the crops on donkcv'-back to die cbx'shiiig-fioors, 
there to be tjrtidden our by the oxen; finally, tetter the winnowing 
in which women pbyed a large parr, transport by road qr river to 
the domed btick-built granaries, there to be stored until required 
for use. No small part of the k>cal produce was exacted bi taxarion. 

A twofold hars'cst was the general ainr. the 
suTOmcT crops demanding ever more scxciiuous 
labour as the level ot the river grew lower. 

If agriculture was the common lot of the 
peasant, such employment could not fail to be 
abhotteiit to the wealthy. The tombs of the 
well-to-do often yield hundreds of small statu¬ 
ettes mostly of faience or wood jiotv general! v 
tuot™ by their later name of Us h A uti figures 
or 'aiiswercts* (Rg, 4); the earlier writmg Sha- 
wabti is of doubtfol meatiuig. Here is a short¬ 
ened tramlatiojt of the magical spell usually 
mseribed upon them:' 

O nfhiibii, if 1 am called upon, if I am appointed 
10 do any work which is ihnic in die llccnipolis . , , 
even as 1 nun it bottnJcti, namely to cultiv,!^ die 
fields, to flood die river-banks «r to carry the tand 
of the East to the Wwt, then speak dnnu 'Here 
am I!" 



Tic, 4. A n’picaJ 
l/shuibri iigurc- 


Such figures arc often depicred with hoe and 
basket mdicatbig die kind of work from which 
die owner whom they portray hoped by theit 
agency to escape, A common theme with die ancient scribes was 
that in w]licit they extolled their own profession, and contrasted it 
with the miseries of other callmgs, Tliis is the way in which the 
troubles ot tile small landowner are dcscribed:- 

I am told you have ahandoneJ writing and taken to sport, that you 
have SCI your fkc towards w-ork in the fields and turned your back upon 
Ictrert. Ilcnicinber you not the condiiitin of the culavator faced with 
die n^stcring oftlie harvest-tax, when the make hat carried ofTlulfthc 
* ClLiferf VIuI iJm wrwigly v> alJeJ ‘Huftk nl ihc * JIL-i nxvtr. [.>;o. 
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com Jiid iJic hippo|WCatT)iis ti4s devoured tlie rest ? Tijc niiec abtiuiid in 
the fields. The locusts descend. The cattle devour. The sparrows bring 
disaster upon the culcisraror. Tlie rcniaiiider that ts on the thresbing-fltsor 
is at an ctid, it fails to the thieves. The yoke of oxen lias died svhiJe 
threshiug and ploughing. And now the scribe latids on the river-bauk 
and is abssut to register the Imrest-tax. The janitors c-nry sm'cs and the 
Nubians rods of palm, and they siy ‘F Find over the com' though there 
ii none. The cultit'ator is bcatni all over, he Is hound and rhrowii into 
the W'clI. sensed and dipped head downwards. His wife has been bound 
in Ids presence, his cliiidrcn are in fetters. His neighbours abandon them 
and arc fled. So their com flies away. But the scribe is aJiead of cvcry’oae. 
He who works in svrittng is not taxed, he has no dues to pay. Mark 
it well, 

Looking nosv outside the boundaries ol'Tgy pt proper, we follow 
the aiidcut example attd Starr with the soutlt, Midway bctw'ccn 
Edfu and the narrows of Ccbcl SiUila, stnne 55 miles north oi 
Asw'an, the landscape cltaiigcs completely. Here one posses from 
the limestone counny whidi forms the bulk of Egypt into an 
it) hospitable sandstone region eJftefldiiig southw'ards for i ,ooa miles 
into the territory of the Sudan. Only a short stretch inccrvctics 
before the First Cataract is reached just beyond tlic large island of 
Elephantine. The Catamet consists of rapids caused by the uiter- 
vendoit of great red or black granite masses barring tlic way. This 
provided Fliaraonic Egypt with its natural frontier, though ethni¬ 
cally as well as physically the Nubian land may W'cll have begun 
near Silsda. From the now submerged island of Fhtlae to the longer 
and yet more beaticifu! Second Cataracc above Wady Haiti is the 
poverty-stricken tract of country^ known as Lower Nubia. Tliii has 
been whtrily described as a land 200 mdrs long and J yards broad* 
an exaggeration, of course, hut one having thus much justihearion 
that the desert sands or conunanding clifls (the latter, for example, 
at Kasr Ibriw on the cast bank and at Atu Sirtibcl on the west) ofen 
come right up to die riverside; scanty' strips of comlaiid occur at 
intervals, or there may be plantadtutv of palni-rrces or of the Nile 
acacia (Arab, fuitt) or dmie-torming clumps of tamarisks. Lower 
Nubia now supports barely 120,000 inhabitanti. nearly all of Ber- 
berine race and language, just js for the largest part of die early 
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hiiiory. its p<'oplc ami those of the Suditi, callctl 
iV/is^ir, 'Ncfijsyu hy the Eg^^ptians. spoke a tongue that roqiiiretl 
the services of x ilragoiiiaii for its mtcrpretadoi). In some con- 
testu the term Ne^syu refers cspccialJy to die.Nubians who lived 
along the river as coEitrostcd witli dir Mi*yu> 

*Medjaw', desert-dwellers of hardier stock who uldruately pro- 
sided Egypt with her policetncn.' 

Bey'ond the Second Cataract the desolation is. il possible, even 
greater; villages arc rare and culnvarion mostly conspicuous by its 
absence. At one time in Egyptian histor)' the boundary' was set at 
Semna and Kunima, the two fortresses facing one another at the 
south end ol the Cataract, There began the land of 
later die Cush ol the Old Testament, where it has a 

very wide sense corresponding to the Greek Ethiopia, The original 
‘Cush’ was a restricted area first heard of about 1970 b,c,. but it was 
not long beiurc it obtained an extended signiheance to embrace all 
the lands farther soudi. tlius contrasting with the much older term 
■flfltS- Wasv.ie, this likewise at first a name of li mi red 

application, but subset]ueJidy covering the entire stretch between 
the First and Second Cataracts, In course of time a whole cinstcr 
of colonics or outposts grew up srnithsvards firoin die tsviii for¬ 
tresses above mcuiioneik si'iih their terminus at the mighry rock of 
the Gebel Barkal Lter to become die capital ot an independent 
Ethiopian kingdom [c. 750 b,c.). Nor w'as this tlic extreme limit 
reached by a Pharaonic expedition; near cI-Kcnisa, only 350 miles 
short of Khartum, a conspicuous quartz boulder bears boundary- 
texts ot tiiDsc great warriorsTutiunosis I and III (c. 1 530-j 440 b.c ,)>3 
Ttie interests of Egyptology end .ti this point, and we need trace no 
further back the fortunes of the Nile in its jountemgs from the 
source near Lake Tanganyika. Suffice it to say that after the coii- 
fluence of the Blue and the White Niles at Khartum and of the 
Atbara 200 miles to the north, the great river receives no other 
tributaries until it pours its w'aters into the Meditemmean 1,700 
miles awav, 

4 

The west fiank of Egy-pi is now almost ciuirdy desert, but one 
most reckon with coiisidcTable dcsiccadoti du ring the past $,ooo 

‘ ZJfR kxiiii. 3* £ * Kinh, vi, n; 1 JE,^ jg 
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yca«. Along the Mcdirciraneau. at all events, there lias always been 
a habitable Tegion, partly pasturektnl and partly arable, die lipmc 
of the whirc^iiincd, red-haired, and blue-eyed people w'lioiii, 
following the example of the Greeks, \vc have eomc to know as 
Libyans. Tliis name is, strictly speaking, both a misnomer and an 
anachronism, since the important tribe ofthc’^\^ libu' is first 
heardofin the reign of Merenptah (c. I 320 b.C,), when they headed 
a coalition of invaders from much farther west. In cadier times two 
peoples arc disbngnishcd, die t=f ^ Tjehnyii' and the 

4 Tjcnihud of whom the former were perhaps originally 
identical in both race and culture with die Egyptians of the western 
Delta, though they were alw-ays dciinitely regarded as foreigners. 
They wore phalhis-slicaths, had a large curl bangbg ftom one side 
of tlicir heads, and carried fearhers in their hair. It is difficult to 
believe that they were ever very numcToiis, and it seems probable 
that it was they who peopled the oasesthose strange depressions, 
below sea-level and fed by springs, which occur at discreet dis¬ 
tances from the Nile Valley. Tire names ot these hrom north Co 
south, arc Siwa, Balutya. Earafm, Dafelila, and Khaiga; hut Siwa is 
too far asvay to have been of incercst to the Pharaoh.s until Saitc 
runes. The population of the five together is now little above 
40,000. The Fayyuin is also in a certain sense one of the oases, but 
lies much closer to Egypt and was broken iiittj by the Nile long 
before hisroric times. Tims was fornictl a great lake, of which the 
last remains are still to be seen in the Birket Karuii, 144 feet below’ 
sca-Wd. According to the latest theory, which seeks to co-ordi¬ 
nate the data obtained by a Luge number ot able geologists with 
tlic obscrvatiotisand traditions recorded by Herodotus, theorigitial 
lake then sank to below sea-lcvei through silting up of the channel 
until a king of XII, by 'wideriitig and dccpcoiiig it, again 
brought the lake into equilibrium w'ith the river. Thus W'as formed 
the laminib lake of Moeris, which, by fiinctioniiig M a combined 
Nile flood-escape and reservoir, not only protected die lands of 
Lower Egypt from the destructive c fleets of excessive high floods, 

• Orrunt., t. j>p. Ill* tf. * Op, cit., i, pp. iifl* C * Op. cit. i, pp. 1 1 +* £ 

♦ Ttm Gf«k ward i* draivril ftniri Ei:ypiLin “U 1 1 .Coptic 

i»»mng ciytmilngic»]li' ‘eauUlfan’, tee JLiS Ivi. 44 if. 
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but jL-W' iiicri'^.iK.'d ditf vuppUo of water in ihc rivet .liter ilic flood- 
sca-Siii) had passed'.* According to the same theory, tlic level and 
consequent size nf the Like were anihctally reduced Ltt early Iholc- 
tiiaic tunes by the coiistiuchon oi two barrages, a portion ot the 
subnicTgcd area being thus leclainicd. Es'aptiration has ihftiier 
reduced die Dirkei Katun to tts preient size, connexion vtnh rite 
Nile being itiaintaiited only by ihe stntious BaJir Yusuf, which 
cakes off from die river in the neighbourhood of Deiruf. 

Conceniing the Mediterranean, w'htdi forms the nordu'tTi boun-^ 
dary, little need be said except that Egypt became vuinerable from 
this quarter only when sea-borne adventurers became more daring. 
There must early have been some contact with Crete, because the 
Minoau culture betrays uumLstakable (igns of Egyptian influence. 
But for direct maritime activity^ in that direction we have no evi¬ 
dence, On the contrary die Eharaniuc ships appear to liavc pre- 
terred to hug the shore, since to large seafaring vessels, even if tlicv 
plied on the Red Sea, svas given the name fcc/iciiiJ'e, that is to say 
'Bybios ships’, so called after the pon of Cublu or Byblos at tlie 
foot of the Lebanon. 

It was on the east diat Egypt was most vulnerable, though only 
in one restricted area. The route to or fcKsni Palestine by across the 
nordi of the peninsula of Sinai, a tiiarch of some 90 miles (frtim 
Kanfara to El'-'Arish) over a sandy waterless waste.- But that dis¬ 
tance was insufhdciic to deter diose whom need or ga'cd attracted 
tow’ards the fleshpots of Egypt, if. as tlicrc seems good reason to 
think, die dynastic civilization owed much to Mesopficunian in¬ 
fluence, It w;ia probably that way that its originators carac. It tias 
been plausibly argued diat diey approaciied ihe Nile Valley from 
die north, since the Egypto-Semide w-ord for ‘west’ in Egyptkiti 
stands also for 'right hand'. The same road nr that dimugh Pclu- 
sium nearer die sea was tiikcn by the conquering armies of Esar- 
liaddon, of Cambyscs, and of Alexander, as well .is in the reverse 
direction by several of Egypt’s own mien. 'Ihat there was danger 
to be feared from diis quarter is indicated by the inentioii, about 
1970 B.C,, of the Walls of the Ruler 'made to repel the Setyu 
(Asiatics) and 10 crush the Saiid-eircts'.J But farther snutli Egj^t 

' J. lUI. C-irfwfrNficpif, p. Igj. ^ VI. 9i) ff. t jeA I joj. 
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viis ptricctlj' Siii'c* from any chance ot aggression, for tiiere the 
Gulf of Sue; md heyoud iliis the Red Sea served as protection, 
both jnorcover separated feni the Nile by peaks sometimes rising 
to well ovd 4,000 feet. On tliLsflank dicrc was no people powerful 
enough to force ui cntiry. The Egyptians themscives, ht)Vi-'evcr, 
fuiuid a way from C'opios to the Red Sea harbour ol Kuser whence 
they could sail to d^“, hvene.* probably the African coast 
opposite Aden, the land of spices, myrrh, and other much-prized 
products. 

Taking all in ail, Eg>-pt in her early days was about as happily 
Isolated as anv continental coiuitrv' could be W develop her t>wii 
highly individual culture. Nor did such fortnmtc circuiiistanccs 
lessen her good opinion of lietself; the Egyptians were, tliey them¬ 
selves considered, the only tme huen, die only people really en¬ 
titled to bear the name Normally she was coiitcmpmous ot 

her nearest neighbours, to whose dnefrains she mvanabiy applied 
the epithet ‘vile’. Of the Nubi.ins a Middle Kingdom scribe wrote 

When one rages against him he shows hh back; when one retreats 
he starts to rage. Tliey are not people worthy of rcspcctt they arc 
cowards, cravcii-hcartcd. 

A somewhat earlier writer tliiis cK-aractcrizes the Asiatics of south¬ 
ern Palestine ;■* 

The trtiserabie ‘Aam, it fares ill widi the place wherein Iw is, trouble- 
sonic m respect of w^ater and difiiciilc on accotmt of the mmy trees, ils 
roads toilsome by reason of the luounmms. He dwells not iii any single 
place, driven .ibrojd by want and his fret always on the move. He has 
been fighting ever since die time of Htmu, bur lie never conquers, nor 
is he ever coni^uered. 

fn spite of the sclfrcrtnifideitce betrayed in these ijuotaaom, EgS'pt 
has been successfully inv.idcd time and tiine again, and for flic last 
r .jooycars hcrown ancient civiliiaciouhas bccticotuplctcly overlaid 

‘ In tnnrt£g>-piti1cgi«l bot'ti the iimnr » given a P^nn, wiih j jifciftmitjaiaii dm 
k cenainJy wTnngi hm iJlii tdttpted Iwie is ilio eotyecturiL 

* ri»r word u. tvm pnceJnl by tic ilrVinirr uudr, wjj ifntiwii to 

Hemdotm (u. nj), win iitiibincil to it i muc jfipnpiitiiitiiig to iijt of our 
'(ifluifnt*!!'. 
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by that of ULun. The truth is that chough her agnculturc has al- 
wav-s exacted uimcmitdng hidustiy, the coimny** conditioiis have 
never been such as to develop great military prowess, and when¬ 
ever faced by a hanlicr and more warlike race Egypt has itis'anably 
succumbed. 


Ftc, 5. pluiKi. 

Ac the itiostflourisliidg moments of her history', Egypt’s material 
resources were incomparably great. Except in the worst years she 
had cereals in abundance, the prujcipal crops being barley and 
emmer. the latter a coarse kind of wheat. Of vegetables, there were 
lentils, beans, cucumbers, Iceb, and onums; of fruits, dates, the 
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sycamorc-fig, aiid die Drdiii^ dg. pcrsca, aiid above all the heaven¬ 
sent blessing of the grape. The Egypaans were great lovers of 
dowers, and the wall-paiutitigs of their totnbs display great hon- 
cjucts adorning the piled-up food tables; guests at baw^uets hold 
lotuses before their noses, while necklets of blossoms are i^tened 
round their necks by iiiaiclscr\'ants. The sweet-smelling blue lotus 
{Nymphtiea caemU’j), which, like the white variety', grew so abuti- 
dantlv in swamps and backwa crs, supplied a luodf much in favour 
with architects and acrists. Apart froni tlic aesthetic enjoyment 
afforded by dowers, and their ntysticaJ significance as symbols of 
life, they w*erc the source of the honey tiiat compensated tor ab¬ 
sence of the sugar-cane. Flax was grown in great quantity, atjd 
hiniishcd the thrc,Td which was woven into the finest LLnen tissues. 
A unique product of Eg)pt was the papyrus plant; tins sers'cd for 
the making of ropes and mats, of boxes, sniidds, and light skiffs, 
but above all its stalk, sliced into thin sections laid side by side and 
crosswise tobebcaten intosun-dried sheets, provided the scribes with 
an unsurpassed writing-niaterial, bier inherited bj- the Greeks and 
the Romans: to us it has given the word ‘paper’. An oil-producing 
tree called /i 4 * has been dtought by some to have been the olive, 
but was more probably die moriiiga.' whence ben-oil is obtained. 
Concerning the scarcity of wood we sinill speak later. 

There were great stocks of domesticated animals, first .ind fore¬ 
most several fine breeds of African citdc, Tlic favourite meat was 
beef and die ox was the principal sacrificial animal; in the fields it 
was used lo draw the plough. Slicep. gtiacs, and pigs arc often seen 
tn the tomb-paititings, and the dedicators of funcraiy' stebe^ boast 
of the number of these that they possessed. Goats, and more rarely, 
pigs w ere employed to tread in die seed, but must surely aliio liave 
served as food, diough there seems to have been ,a prejudice against 
speaking of them in that connexion. So too with fish, nor can the 
sheep luvc had any other purpose, smcc superstition prohibited die 
employment of dieir wool ftir clothing. There was in I^'karaotiic 

* fluff. tnn.Jt. xx!H, rjotf. 

' 'Steff, the tJrcek word fnt a pillar of umv.*, is u«sl in %y{>iun irehaioUigy for 
[he very wmmem obj«n -it the tatJ crnjifoycif for I'utumry ♦>[ comtinauoMtjvc 
tcran .imf iTnenptiiim ^ ilwy ofreti fiiuMd-rypiwJ. vw (He- hcliiw 
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times, as nowadays, no more prairttcdl)' serviceable ,i quadruped 
cliaii the donkey', whether for bringing in the harvest or for canv- 
ing human beings. Tlic horse was not to make its appearance la 
£gypi until btc Hyksds times (f. i6oo when it was intro¬ 
duced from Asia, momly for use in chariots; the camel was a &r 
later introducdoii. 



Iliir 6r A imAiJ MiklJlc Kui^dam sEtb. 


l^gc ot gi?c 5 c ^nd dtick^ wcr'c to be foitud in ihcr far tm 
But here we most break oH our account of die living cifatutcs 
wim h contributed to die amenities of Pharaonic life, and must 
direct ttur attention to die inanimate sources of Egyptian wealth. 
The magnified^ limestone of Middle Egypr, and above all that 
Irom the quarries of Tun opposite the pyramids of Gm, served 
for tlie construction of all the temples and tombs of early times, 
in so far a.t these were not extempoTBcd out of sun-dried bricks 
or ait into the hillsides; and it is a matter of some surprise that the 
much less pleasing sandstone shonld have supplanted it &om the 
New Kingdom (r. 1500 fi.e.J onwards. Gwiticr and less easily 
worked stones were reserved tor the great sarcophagi of kings and 
nobles, and for the gateways and columns of their"scptilchrrt and 
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sanctuaries. TIjc most Kiphly favoured of these was the show'y red 
granite from the First Catanct, which also furnished another sort, 
grcy-blat'k and not much less appreciated. The value attadied ro 
the grcywackey vulgarly kuosvn as basalt, brought from the eastern 
desen at the level of Coptos, is attested by die rock-inscriptions of 
the Wady HammamatJ Farther north arc several quarries whence 
was fctdicd the brilliantly translitcent alabaster, even better es¬ 
teemed for jars and vessels of all shapes and sizes than tor building 
purposes. Frrmi the Gcl>cl el-Ahniar north-east of Cairo comes the 
rcddtsli quartzite, the hardest and one of the most beaurifijl kinds 
of stone with wliich die Egyptians ever succcssfrilly dealt. Only 
comparadvcly recently sv;is discovered some miles north-west 
of Abu Simbd the source of the dioiitc of which the superb statue 
of Cheph renin the Cairo Museum is made,^ Other fine stones from 
die outskirts of Tgypt are breccia, jasper, chert, and schist. No- 
w'herc hi the world have tiicrc ever been more skilful stoiicworkcrs 
than the Egyptians, and the perfection of die innumerable vases. 
Jars, plates, and sti forth found in die Step I'jmimid is as much a 
wonder as the Great Pyramid itselL 

All the matcri;ib thus far mcndoiicd conic either from places 
witliin die Valiev itself or from the desert nor more dian a couple 
of days’ trek away, k was well within the power of so rcsourccfu! 
a people to drag even the largest blocks as tar as the Nile, but then 
they might still be several hundred miles away from the site for 
which they were required. The most beneficent frcttir in the Egyp^ 
tian economic structure was the river iuelf. All distant travel within 
the cotiniry was by boat, and the ancient people were as expert as 
ship 4 mi 1 dcrs as they w*err iti all odicr practical techniques. But for 
ship-building wood wtu a prime nc'ceisiiy, and the dchcicncy of 
diis W'3j notoriom. Pcrliaps the position was not quite so bad as is 
somctinies represented, siucc diough die climate in the Valley has 
not changed for 5,000 years, the degfcc of elhcienc)'' in the matter 
of trrigaUtin has, and wlitre dicrc arc now only fields there may 
once have been a gotid many mote trees than can be seen at the 
present time, k w'ls hi the quality* ot the timber radter duui in the 
quandev that the lack made itself felt. For example, the date-palm 
' *-twt, SfTT. wxviu. larff * PM vjj. 274. 
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50 common in Egypt at all periods was wellriigti useless tor build¬ 
ing other than roofing, and the verj' dificrent wood of die dom- 
palm was also not much in favour. Hence the importance qf chose 
constant journeys to liyblos which have already been mentioned. 
Our texts are full of references to the wood fash which was brought 
from the Lebanou- It has become the tashion to deerj.’ the transla¬ 
tion ot this word as *ccdar' and to subsdnice the rendering ‘pine’, 
bur if the nor quite unambiguous pronounccmaits of die latest 
exerts may be trusted, sve may perhaps content ourselves widi 
being no more inaccurate than Pliny, and adhere to his use of the 
word 'cedrus' ttj cover die juniper and odier conifers. To quote 
only one of the oldest mentions in our texts, forts' seaGiring vessels 
laden with were brouglit to Eg\-pt in a single year of King 
Snofru of Dyn. IV (c. 2620 B.C.).* But we also read of ships of 
acacia wood being built in Lower Nubia to transport great quan- 
lirics of granirc through the First Cataract tor use in the pviainid 
of King Merenr^,^ On one occasion too we are lold of a sliip being 
built on the Red Sea coast for an expedjtion 10 Pwene.^ 

From rime inirticmona] the possession of gold has been regarded 
as synonymous witli wxalth. In such possession ^ypt far out¬ 
stripped all her neighbours. So rich was die eastern desert in the 
precious metid, both as occiining in alltnaal sands and gravels and 
as veins in quartz rock, that for lung ages it W'as uiuiccessary to seek 
it iarrher south than the latitude of Qiptos; tmly when the mines 
there began to be exhausted or too di^cult to work were odiers 
established in Lower Nubia and beyond. A papyrus in the Turin 
Museum depicts the road to one of the gold-bearing regions and 
is surely the oldest map in die world.* The position as regards 
silver is less clear. Egypt has never, so far as is known, had either 
native silver or silver ores, though all Egyptian gold contains silver 
in various proportions, No method is on record, however, where¬ 
by die ancicurs could have extracted the silver from die gold, and 
it lias been suggested that what in die earliest texts is called [uidj 
white {gold) was really a natural alloy so pale in colour os to iiaw 
been regarded as a mcfal distiiict from gold. The Greeks called such 


' ^AR fi 5 J4*. ^ Op. cit. i, 5 jij. 

* _-|aui. xlix. j|7 if 
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im alloy of goJd and silver *elcctnini\ and Egyptologists ofttm use 
that word to translate the hieroglj’pliic lijam which, however, 
appears to be merely a morir oiegant renn tor 'gold’ (Eg. iiottb], 
tt is ccrtahi, however, that/riit// later ttnrant true silver, and &otn 
Dyn. XVlli on (i6tli cent. B.c.) it is constandy iianred as coming 
troiii Svria, Dabvlonia, and the Hittite country' in Asia Minor. 
Perhaps, after all, it svas imptirted even in the oldest dnies. 

There is some mystery' too about copper, which was fairly 
widely used even before the dynasties, and after Meues was the 
indispensable metal employed for rools and weapons. Such copper 
ores as malachite and chry'socolhi are found in the eastern desert, 
but nor in suiftdent quantity to supply any but tiic earliest rjceds. 
There are, however, vast workings in the Peninsula of Sinai, not 
far from tJie two sites (the Wady' Maghara ajid Scrahit cl-Khadimj 
"where ntanv inscriptions record the visits ot Egyptian cxpeditioits 
in quest of rorqiioisc. It is strange that only turquoise should be 
meiirioucd, but tor many reasons the Egyptian word nu)fi!C can 
hardly have signified anything else. From Dyn. XVIH onward 
Syria is spoken of as sending tribute of copper, and some may have 
come from Cyprus and Cilicia as well. 

Iron was certimly not used lor tools until lar on in the first 
millenniuin u.c., and the presence in die tomb of Tat^aukhamun 
of a ridilv omamented dagger svith iron bbdc' indicates how much 
of a luxury that metal icill was. Beads of rnctcoric origin were 
found in a prcdytiastic roinb at Gerza. and sporadic occurrences of 
iron, meteoric or otherwise, have been noted later, though too 
rarely to be of interest to us here. Nor, in this necessarily inami- 
plctc sketch of the Egyptian wealth, need we discuss lead and tin. 
ibr wliich A. Lucas’s authoritative treatise can be consulted. 

Egypt had no prcriotis swjncs in die sense m which we under¬ 
stand the terra. For jeweliery lapis laznli, turquoise, .amethyst, car- 
nclian, and tlie like !iad to su^ce, and the use made ot these less 
spcctaailar, but not less attractive, stones was briiliant and skilful 
in the extreme. The art of producing glared ware was acquired 
very early', and every coliccttjr knows how Iiighly tlw blue and 
green faience of Egypt is to be prized. Glass was much less easily 

sLxvtii. PI. I 
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adikvcii^ aiid specimens are lai less coTiuiioii^ though bcatidfiil 
vases fruin Pyns. XVII and have touiicl their way itito 

out inuseuuis, 

In a laud where namral resources were so abuiidaiit, and wliere 
crafismajuhip of w liigh an order was rapidly developed, it svas 
naturat that much should be available for barter witii foreigners. 
Many pictures are to be found, especially in the tombs of the 
nobles at Thebes, of Syrians. Nubians, and os'cn Cretans bring¬ 
ing exodc treasures fur presentation to the king. These arc always 
represented as tribute or gifts, but it isdilTicujr to suppress a suspicion 
that payinait in gold had usually to be nude, Nubia had aht'iijT 
been the source of ebony and ivory, besides Icopard-sknis, giraffe- 
tuils. ostrich feathers, monkeys, and so forth. Pwciic, as we have 
seen, was ilic land ofiiiyrrh and spices. From S)'ria came fanrasticaJIy 
shaped vases, swords, helmets, cIianoEs, leailicr reins; many articles 
arc obviously Minoan in origin, iitimctimcs actually brought by 
Cretans with cunmngly decorated shim and comical little curls. 
A padicric form of tribute cunsisted of the tiny children left bcliind 
as hostages. Eut besides such direct contributions from the peoples 
with whom the Egyptians come into actiinl contact there were 
substatires from much farther afield. Scarabs* and otlicr objects of 
bpis lazuli have frequently been found in excavations, and no semi¬ 
precious stone b more often mentioned in the inscriptions; yet for 
this no sources are known much nearer than Abyssinia and Afghani- 
sian, Wlia: has been called amber may turn out to be worked resin, 

but the fine jcr-bl.ick mineral CLilied 
obsidian b a good example of what is 
here contended, rival theories maintain¬ 
ing tliat it came from Abyssinia or from 
Armenn. In priods bcliind historical 
rccolfettion trade was wider dung than 
w'c are apt to imagine. 

' Sattbt (Rg, 7 ) are miitanuns ui {ktcnce or jonic otJicr Juid niurritl nf the 
E^yptua bcetk A'jprrt/sifcniyirpi' UttU aian□miiki or ua led. llic flit lowef miEice 
nwy bear ilic luitiv or a kittjt .if in afficul pr efae some dKoritive ilcvlcr- SviiiboU- 
ally dw KJijb i,Egvpt«n lume Wwjw} represaiii 'gmvftti' «• Wotnmt;'. inJ 
IB eompoy wnfe the mummy fcpesem, the hrart. tU orgati ot‘the body, 

tee C«.. |ip. lie gwl KJie|ifi tymlKilizcs the ruiit|; nm. 
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TH£ FOUNDATIONS AND NATUHE OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY 

T he fjnt taik which lay before the successors of Chanipl- 
lion was to establish the true order of the pre-Ptoicinaic 
kings, and their dectphcrttieitis tjuickly led to the rehabili¬ 
tation, or at least the parrial rehabilitation, of the Egs-ptiati priest 
AM£TirQ, Tlve respect felt to be due to Herodotus and Diodoms 
had hitherto thrown into the shade the tar more trustwortliv' iti- 
formarion afforded by tliai learned comeniporarj' of the firsr two 
Ptolemies (3^1-245 D.c,). Maiietho undertook a cfironudc of die 
Egyptian kings of which, apatt from some much edited extracts 
preserved by the Jewish historian Josephus (Jf, aj>. 70), there 
remains only a garbled abridgement in the works of the Christian 
chrouographeni Sextos Jotrtrs Apricanus (early 3rd cent. 

A,t>.) and Eosebius (early 4th cciiL A,D.}, a much later cptiipiler 
named George the Motik. known as SyncelJus (c. A.n. Soo), con¬ 
tributing gready to die transmission. In MancthoY work die endre 
Iiistory’ of Egy^pt, after the reigns of the gods and demi-gods, was 
divided up into thirty-one dynasties of royal families ^‘ginning 
with Mctics and ending with Alexander the Great’s contjucsr in 
332 B,c, In spite of all defects this division into dynasties has taken 
so firm a toot m die literature of Egy*ptobgy chat there is but little 
chance of its ever being abandoned. In the forms in vvhich the book 
has reached us there are inacciincies of the most glaring kind, di«c 
finding theit dinux in Dyn. XVIJI, svhcrc the names and true 
sequence are now known from itidispnrable mommicntal sources, 
Afiicamis and Eusebius often do not agree; for example Alricanus 
^igns nine kings to Dyn. XXJl. while Eusebius has only three. 
Sometimes all that is voudisa&d to us is the number of kings in a 
dynast)' (so in I>ym. Vll-X, XX) and their drv of origiii The 
royal mmics are apt to be incredibly distorted, that of Sciiwosre 1 
of Dyn. Xn, tor mstancc. being assimilated m the form Scsoiidiosis 
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to dwt of the Shoshenk of a thousand yeai5 later. The Imgths at 
reigns frcijiietidy dUfer in the two vcnioias, as well as otccii sbow^-^^ 
mt; wide dcpairurcs from the deiinitdy asecrtuaicd tigurcSp When 
textual atid other critics have done theur bc^t or worst, the recon¬ 
structed Manctho remains full of unperfectiorts. What is even naorc 
serious^ the star)' ot Aniciiophts and the lepers quoted from him by 
Josephus^ as well as the fantastic happenings ascribed to some ot tlae 
kings, shows that he made use, not only of authentic records, but 
also oi popular romances devoid of historical valuen None the IcsSt 
hii book still domuiates mir studies, and perhaps has further sur¬ 
prises in store for m* as when only a few years ago the uauie ot an 
unkuowii king NcphcrchercSj w'honi he placed in D}ti. XXI+ w^as 
unexpectedly tound uu a small object from TanisJ 
In the smidication of Maiiciho Chanjpo llion him sell led the * 

The second edidon of Ivis famous fV/oV, publislicd in rBaS. an¬ 
nounced the finding on various monumcius of the carlouchea of 
the Maiicthciri.ian kings Achoris^ Nepherites^ Psamniccicbus* Osor- 
dio^ Sesoijcliis, Ramesscs, Tuthmosis (for tlic last two see above^ 
p. 14). as well as of diat Amenopliis whom the Greeks called 
Mcmrion. Wkh the help of the Egyptian histarian all th^ aiuld 
be assigned to their correct positions- Nor did ChampolHon's dis¬ 
coveries stop here. His many successes and few^ failures form a 
fasrinating stor\\ but one di^ult to disentafurk. With the mass 
of material now at our disposal there still remain many doubts with 
regard to the order ot the dilfereni reigns, worst of all in W'^liat we 
shaU come to know as tlie First and the St^nd Internicdiacc 
Periods, ajid then again between Dyns^ XXI and XXfV* Help is 
sometinics afforded by iiiscriptiotis extending over several reigns^ 
but the most valuable assisumce has been offered by the king-lhts 
of which some account must now be giveii.^ 

bi the so-calkd Turin Canok OF Kings (Fig. 8) w-c have 
die remains of a genuine chit>nicle remarkably like the Wanctho 
ofAfricamjs and Eusebius. Tradition has it that tliis hieratic papyrus 
of about the reign of Ramcsscs tl (i 290-1^24 b-C-) w as as good as 
perfect when Drovetti {p. ts) actjuircd iL When, however^ 

* ?. TimiSt I'Jm 19+1, p. Td|. ft-ijh Fi^. +], 

* Sec the biMuJgriphy txrksw* p, Dfj. 
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CltarapoUion stuicd ulting rhc diitiosc incxiiaujiibit* ^torc of ffag* 
nicnts tiit had passed inro the possession of chc Turin Museum, he 
found iLii most precious of all Egj'ptiaii documents Pcprcsciitcd 
oiilj' hy some fifty pieces, in many cases very incomplete, yielding 
at most between eigltty and tiiiicc)' royal names. Two years bter, 
in j the Gemtan Gustav Seydarth, a scholar scepbcai of Chani- 
pollion's results, set to work to collect afrcdi all the fragmeuts and 
to join together such as could be joined. Working solely on the 
fibres and on the posidom of die lines of writing on mte and ivrse 
he achieved remarkable results, which have, however, since been 
considerably improved. The chronicle started, like that of Manetho, 
svith the gods and demJ-gods, to whom reigns of fabulous length 
arc attributed. It agrees with Maiictho and the cUvsical authors hi 
making Mentis die founder of the Egyptian monarchy. The rest of 
die document is a mere list of royal names begfouing with him, 
each name followed by indication of Icngtli of rule and life; the 
monotony is broken only by an occasional total serving the same 
purpose as Maneiho’s division into dynasties, diough the points it 
which a fresh family ts begun do not always conicidc in the two 
authorities. The number of kings recorded is roughly the same in 
both: for the first sijf dyniasties the Turin Canon had ftftv^two 
names, Mancdio fotty~iiine; for Dym, XII both have seven names. 
After diat dytiuty comes a long cniimenition of ephemeral kings 
not specified by Manctho. The foliovi'ing ever scantier fragments 
iiicUidc a tew oftbe foreign intruders known as ihcHyksos (below, 
p. 155), blit also give some names of so fantastic an appearance that 
diey arc unlikely to have belonged to any real kings. 

In course of time other kmg-lists emerged to supplement Maiic- 
tho and the Turin Canon. The most iinportaiit is the so-calbd 
TAnti: OF Asydos (Fig. fi)’ inscribed on the w.'ills of that great 
temple w hich is among the most atiractis'c sights in store for the 
visitor to Egypt. The scene displays the King Sethos 1 (1309-1191 
B.c.) accompanied by liis eldest son liamesscs in die art of making 
oficdiigs to no less than ses'cnty'-^ix of his ancestors, these not 
depicted in person, but represented by the cartouches conuitiing 
dicir Iiicroglyphically written names; here again Mencs heads the 

' PM vi. ij 
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list, The Tabii; of Sakk^ra (Fig- 8),‘ tounii in j86i in the 
Mcniphiic tomb of an overseer of" ivi»rks named Tjinicroy, origi¬ 
nally had the cattouches ot’fifty-seven earlier kings honoured by 
Rajnesses II, but damage to the wall had reduced the tnimbci to 
abouc fifty. The Table op Kabnak.i msenbed in die great 
Theban temple of dtat name and dating from die reign of Tilth- 
mods III (1490-1436 B.C.} had contained sixty-one names of 
which forty-eight vvere legible wholly or iti part at the rime of the 
discovery' (1825), but this list, remarkable for mentioning a num¬ 
ber ot rulers omitted in the odicrs, has die disadvantage of not 
giving its kings in their tme consecutive order. 

The purpose which these three lists were intended to serve im¬ 
posed no obllgariuii of completeness, and only such kings gained 
admission as were regarded as legitimate or deserving of honour. 
For diac reason the Hyksos rulers of Dyns. XV-X^ were ex¬ 
cluded, as well as the heretic king Akhcnateti and his dirce imme¬ 
diate succcsson. But there are pectdiariries in the choice of names 
which defy- explanation. It ts coinprchcnsiblc that the list 

should pay special attention to Dyn. XI and again to the predeces¬ 
sors of Amosis (''Ahniose IJ, the cxpcllcr of the Hyksos, since diose 
monarchs sprang from Theban families. But why should die Table 
of Abydos name a jiutnber of petty- kings of Dyn. VIII whom 
MancthoV exccfptors deemed unworthy of meniioti, while the 110 
more insignificant rulers of Dytis. XIH-XIV arc passed over in 
silaice f Nor is it clear why the Table of Sa^^a omits the first five 
kings of Dyn. 1 , siarting its series with Miebis, It is particularly 
regrettable that there is no king-list bier than Bamess^ 11, the great 
son and successor of ScdiiSs I, since the end of Dyn. XIX prints 
serious problcnis, and Dyms. XXl-XXIU arc still more inEractablc, 
The only really important cquivaltau ofa king-list later than diose 
already niciirio^ is the setjuence of kings attached to the names 
ofa long line oJ‘Memphite priests all claiming to have belonged to 
a single fiuuily; here die earliest king belongs to the end of D\m. Xt, 
the latest being a Shosheiik of Dyn. XXIl J 

The identification of dre names in the king-lists with those re¬ 
corded by Manctho was at first often impeded by the fact, already 
' ck, LL +: * noicturdc, MtttfL Pli. a, iA, 
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recognized by Clumpoilioti, [hac most kings possessed not merely 
one csriouchc. bur two: eh us die Tjblc of Absdos oiicti <}uores the 
religious or royd forcnuuc or Pretioincii, wJiiJe Manctho gave 
preference to the secular name or Nonicn, This difficulty was 
gradually overcome by die finding of itiscriptions in which both 
cartouches were linked together. In the liigh noontide of the Pha¬ 
raonic civtlizanon the full titulary of the kings was even more 
complex, coniprisiug no less than five separate names.* A com- 
memorath’C stela from the teign of Egypt^s greatest contjueror is 
headed as follows: 

Life to the Honu ’Strong bull arisen in TheW, the Two Ladies 
^Enduring of kingship like Ret in heaven*, the Horns of Gold, ‘Powtrfiil 
of scrength. Holy of appearances', rhe King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
’Wcnkhcpcrtc*', the Son of Rff ’Dhunnose ruler of truth’, beloved of 
AmeinRet who presides in Iper-essvc (Kamak), may lie live ciemally. 
I'he kuig hiiiisclf gave command, d'e. 

Tliis seemingly ujiititelligible riginarolc loses stuncthing of its 
niystcry for the modem reader when tt is explained that the five 
demeuB preceding the Individtial names printed within quotation 
marks are titles or epithccs conmion to every Pharaoh, and ex¬ 
press. except in the fourth esse, his relation to some deits' or deities. 
Thus the expression ’Horiis “Strong bull arisen in Thebes** * indi¬ 
cates tliat Tiithmosis III—we usually refer to Dhutnjose iiiidcr this 
his MaReciioiiiati name—was rhcTc-einK"*dimcnt of the falcon-god 
Horus in the aspect tiidicaced, and die words following the quaint 
epithet *Two Ladies’ (Eg, Hcky, written in hicroglyplis 
describe the particular quality cndtlhig the holder of this second 
name to consider himself under die protection of Nckhbe and 
Edjo. the vulture and uracus (cobra) pattonem's of Upper atnl 
Lower Egypt respectivdy. Tlie names 'Menkhepcrre<’ and 'Dhut- 
mosd ruler of truth' arc the onlv two of the five enclosed in 

ri 

cartouches, die former K'uig wdiat was above described os die Pre- 
iiomcn and the latter being the Nomen; the Prenomen is preceded 
by die liierogiyphs <1^ given the prunuucbrioti iVm'Irye- on a 
Babylonian tablet and accurately interpreted on the Rosetta Stone 

* Gt., pp. 71 ET ' ZASxhx. 17. 
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‘King of die Ujiper and Lower Cotmiries*; die Nonicit itirro- 
duced by ^ proclaims die king to be *chc son of tbcstm’god^ biic 
retains the personal name which be bore before his accession to die 
dironc. 

A pcculiarit\’ of die Horns name is that it was very* often written 
vertically in a rcmtigle with the cecessed panelling charactcrisdc 
of the earliest bride buildings; diLt design, 
known to the Egyptiins as the irrek/i, evidently 


This opponunity may fitly be taken to deal 
w ith the term ’Pharaoh’* TTlb has come to us 
frotti our Bible: the stories of Joseph and of 
Moses use it as a genetal Krtn Ibr the reigning 
Egyptian monardi; the Second Book of Kings 
describes a ruler of Dyn, XXVI as ’Pharaoh 
Ncko’, adding the personal name as was sonie- 

F«.. V. Setrkh Ot itin|; Utetatiirc from Dyn* 

Aitu>Mi. XXII onwarcb. But as applied to any king 

earlier than l.)yn. XVIII our English ciiiploy- 
mciit ot the term is an anachroutsm. and tbcrv is no ivarrant 
for the plural Pharaohs’ at all, though we shall not wish to abandon 
so convenient ;m appellation on that account and have actually used 
it in the title to this book. The Egy-pdan original Per-»o, WTitteti 
meant simply 'Great House’ and vras one of the many ways of 
rcfetnng to die royal pabcc. Then, in the rdgo of Tuthinosis 111, 
the term began to be used for the king himself, just as *ihe Sublime 
Ptirtc’ tornierly sen'cd to designate the Ortoiuaii Govcnimciit of 
the sultans in Constantinople. Hence the word ’Pharaoh’ passed 
into die Hebrew scripmres, and out of these into our own vocabu' 
lary. 

If the reader of this book has any previous knowledge of Egypto¬ 
logy he will doubtless be shocked, on perusing the lists of kings at 
the end of this book, to £nd tlic names of some of thcju reiidcrcd 
in a mamter didcrent from that to wliich he lias become accus¬ 
tomed. The fact is regrettable, but ar the same time neccssars’’ and. 


represents the facade of the palace occupied by 
the king as rciiicamanon of the falcon seen pre¬ 
siding over It (fig »)■ 
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up to » point, even desirable. At all events it testifies to tile progrics- 
sive chaoctLT of our science, and to its celurtaiicc to acquiesce in 
tnui^craiions demonstrably Lnaccurate.Tlie lanulkrTliocbmcs, in 
place ofour Tutlimosis or Breasted s Thutmosc, is a sotedsm which 
shonki be remorselessly banned. Tliis is not die place to defend our 
ossn prctenences. Suihcc it to state the general principle, which is to 
employ tbnns cotisetratcd by Manctho when these bear $u Indent 
resemblance to W'hat is given by the hieroglyphs, and when that 
criterion fails, to use spellings diat take uno due account the rules 
of vocalization and accent afforded by Coptic. But let it be clearly 
understood; only in the rarest possible cases—especially where a 
ssTiciiig in Babylonian cuncifbmi has sursived—^can we know the 
true contemporary pronunciation. 

Even when full use lias been niidc of the king-lists and such 
subsidiary sources as have survived, the indispensable dynastic 
framework ofBgyptbn history shows tamentable gaps and many 
a doubt fill attribution. If this be true of tlic skeleton, how much 
more h it of the flesh and blood with which we ctujld wish it 
covered. Historical inscriptions of any considerable length arc as 
rare as the isoktied islets in an imperfectly charted ocean. The im¬ 
portance ijf many of the kings can be guesed at merely from the 
number of stelae* or scarabs- that bear their names It must never 
be forgotten that we are dealing with a civilization thousands of 
years old and one of which only tiny remnants have survived. 
What is proudly adverthed as Tgyptiaii Iiiiitory is merely a collec¬ 
tion of rags and tatters. One reason tor the paucits' of genume 
historical material needs to be specially emphasized. Nine-tenths 
of all Egyptian excavations have been ponducted on the high desert, 
where the ancient people established their 'houses of ctcfiiity' and 
where the dry sand preserves even the most perishable objects. To 
this circuijutaiice is due the overwhelmingly funerary cliaractcr oi 
most of the finds. The habitations of tlic living, purposely ctm- 
ttnicted of less durable materials, were located mainly in the midst 
of the culdvation. The towns and villages existiiig there today ate 
built on the debris of former As the mud-bttek houses tell 
into decay tliey were replaced by otlicrs on top ol them, flic level 

' Al«»vr. p. ;g, ll. 3. * Above, p. 44, f* *- 
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of the grouiKl rising ever higher out of range of the inundation. 
Hence the designations Kom and Tell , botia of them Arabic words 
signifi'ing ‘mound’, which enter SO otien into the composition of 
present-day Egyptian place-names. It is awkw'itd to dig among 
moden) hovels and unprohtabic to dt» so in dantp soil or svberc 
water is quickly readied. Damp U, in fact, the main cause why 
documents oit papyrus are 5ti rare, and is, inorcovcr, die greatest 
dilfirulty with M'hich excavators have had. to contend. Hence work 
in the Della has not as a rule compensated for die expense involved, 
and the disparics' of our information concerning the two halves 
of the couiitn' is a factor which should never be lost sight of It 
is true, however, diat this generalization is liable to exceptions. 
Bubastis and Tan is are great dries of the north wliich liave yielded, 
important results, though mostly only of stone rnonuments reas- 
tant to the action of water. So too in the soutli the superb temples 
of Luxor and Kamak. stand on the cultivation svitbin a stone's 
throw of the Nile, but at Kaniak Lcgcain’s great find of 1905. 
bringing to light many hundreds of splendid inscribed figures, was 
rendered possible only by a process wittily described by Maspero 
as 'Fishing for Statues', 

It would be good if die quantitative delects of our docuiuenta- 
rion were ofiser by its qualitative excellence. Unhappily it is not. 
In order, hovves'cr. to forestall the cnticisin that the account about 
to be given is luiduly pessimistic, let it at once be admitted that for 
vividness of expression and richness in human touches the Egyptian 
records vastly excel their coimrerpam from other ancient Oriental 
lands. All that will here be called in question is their adequacy from 
the strictly historical point of view. True history Is unthinkable 
without knosvJcdgc of personal relationships, and in Egypt itself 
the chronicles of Arab times offer an almost continuous spectacle 
of bitter animosities, of family and scaarion feuds, of violence and 
of bloodshed, to mention tnilv die more sombre aspects. In die 
Pharaonic age it cannot liave bt'cii otherwise, or at all events we 
must largely discount the unruffied narratives of positive exploits 
which arc so nearly invariable. It is mone by ittimmcc than by 
explicit statement that we Wcomc aware of the con H ice between 
Queen Hashepsoise and her younger coiison Tuthinosts 111 and 
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tbat wc Ciiti Eracc the rUc ol the nilrrs, ill i>f them inthrar}' or ,it 
Tease miSitajic. who inaugurated respectively Dyas. XI!, XVIII, 
XIX, and XXIh Otir kja-ivvicdge of the conspiracies which ended 
the life oi King Amin cue ni& 1 and ar least threatened that of 
Raniesscs Hi is owed in the former case to chance references in two 
separate literary compositions, and in the latter to the preservation 
of the actual document recording the fate of die odpnts. In general 
it may be said that anything sitiistcr or wisucccssfol iu the careers 
of the Phamolis is carcfolly suppressed, dius depriving us of just 
that information which gives anthcnric htsroiy its colour and oom- 
ptexiqm It is a piquant fact that while individual character and 
fortune were thus so care fully concealed, we stid possess dtc mum- 
niificd bodies of a number of the monarchs.' In one ease only, that 
of Akhenaten cosvards the end orOym XV 111 , iJo tlie inscriptions 
and reliefs bung us face to face with a pcrsonalicy markedly Hdiifer- 
ent from that of all his predecessors, but the much varying estimates 
of this rehgious innovator only confirm the point wliich it is here 
sought to drive home, jmncly the essentially one-sided and unreal 
picture of the rulers W'hich emerges front the records they liavc left 
behind thejtt- 

It is curious to obsen'c how much our supply of historical tejcB 
depends oti the degree of prosperity* enjoyed by Egypt from time 
no time. There are two great Intermediate (‘eriods separating the 
Old Kingdotn (Dyni, IV-Vl) from the Middle (Dyns. XI, Xil), 
and tbe ^ddle from the New (Dyns. XVlti-XX), afrer which 
follow four centuries of foreign cncroacbment before tbe Renais¬ 
sance of the rulers nf Sais (Dyii. XXVl) sets in. For the direc 
troubled ages just mentioned the monuments ate sparse and singu- 
iarly uninformative, and ir is only when fresh fanidics of strong 
juoiiardis climbed into power chat narratives of events become at 
all frequent. In the Old Kingdom oifidal records of Pharacinie 
achievemcut are completely absent; the kings were gods, too lofty 
and too powerfid to care for recitals of their doings to be com¬ 
municated to their subjects; their pyramids wem sufficient testi¬ 
mony to their greatness. The same is true, only in a lesser degree, 
of the mighty Dyn. XJI, which !m left us, as almost its sole State 

* hkf [he r]-lb1jTt limt bdowp pp. i 
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rccortls only tbo account ot tltc bui]<ikig of a Ecniplc at Heliopolis 
by Sciiwoiirc i' and the boundary siouc ftom the mgion of the 
Second Cataract bearing the already cited (p. 37) contemptuouF 
diaractcrizarioii of the Nubian enemy. The ndets of the XVlIItli 
and die two iolltiWTiig dyriastiei were much less tuto[i:i4mt of self- 
glorification ^ rlib is doubtless because thc>’ tvere sprung from petty 
local pnnccs. w ho, as we dial I see. had Irom tlie start no dislike foe 
pcrpetuadiig on stone the outsuindiiig events of their careers. Com- 
mcmoratis'c stelae erected in the temples by rovid command begin 
to be frequent only in the late Ds-u. XVII and end at the dose of 
the XX tit. The range of subjects is very limited, the predominating 
topics tieiug die building of some favoured deity’s shrine or the 
quelling of rebellion in a neigbbhtuiing land. A suspect feature is 
die stcrecjtyped setting in winch the narrative is wont to be cast; 
the Pharaoh siunmons his courtiers and asks their advice; diey reply 
with fulsome flattery or with counsel which their master is unable 
to accept; then he divuiges his own wise plan. Tlic approximate 
crudi of what is thus recorded is seldom open to doubt, but tilere 
will certainly have been some distortion through the mode of 
presentation. Here we find exempli lied one of die most charac¬ 
teristic traits of die Egyptian habit of mind, the extraordinary 
attachment to the tradidonal as opposed to (be actual, tn fact acoti- 
sers’atism of e.xpression widiout parallel elsewhere in die world. 
No other people has es'cr shown a greater reverence for whai was 
by them tenticd ‘die time ol die ancestors\ ’die time of the god*, 
or ‘the fin.t occasion*. Occasionally this love of the dme-honoured 
and tbe typical led to downiright falsihcadon. Every' £g)'pd:in king 
w'as represented as a cotiquen>r alike tn the ancient writings and in 
the reliefs on tlic temple walls. The model often goes badt to the 
earliest rimes. The l^ltaraoh grasping .1 group of foreigners by the 
forelock with the other arm upraised to batter their skulls to pieces 
lias its prototype on the famous palette of Na^tmer (Pi. XXI) 
belonging to the very beginning of ITyn. 1, save that there a single 
pruoncr w depicted instead of a multitude. Such a disregard of 
reality' was sometimes carried to absurd lengths. Who is going to 
believe that die eighteen-year old Tut<aiikliariirin es'cr drove hb 

' 1, Rome, hjjk, pp jjt If, 
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chariot stnigliT into an alitai host killing a score ot foes with the 
arro^vs from liis bow, or again that be slaughtered unaided a whole 
pride of lions? Yet such are the scenes depicted on the wonderful 
painted box front tlie famous tomb. An even more deceptive 
situarion resulted ironi the conibination of the above-mentioned 
trait witJi a lack ofscrupui<»sit)' as regards ancestral property'. Not 
only did certain kings nitliJessly ^uairv' stone froni the builduigs 
of their predecessors, sviih the result that many vJtiablc inscrip- 
doiis anti scenes remained hidden behind temple walls claimed by 
them as ihcirowii, but also thes* did not hesitate to ascribe ro ilieni- 
sclvcs deeds of heroism or pietv in reahty borrowed iroin others. 
The funerary temple of King ialuire^ ol ITjti. V depicts a group 
of Lib van chicfiajns bnnighi as prisoners and specifies the number 
ofcanic taken as bcx>ty;' thcidcurical scene is found depicted in the 
pyramid temple of Piopi II of Dyn. VI,- where the Libyan princes 
bear precisely the same names; so, tw, lor a third time in a far dis¬ 
tant Nubian temple under the Ethiopian kingTaharka {c. 690 
From much later limes some w'ar-pictutcs of Ramcsscs 111 at Kar- 
nak have been proved to be exact copies of earlier ones due to 
Ramcsscs N.* just as the great calendar of olfcrings at Mcdinct Habu 
was a nicrc replica of that in the Uatne^um.^ Not is this kind of 
horrowiiig con lined to the monuments ol royalty. At Thebes ihc 
tombs of three disttrict viriers contaui precisely the same speech of 
cxJiortation addressed to tlicni on the occasion of their appoint— 
ment:^ it need hardly be said ihat die chance of ditTcrcnl iHiaraohs 
having used identic^ words at even relans'ely short intervals is 
remote in the extreme. 

In some ways the narratives found in the tombs of the nobility 
and men of lesser degree who had received exccpcional promotion 
arc less cxmvctitioiia] and more illimunating than thtisc reflecting 
the monarchical actisities of the sovereign . But such texts arc far 
from coimitoiii of the Old Kingdotu niastabas^ at Ciiza and bak— 

‘ ItordiAnlt, Sofiu(fr,n, Pl. 1, * li. Pli. H' * Kswa, it. PL W 
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r M»«ub) i» (be Arabic t<H th« baichn truul rmi in tbe rouityarili of 
miidrtn native hnoK*: then etnpb'VBj Uy tluj wutkmat ji ibe cxcavxnMu tnr the 
Hhlunn inrsib uipcrtowittio cif luttiki ^ppcinnrc. 
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kara and of Dyti, XVlIl rock-tomlK at TUcbc< not one m twenty 
recounts any inddenis of its owner’s careen On tlie otLcr hand, 
long scqucucoj of honorific dtlos arc almost iitvariable; never was 
there A tacc of tnortals so enamoured of outw'ard recognition and 
so given to the daunting of decorative epithets. It is. of course, not 
denied tlmt inanv of the titles thus R>UJid refer to actital administra- 
tive functions. Where autobiograpliical insmptiOTis occur they 
mostly dwell on the performance of royal commands or uptni the 
dignities conferred by successive monarebs: a recurrent phrase of 
early times reads 

1 acted so tiiat His Majesr)' ilmuld praise me on account of it. 

More frequent, however, arc stereotyped phrases in which liie 
virtues of a tomb-owner arc proclaimed: 

I gave bread to the hungry and dothes to the naked 

or else 

] was beloved of my father, praised by my mother, atid kind to my 
brethren. 

At a later dare such professions asume a much more elalxiratc 
form, and breathe ideals of generosity and kindliness not substan¬ 
tially difrcrciit from those of Christian iry. The great man’s fcllow- 
cidzciiS could look to him for justice and protection at ad times, 
witness suds a common assertion as 

I rescued the poor man &oni him who wis more powerful titan he, 

Tlicre is no reason lo doubt th,it iti tlic best of cases such claims 
corresponded closely to the reality; in the worst they testified to 
principles to which at least lip-service was done. But an additional 
monve for recordings of this kind was the often mentioned hope 
that passers-by, impressed by suda evident merit, might be stirred 
to make some offering or at least to recite the habitual prayer. By 
W'ay of illustrating the general tone and character of diesc semi- 
liisu^ricat texts there is here tnuisbiEd a particularly mteresling 
letter written by the youthful king Piopi II and inscribed upon a 
toiiib-wall of the prince flarkhuf at Asw'ant’ 

Thou liaii said in this thy letter that thou hast brought a Deng of the 
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god’s dance's from the bnd of the f-Iotizoti-dwcllers like to the Deng* 
brouglii by the gtxJ's seal-bearer Baweeded Irotn Pwene in the time 
ofkon; md tiiou hast said to My Majesty tlut never iud the like oi hini 
been brought back by any other who Im visited Yarn yresiotisly. Truly 
f know that thou does: what tliy Lord loves and praises. Truly thoti 
passest day and iiigUc taking thought for me. . . , My Majesty will 
perform thy many cjcocllent requests so as to benefit die son oi tliy son 
eternally, and so that all prt?ple sliall say when they hear what Mv 
Majesty did for thee; ‘Is there the like of those tilings which were done 
for the Sole Companion Harklinf, when lie rciurocd from Yam, on 
account of the s'lgi lance which he showed to do wltat his Lord loves and 
praises and comniands'’ Come north to die Residence at once, Hurry 
and bring with dice this Deng* ,,, If lie goes down svidi thee into the 
ship, get stalwart men wlio shall be around him on the deck, beware 
lest he fill into the water. Also get stalwart men to pass the night around 
him ill his iciii, and make itispectiou tni tunes in die night. My Majesty 
desires to see diis Deng more diaii all the iributs of the Miiic-latid and 
of Pwciie* ... 

Combined or akcmadiig w'ith such nocrarives of personal ex- 
pencncc. die rvails of Old Kingdom rotiibs sometimes htirl itti- 
precations against possible violators or else record lestainentarji’ 
disposiriotu assuring to the tOTiib-ownet the funerary oderings 
iieccssar)' forliis welfare after death. But signal exam pies of the royal 
favour are also a cointnoii dieiiic. From dicsc we iiicidcriEally Icam 
diat it was die king alone who had power to concede the granite and 
die fmt white limestone required Ibr the doorways of his nobles’ 
mastabas, and occasionally there is question ol food left over fi'pni 
die palace wliidi w-as either distributed among the eourdets or 
hamied over to the Avi-pricsts {*soiil-scr%'‘anis*) to be placed upon 
the offering-tables of the deceased.^ It is significant that the ftmerary 
fomiula repeated in almost every' inscribed tomb begins with the 
words which the king gives* * the same ex¬ 

pression being applied, though less often, to royal favours granted 
w'hilc the recipient was still upon earth. Evidendy the power of 
the Pharaoh was parainimnt in every province of Old Kingdom 
life. The reverence shown to his person was abject in the extreme, 

* URdoiibtcdly a r«1 pvgtny fnim the heart of A^r^. a* the deteminiatjve ihnwj.; 
m Jtxtv. tSj tf * JEA xnv, ff. ‘ .'tmfiiiiiw'frt, pp. ?j if 
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One ptiwtly attendant tcUi how by accident the kitig's sceptre 
brushed against bis foot .-uid how great was his relief when his 
master refoaiued from striking him i Other high oiTurers of State 
bo.i 5 t that they were jXTtnittcd to kiss their sovereign's foot instead 
of the ground in front of him A Apart from the tomb-inscriptions 
the only other stone records of the period ate those hi the quanies 
and mine-workings, gralfiti on the rocics on the wav thither, and 
lastly some royal rescripts which were set up in temples like those 
of Coptos and Abydos exempting their pnesdioods from taxation 
and from arbitrary’ removal their posts. Of papyri oiily a vers’ 
fess' have sursivcd, mainly accounts and scraps of lertcri.J The 
annals of the Palcimo Stone will be discussed later. For the rest our 
evidence for the Old Kingdom is purely archaeological. The abso¬ 
lute power oi tlic f^haranli is unmistakable, TliesbEC of the pyramids 
tells its own tale of overweening ostentation. In death as m Ufo the 
king liked to gather his nobles around him, and the witiespread 
streets of mastabas surrounding the royal sepulchres bear witness to 
the high degree of centralization ui diosc times. 

It is not wdthout gwd reawii tltai die above brief charaacrizi- 
tion ol Egyptian history has drawn for its illustration so brgely 
upon the Old Kingdom. For diis is the age in which die distinctive 
fciturcs of the Pharaonic civilization arc seen at their purest and 
best. The actual formative period by in the preceding centuries, but 
these are inardcubcc for lack oi written material, hi the Middle and 
New Kiiigdoius the gaicral aspect of such records iU may striedy 
be called historical remains the same; unchanged is the scU-satii- 
facaon of the writers, the obvious predilection for die picturesque, 
the suppression of every thing except isolated iu ddcnis—all these 
things invariably accompanied by the stringing together of titles 
and laudatory epithets. But nowall sortsofsub$i<h.iry material come 
to sw'dl the sources at die liistoiian's disposal, stories, moralbung: 
traaates. judicial docimients, letters, aud Accounts. This increase 
in our documentation is connected with the dearly observable 
bet that the older papyrus manuscripts and the like are, the 
less the chance of their survival; the few Old Kiugdi»iii papyn 
which we possess are remarkably fragile. As ret,-, 4 » ^,u ciuitciit, 
' L'ffc, L iii. * H.-tR ui i(XK • Set laek.^. ti|L 
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the new experiences dI civil wr:!!; atui foreign invasion had su|>cr- 
vened to dan ip down die serene optimism perv'-tding all the Old 
Kingdom records; more will be said on this subject in Chapter VI. 
If it be asked where onr best liistorical material is to be found, our 
answer may seem to be almosr a contradiction in tenns; it is to be 
found in Egyptian fiction, w'hcre ilie authors were able to depkt 
existing conditions and to vent ilieir feelings with a freedom im¬ 
possible svhen the predominant nitcntiou was that of boasdng. It is 
needless here to quote examples substmriatitig what has just been 
said; they will encounter us as we proceed. 

The rest of this chaptet must be devoted to die difiicuJt topic of 
chronology. If in dating dicir inscriptions and papyri die ligyprians 
had employed a cottsccutive era like our own or like tliat which the 
Muhammedans reckon from the Flight of the Prophet from Mecca 
£0 Medina, no serfous ehronological problem would have arisen. 
Unfortunately for us from Dvti. XI onwards each king counted 
only by the years of his ow^l reign, and for die earliest dynasties 
there are srill further complications. These preferences of theirs 
would have mattered but litde had we bcenlutky enough to know 
die precise order of all the Pliar.aohs and the highest year-date in 
ever)' ease, since the pmititui of each mounment relatively to our 
own inode of dating cxtuld then have been elicited by sunplc addi¬ 
tion or. as it a called, by ‘dead reckoning'. Clearly it was by this 
process dial Manctho obtained his totals, since whenrver he goes 
into the details of a dynasty Iw specifies die number of years bclot^- 
ing to each reign. In die earlier tbys of Egv’ptology its adepts ac¬ 
cepted the evidence of Manedto with a childlike credulity which 
had as its only excuse die absence or shortage of mote ttusrworthy 
information, and today there arc srUl certain scholars not wholly 
innocent of this erroneous mode of calculation. It is tischiss here to 
repeat wliat has been srared above as to the ontnisrworfh incss of 
Manetho, at least in the fbnn in which he lias come down to us. 
bur the reader may be interested to compare his figures for the 
whole ofEgyptbn history' widi diosc now genrriilly admitted. For 
die first eleven dynasties he gives 2.300 years, from Dyn. Xll to 
Dyn. XIX 2,121 years, and 1,050 years from Dyn. XX to the death 
of that Darius w^ svas conquered and replaced by Alcxjiidrr the 
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Great. This oiakcs in aJI just over 5,Jjoo years froin Mcncs down to 
the birrh ot Chrisc, in ^lariirg contrast to the maxinumi of 3^^^ 
yenis which so sane a historkn as Eduard Meyer was ready to admit 
the same period. 

Of far greater chronoJogical value is the TuHii Canon of Kings 
(above, pp. 47'8). or would be if it had extended further and had 
been better prescrs’cd. Here tint on!)' were the years of each rcigii 
recorded, but also the number of mouths and days above the full 
years completed. It u evident tliat the compiler lud at his disposal 
sources of hifonuation not only relatively free from gaps, but also 
on the whole accurate and reliable. The figures lor Dyti. XII have 
been shown to be pretty well in accord with what has been ascer¬ 
tained from the contemporan' moiminents. The few totals given 
were obviously obtained by dead rcckonuigt and use of them will 
be made for the guesses which arc to form the conclusion to this 
chapter. Whether the compiler's sources w'crc identical witli the 
^ referred to in inscriptions of Dju. XVni on- 

w'ards is uncertain; this w'ord clearly^ indicated andei^t historical 
records of one kind or another, and is habitually translated by 
scholars as ‘annals'. But nothing of die kind had been recognized 
by Egyptologists until the beginning of the present century, when 
H. Schafer, in collabomrion with L. Borchardt and K. Sethe, acutely 
diagnosed the true nature ol what has been alluded to already in 
passing under the name of the Paieamo Stoni=. 

The main piece of this ail-iinponanr documeuc is named after 
the Sicilian capital where it is now preserved, and is an insignidcanc 
kwhing piece of dioritc measuring nomore than lyinchcs in height 
and a foot in breadth. It is a mere fragment; otlicr fragments, cither 
belonging to the same monument or to one exactly resembling it 
in scale and arraiigemcnt, were later recovered aud are for the most 
part in the Cairo Museum. The recto of the Palermo porriotj is 
reproduced here in I’l. TIE, winch vs'ill help to make more com- 
prtdicnsihle tlie description now to be given. The text of the recto 
was continued on the I'pr.'a, and we must picture to ourselves the 
whale as a free-standing tibtong stela erected in some temple so as 
to be \ isible alike at front and back. Both sides were divided hori¬ 
zontally into registers or rosvs, these again divided vcrricatly into 
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cotiipartmciHi Wiih cirrying iti t>wn hicroglypliic Icgciitl, The cop 
row of die fCfw ctnimcniEcd the bare rianics of prcdynasCic riiJcrs 
coiiccrtiing whose lengths i>f reign anil whose doings presumably 
iiochmg W’as known. In all the other rows each compartment tvas 
ioparaicd from that to its left, nor by a straight line as in the first 
row, but by the symbol f for ‘year’, Bccw’ecn the rows there is 
always a horiionial band naming the king to whom belonged the 
compartments below, and his name is usually aocosTipanied by that 
of his mother; and beneath each compartment is an nidication of 
the height reached by the Nile imtndation in that particular year. 
Thus it ts plain that the monutnent, when complete, was a con¬ 
tinuous year-by-ycar record of all the kings named on its two sides, 
the first (in row 2) having undoubtedly been Mencs, whJc the last, 
at the bottotn of the t'crre, may w'cll have been Ninserr^, the sixth 
king of Dvn. V, tliough die latest name preserved on the stone is 
that of the third earlier NcftTirkarc^. Tiie hieroglyphs within the 
compartments always record some outsrandiiig event or events 
of the year in question—a thing or things which could serve to 
cliaractcrizc it and by which it could be reinenjbercd. It will be 
observed tliat whereas from the second to the fifth row of titc 
recto each conipartmeiii contains only a single crow'ded column ol 
writing, in the sixdi row the compartments are huge enough to 
hold three or tour such columns. On the t'crjfl the sine ot the com¬ 
partments is even greater, with the eonsetjucncc that the iiuiiiber of 
events recorded is much increased, Bor this there arc two possible 
reasons: either the hapjieniiigs of the more remote centuries had 
passed into obliviun or else they were deemed of little inaputrance 
in comparison with the signal successes of recent times. However 
this may be, it is evidcm'that had we been fortunate enough to 
possess d)e entif c chronicle intact, its niscriptioiis w^ouJd have taught 
us as much about the achievements of the past as the Fliaraohs of 
Dyii, V wished posterity to learn. Their interests lay in fcligioiis 
festtvais, the creation of statues ot the gods, occasional victories 
over foreign tribes, expeditions in tjucst of minerals, and the build¬ 
ing of temples anti palaces. Our own concern in the present con¬ 
text is only \s'ith the chronological significance. How' valuable this 
would have been to the lustorian if we had the stela complete can 
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be easily realkcd. Assunuiig the indent clm>niclcr s knowledge to 
have been correct, we should have ascertained the exact sajuence 
of all the kings from Meii« to Niusetref, the exact number of yeart 
tejgncd by each of them, and above all a simple counting of the 
cumparnnctits would liavc put us in posstssioii of the total of years 
covered by the fust five dyn;tsrics. Even in its present fiagmetitary 
conditicMi, the stone can to some extent be utiliaed for cimmologi- 
cal purposes, as w ill be seen later, But it embraces only a small part 
of the entire history, just as the Turin Canon of Kings fails to rc^ch 
even the great Tutbmosidc period. From that point onw-irds, we 
should be utterly at a loss to establish a sound chronology were it 
not for a w'holiy different method of reastiiung whicli must now 
be expLuned, 

It is curious to reflect tint it is nothing but another defect which 
has come co our assistance- But diis titne the defect lies not in the 
Impcricct condition of the htstoncal documents at our disp<is-il, but 
b an imperfection of the old Egyptian calendar itself. From tiinc 
tintncinorbl the civil year of the Egyptians had been one of 365 
days, made up of three seasons' of four 30-dby months each, to 
whidi five so-called 'epagonienal' days were added. But since the 
true astronomkal year comprises a trifle more tlian y65J liiys, in the 
fifth year New Ycar*s Day of the civil calendar would be \ wdiolc 
day ahead of whatcs'cr cs'cnt marked the start of the astronomical 
year, hi the absence of any sucli iutercaktion as w'e undertake in 
leap year, alter about t20 years tint calendar svould be a whole 
month til advance of the astronomical year, and the discrepancy 
woidd grow worse and worse until die position described thus in 
a Ratnesside papyrus would be reached: 

Winter is come in Sunutin'. die mipUitbs ate rcvn-$ed, the hours in 
confiision. 

The ttihijgual Decree of Cano pies (337 b,C,) aft’ords good evi¬ 
dence that the ^ypriani, with tlieir mbom conservatism, never 
sought to remedy the position by intercalation, for m that decree 
Ptolemy 111 Euergetes proctaimed the iutroducrion of an extra 

* Nomrt cif iht »?!««»: Akhc 'Inu-iihinir, ‘Winter’, Slfnntn *Siiinm«’, 
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daj' of fcstiv^ after the five cpa^onieiial davi ui order to prevent 
that 

the iMtiotul feaits kept in ’winter dnHil J come to be kept in suninier, the 
sun cFungnift one day in every four years, and tliat other feasts nosv kept 
iu siuntner should come to be kept in winter in iutuxe times, as has 
formcily happened, 

Ptolctny’s attempted reform proved abortive, and things went on 
as before until Augustus imposed on the Egyptians in 30 b,c. the 
Julian calendar of days, Es^cn then this ’Greek year , as it was 
called, was not used by the natives until .after they had embraced 
Christianity, 

It is obvious that the relation of the civil calendar and the asiro- 
nomtcal year would right itself in 4^ 3^5 ” t .4^ y^cars. after any* 
astronomical event had fallen in turn on every diftcretit day ot the 
civil calendar. Various tlieorics hasT been put forward to explain 
how the brilliant star Sirius (the dog star, cijuated by tlm Egs pcbni 
with ilicir goddcis Sopdc, Greek cs^tiivalent Sotliis.) began to be 
rccogriKed as offering a sound basis for detcrminitig the most suit¬ 
able date for New Year’s Day, Perhaps k had been noted that die 
Nile began to rise with special rapidity about the same dme whcji 
Sirius, after having been invisible for a prolonged period, was ftrst 
again observed in die sky shortly before sunrise. At all events this 
latter event, described by nitidcm astronomers as die heliacal rising 
of Sirius and by the Egyptians as ’the going up of Sodiis’, came to 
be regarded as the true New Year's Day {y[/ frpt-fnpt), the day with 
whidi 'first month of hiundation (tlie first scast^n). day one' of the 
m'il calendar ought alw.iys to have coincided. We have it on the 
audioricy of Censorinus that heliacal rising and civii New Year's 
Day did so coincide in a.d, 1351, ,tnd thence it is calculated that 
simitar coincidences liad occurred lu 13^-7 ^773 

liicroglyphic inscriptions two records of Sothic risings have been 
found, namclv from an unspecified year of Tuthmosis ill (on xi, 
2«).' and from year 9 of Ainciiophis 1 (xi. 9). a«d the like is deter* 
mined for year 7 of Setiwosrc 111 (viii. ttV) in a papyTiis from the 
temple of El-Laliuti in die Fayydm, Gombiiiaiioti of these dates 

^ Etiit tivny^iiifinT ht tijy ot tlic rlcvrtifh nioridi* tttc 

titird mcftnth ul iitiiiiMr. 
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witli those prcviomly uieiuioiicd yields ^ the corrcsponduig years 
1469, 1536, and 1S77 fl.c. For Technical reasons there arc slight 
dillercnces of opiition auTotig scholars a$ to the exact hgum, the 
most recent alternative given for the last of them being 1S72 b,c. 
Otherwise there seems to be uiunitihty. 

No attempt can here be made to descrihe the ways in which 
about deDemihmig the dates of Plimohs 
sut>$C(|uetit to Dyn. XVIII, that to which botJi Anienopbis I and 
Tuchmosis U 1 belong. Suffice it to say that for most of those rulers 
agreement has been reached witliiii fairly uamwv limits. For the 
last thousand years there have been tound occasional synchroiiisjns 
with events ui other Near hastetn lands, so that in connexion widi 
them the researches of scliolars in several dirterent fields liavc to be 
taken into account. As regards the Second Intermediate Period, the 
dark age intervening between Dyns. Xll and XVUI, for a host of 
diffirrent reasons stliolats will now allosv little more than a couple 
ol; ccjitiirics. Hetc, however, a formidable difficulty has alwavs 
been telt, since the Turit) Canon enunicrates at diis point well over 
a hundred kings, a Very large number to crowd into a space of 20a 
years. Ht>wcvcr, the hgurc given tor most of rlie reigns seldom 
exceeds three years, and since tlierc is no trace <if any total in the 
colunws recording tljese. no insuperable objection stands in die 
way of the hypothesis that many of these kings were contemporary 
with one another and ruling 111 djiferent parts of the country. The 
■tlteniativc is to throw back the Ojti, Xli Sotliicdateauentire Mrto 
years. Tliis was the solution long advocated bv Sir Flinders Petrie, 
but the dearth of monuments and vari<ms archaeological considera- 
dons militate surongly against this view, and it is obviously best to 
accept 1872 B.C, a.s the earliest relatively certain fixed date in 
Egyptiati history. 

Nevertheless, Icgidniatc curiosity svill not be satislied without 
some attempt to estimate the probable date of Mcncs. The argu¬ 
ments to be drawn from the Paler mo Stone arc coo complicated 
tor more than the briefest of itatcmenEj, The evidence of the bot¬ 
tom registers of the er™ makes it likely that the bteaddi of die 
original monumeut was abs?utiiixie dnits that of the fragment still 
extant in the Palermo Museum, and wiien this conclusion is utilized 
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for calculanag the nujnb^r of years comprised in registers 2-5 of' 
tiic rccA', disc is TO say die part occupied by die first two dynasties, 
diat number works out at about 450 years. Snidena cannot be too 
often warned how precarious stich caicubtious must necessarily be. 
Wc clutch at a straw, likewise, when we assume that the Turin 
Canon is to be implicidy trusted. On the other liand, iDt cWdcnual 
value has often been under'-cjtiniated, for the sober figures wIiiL'ii it 
offers should inspire confidence rather dun the res'ersc, as we s hall 
now attempt to show. The restoration of die broken total at the 
end of Dyn. VI has been disputed, but imdonbtcdly gave yj5 years 
as die juJti of years fioiu Menes down to that point in Pharaonic 
history. Then followed cighreen msigmficanc rulers of whom Ach- 
thocs of Hcraclcopolis (Dyn. IX) wnw the chief; their names arc 
mostly losT, as well as the total of their reigns; here w'c may i^ly 
choose bctw'ccii Ed. Meyer’s estiiua to ofaoo years and a lower one 
of. say, too years. Next conics Dyn. Xf with six kings for whose 
last four reigns 4^, S, 51, and 12 ^^ears arc presenx’d, making tio 
years in all; since die kingship ot the first tWTi was certainly of short 
diiradoii wc must accept the recorded total of 143 years for the 
entire dynasty: ibcre is a slight paUoographical difficulty, but this 
is disposed of by the above argument. As regards Dyn. XII wc have 
already accepted 1872 u.C. for Senwosm III s seventh year, and in¬ 
disputable moimmcntal evidence for the intcn.'aJ fi.ves the accession 
of Ammcncincs i, the founder of the dynasty, to ippi B.C. or there¬ 
abouts. Adding these figures, we obtain +14J + 100 (or 200) 
~ 95 S = JiSq (or 3289) b.c. for Menci and the beginning of 
Dyn, I, a date approxiiuaiiiig closely to die 3197 u.c. finally 
admitted by Meyer. 

Such doubt as subsists with regard to this calculation obviously 
centres in tbe Turin Canon’s total isl <>5.'* years tor Dyiis. [-V 1 , 
making desirable a rather closer scrutiny. Tbe 1,497 y«irs given by 
Afiicanuscan be rejected witbout further ado, the superior authorit)' 
of the Rarnesside papjTUs being incontestable. For tlie Pbaraohs 
of Dyns. I—VI there arc 51 places occupied now or formerly, yield¬ 
ing an average of tSf years for each reign. For Efyns. 1 and 11 
excavations have disclosed rhe names of aboui 17 rulers, while tlie 
Canon lias 18, the Abydos list 15, and Manetbo again 17; if, as has 
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been cxpialncfl jbnvc. thf l^alcnnu Stnne alkmctl 450yL'ir5 to diot: 
dynasties, tlic average reign would be about 27 ycani. a rather Ingh, 
but not iiiiptssiblc, figure. Oi: the it kings recorded by the Turin 
fragments ior Ostis.. IU-V. the names ol only 8 arc prescrx'cd, but 
tlic lengths of retgti are intact except in 4 lost instances and 2 more 
where wliat lias becji read as 10 may be either 20 or 30; the sum 
of the tciuaining 15 is 208 years or about 14 years apiece, but we 
arc sotiievs'hat disconcerted at finding only 19 years allotted to 
Djoicr, the builder of the Step l^'mmid with its vast temple area, 
and only 13 years to Cheops who raised die greatest pyramid of all. 
Lasdy, in Dyii. VI the nonagenarian Piopi 11 w'as followed by eight 
ephemeral rulers oi whom the last tour count only years be¬ 
tween them: here the short reigns and the long one balance one 
another^ making the preserved total 0(181 years t^uite plausible tor 
the r4 kings in [Question. Tlie foregoing analysis will liave been 
justified if It has demonstrated the inherent selt^onsistcricy and 
rationality ot the tlanon, at least for the period here under con¬ 
sideration. Caution demands, however, ihar we should not place 
uin]ue$tiuiiing fnth in a single papyrus from an uncritical age. and 
it is not surprising that many scholars should have expressed tlieir 
scepticism. For oiir part we find it djificult to accept for the begin- 
nijig of Dsti. 1 si.i low a date as 2S50 B,c„ tiiat proposed by the late 
A. Schaiif on the basts of die cejnaliy nneertain ciimnology of 
Babylonia, Our uwn preference is ta take 3100 li.C. as the most 
probable date, and to allow a margin of 150 years in either directioti 
as a salegiiard; but perhaps even that precatnion will some day 
pritve to have been insulficiciit. 
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EXCURSUS 

llEGNAL YEARS AND METHOD Of DATING^ 

J U5T half a ccuiury* ago Kim Sethe iiotked rhar the group for 'year* in 
nirnibcrmp the years of a Pharanh s reign didtiot, asfomtcriy vuppmed. 
• Set hmber JEA xxxL ii-:T 
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employ theiign&ior sun' whkh was die usmi dctcrnittiatis'c of words 
signifying time, but auploycd another si^ which read (Coptic 
con) and w’aj originally an independent word mcaniDg "occasion' or 
the like. The turthcr stiidy of inscriptions and cspcdally of the Palermo 
Stone threw uiioipcctcd light on this expression for Vegiial year".’ ivory 
tablets o| t>yn. 1 revealed that in die beginning dicyears of a reign were 
not tiiinibered. but wcft femcnibctcJ, as in Babylonia, bv same out- 
staiidhig event iliat h.iii occumrii in them. By the riiiddle of Dyn. 11 
such an event was the countUig ol all the cattle of Egypt, and suicc this 
adimnistrativc measure took place m aitermic years a number had to 
be used to indicate udiich particular count was to be understood in any 
given year. Tliuj under l^ing Ninntjcr the eighth year ol the reign vras 
expressed on die Palermo Stone by the words Tunc (ep) 4 of die 
count’. Inscriptions of r>yn4, IV-VI rendered die sense of such a datiug 
in less laconic fashion. For example, uiidcr Neterirfcaref of Dim, V a 
stela is headed by the words ‘Year of time 14. of the count of all oxcu 
and small aniniuls’, vvbilc in die reign of King Izozi towards the crid of 
the saiiic dynasty ive find die date 'Year aticr liiiic 4 of dm count', &c., 
tiicie daniigs obviously referring to the rweurj'-cighth and the ninth 
years of those respective rcigtis^ Before tong even the word 'count’ was 
occasaonally oniittcd, so dial all that was now wTioeii was 'Year time it', 
and wlien this stage was reaclirti nothing bur the presence of contem¬ 
porary examples using the words ’Year after' could prove that die count 
of catdc had not ceased to be biermid. Examples wtdi ’after’ occur utitil 
late in die rcigii of Piopi 11 , one of the lait kings ofDyti. VI, and it must 
consciluendy be assumed that throughout the Old Kingdom whenever 
‘Year nme 34' or the like is svritteii, tins denotes the forty-ciglith year 
of the rdgn. Froin Dyn, XI otiw'ards, however, it is ipiite cemiu that 
fo means no more tliau 'regnal year’, and that the figure that follows 
names the actual year ni the reign ', if by chU rime dterc wsi still made 
any count of the catdc it must liavc btwnic aunuaL 

In this connexion the ealendrical aspeei of die king’s accession is 
of important?. For die greater part of Egy ptian jiisroiy every regnal 
year starred on New Year 5 Day. i,c. the first day of die firsr month of 
the biundacion season (above, p. (ij). Since, however, die predecessor 
may have lived on for several monrlis and days after the beginning of 
his lasT year, the first year of die successor may liavc coitsritcd only of 
what rcmaiued over from die predecessor. Suppose, for example, that 
' K, Srtlic, Beltriff sttt Ahnifit A^imu rp. Jio-rw. iij I 

zw (Ifuhhhtf Miiil AlffthmziwttdF iii, Iripug, i^s_ 
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3. Plunoh died on the iwcncy-J&iyi day of the loiirth tt)on db of summer 
in his tbkry-soeotid year, his son's first year will havic embraced otJy the 
five days until the end of that month, pbu the five cpagonienal days, i.e, 
ten days in all Another way of stating this position is lo say that for the 
purposes of his dadng each ktug annexed to liimself all that there w:ts 
of lih predecessor’s last year, and tliat for chronological purposes the 
king whom we have presupposed must he coimicJ as having retgned 
thirtj -onc years. However, m the great Tudimoddc and Rani aside 
pcd<^ (Dyns. XVIII-XX) a diange w.ts made, cadi king dating his 
regnal year &om the actual calendar date of his accession- The coiise- 
<iucncc of this ituiovadon was remarkable; if, for example, an accession 
fell oo iii. 2-s, then in the reign in question 'year 6, third month of 
hiumlatioii, day 23' wotild fall 361 days later than year 6 , third month 
of IniBidation, day 27’. Thh paradoxical sate of affairs could nor fail to 
be awkward tor a scribe sec^g to place in proper sequcncL* a series of 
dated documems. and Is equally aw'kward for the modem hiscoriaji 
attempting to rceoustriict die events of 3 given year. Iris, accordingly, 
desirable to deccitninc the exact accession days of cadi separate New 
Kingdom king. Some time before die Sritc period (Dyn. XXVI) the 
old method lud been reverted to, so that once again regnal year and 
civil year were brouglit into harmony with one another. 
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FROM THE PYRAMID»BUILDERS TO 
ALEXANDER 


V 

THE OLD KINGDOM 

T H E gcncraiidcs of the Lst chapter uitghi well leave the 
iiovicc'i nihid in a state of confusion were dicy not 
quickly loUowcd hy a nnore orderly account of the course 
of events, h will be uecessaiy, however, to postpone until 
later any trcatniait of the Predynastic Period and the first two 
dytiastits, since those rctnore ages nisc proMcms too debatable for 
discussion at the present juncture, A bcginiung is liere, therelbrc, 
mode with the Third Dy nasty, which with die next three 
dynasties constituret the Old Khigdcjni, characterired by tlie grand 
line of pyramids running along the westetu desert from near the 
level of modern Cairo, The first king of Dyn, HI was the monarch 
whom later generations knew by the name ofDjoscr, and whose 
importance as die fnimderofa new epoch Is marked hi the Turin 
Canon by the exceptional use of red ink. Djoser's outstanding 
achievement unas the Step Pyramid at SaHfira overlooking the great 
citi' of Memphis, This is a massive structure rising in six unequal 
stages to a height of 204 feet (Pi. TV). Egypt has no more 
remarkable spectacle to offer than the comp.ir3tivcly recently 
excavated and restored complex of buildings of whicli diat earliest 
of die pyramids forms the centre. The credit for this is. Iiowcvcr, 
pmbahly due less to Djoscr liimsclf than to his famous architect 
Imhotep (Gk. Imouches), witosc later repuration as w'ritcr and 
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healer iiltunarcly led to his deification and identificatioii with tlic 
Greek denugod Asclcpios. k it not without reason diat Manctho 
ascribes to Imotithes the iti'V'cntion oi building in stone, since 
Djoscr’s great finicran' monnincnt was in tact the first to be con¬ 
structed wholly in that material. The royal tombs of die previous 
d>nia3dcs liad been mastabas ot bnck, with litdc cmploynictit of 
granite and limestone except for dijoriiig and die like. The Step 
Pyramid too was originallv conceived oi as a mastaba. though 
square and not oblong, bin later obtained its present unique appear¬ 
ance bs' successive changes ot plan, Investigacioti of the marc ot 
utidcrground galleries revealed a few walk lined with blue faience 
tiles to imintte matring, and elsewhere thousands ot splendidly 
shaped vases and dishes of alabaitet, breccia, schist, and otiier fine 
stones were toimd strewn about. Some low relicts depict the king 
in cereiiioiua] poses, and their cjiqnisiic delicacy sJiows diat die 
sculptors of the rime had niasEcted this rechiiique no less well than 
that of file noble seated statue of Djoicr that was also among die 
finds. The vast area outside brought to light cdilicrs ot the most 
luiexpected tj-pcs. Apart from die temple chambers on the nnrdi 
side which were needed tor the daily service ot otferings and other 
ccretiioniol, a$ well as a row of slirities appareittly lor the celebra¬ 
tion of the Scd-festival or royal Jubilee, various imposing smictvircs 
were uncovered of w^hirh die purpose is unknown or only guessed. 
These cvcryw'hcTc employed small bhxks td limestone contrast¬ 
ing markedU' with the cyclopean inasmiiy favoured by the nest 
d)*nasty'. Evidently the brick buildhigs of d»e foiegoiiig age still 
largely juHucnced the architect’s mind, the possibilities of stone¬ 
work being as yet only dimly perceived. Panicnlarly strange arc 
tile bali^peu stone doors copied from earlier ones of W'ood, and 
here for the first time are seen iluied or ribbed columns, some of 
tlicni with pendent leaves apparently copied from a now extinct 
plant;* these colunins are, howxs'er, stall engaged in the adjacent 
walls as if lacking cortJidencc in their own strength as supports. The 
entire site Is enclosed wrtiiiii a msgnificciit panelled and bastioned 
wall of finest limestone no less than a diird of a mile long from 
riortli to south and about liall'timt length from e.tsr to west. 

* JIlA TiXXY. U3 C 
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Passing over a ruysteiious building at the south-west comer of 
the enclosure tlte substructure ofwhich looks for all the world like 
a second to mb of Djokr himself, only on a smaller scale, we now 
turn to die scpnlclires of the other kings of Dyn. ID. Much cxcite- 
mait has bccti caused by Zakniii Goncim*$ discovery since 1951 
of a second very similar pyramid a little fanher to the south-svest. 
Here agaiti there is a huge enclosure fhmked by a stately wail of 
limestone displajhtig much the same teatures, but constructed with 
•in eye to economy chat proclaims it a copy of slightly later date. 
The same conclusion is suggested not only by the choice ofa some¬ 
what less advantagcoiu site and die use of larger masonr)', but also 
by the tact that unlike the Step Pyramid, die result of tnauv hesita¬ 
tions and changes, Goneim’s pyramid was tibsiously designed as 
sudi from the start. The cxcavabon is still incomplete, and it 
remains to be seen whether after the disappointment of an empty 
sarcophagus any substantial parr of a royal equipment wall ulti¬ 
mate] y emerge. There are at least dear indications that the monu¬ 
ment was not abandoned unused, and die sealings on some clay 
Stoppers revealed die king wlio had lieen die osvncr to have home 
the name ‘the Horus ^ekhemkhe’. This has been shown by Hayes 
to be die name to be read on a relief in the Wady Maghara (Sinai) 
which had previously been attributed to Scnwmpscs of Dyii. 1. It 
IS a strong corroboration of Ins viciv that the relief in question is 
now seen to have been one of a group of records of expeditions in 
quest of turquoise all belonging to Dyn. 111. Not only w'as Djohrr 
represented in this group, but also a Phannh named Zaii:tkhr 
closely associated with Djoscr at Ber Klullaf in Upper £gypt, 
where the two kings appear to have possessed large brick masiahas 
(cenotaphs?) side by side.* The pyramid of Zanakht, if ever lie had 
one, is unkncswTi, and Latier has suggested tliai lie died young and 
that the mastaba out of which the Step I*)Taniid grew w'as origi¬ 
nally meant Ibr liim. Yet another pyrattiid of what we are now 
entitled to call the Dyn. HI type was discovered by Barsanti in lyoo 
at Zawiyct cl-*Ar\'an a lew miles south of Giza, and is known as 
(he Layer Pyrarnid.^This monument, 5(1 badly mined that its nature 
has been seriously called in question, is attributed to an otficnvisc 

* PAl V. 37, - iii 70, 
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:tlniost unknown Pliiiraok, name Kiu^ba W33 found on £toue 
in die vidnity. Tlic and dtt; Litcsc of du:^ pyramidi ebat 
oan be pbeed in the same categon'* is situated many milt's south of 
Sakk^ at Mcidiini, not fa‘ from die entrance to the Favvum, 
Stripped as thh now is of all its outer coating it presents die appear¬ 
ance of a huge tower ivith sloping sides and two high steps near the 
top. Graffiti in the small and simple temple at its base show that in 
Dyn. XVrn it was believed ro belong to Snofru, the first king of 
Dyn. IV, but for reasons to be given bier a dideretit view is held 
b\' some. 

If Dyn. til be taken as begitmitig with Djoser, ir will have com¬ 
prised only four, or ar most five, nders covering, according to the 
Turin Canon, a span of no more than Idty-five years. Tlie nineteen 
years aljorted to Ujoscr seem an absurdly short time tor the com¬ 
pletion of so stupendous a moiuimeiir as his. Tlie Cvvcnty-ninc years 
given by Mancdio might be accepted the more readily were it not 
that Ills D)7I, rri counts nine bings, all ot diem except Tosordiros 
(Djoicr) with ntiidcnrifiablc names and having ^14 years as the 
total of their reigns. The Abydos and Sakkara king-lists support the 
Tuiiu Canoii^s figure of four oilers, bur there are disturbing dis- 
crepaiides in die names that they give. In particuiar there is a doubt 
about the position of Nebkaref,' whom die Safckara list places after 
Djoscr’s sinidarly named successor Djoser-tca, while the A^'dos 
list subsdmtcs the udierw'ise unknown Sedjes and Neferkarc^. The 
Turin Canon and die Sakkara list agree in makiiig Himy the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of Suofou, and diis Is coulirniL'd by a weh-knowni 
literary text.- A fact that may at first perplex the student is the 
absence from the king-lists of the ^ekiiemkhc, Kha'ba.aiidZaijakht 
mentioned above a$ the names of Dyn. IM kings. The reasim is diat 
in their time preference was still given to die ancient liabit of refer¬ 
ring to kings by’ their Hom>-namcs (above, p. 52) instead of by 
the Nomcn, wlikh occupied -t less prominent pisition imoJ die 
reign of Snofru, and which svas thenceforward enclosed in a car¬ 
touche, It is dius iiiorc chan probable diac the identity of the three 
kings in (jucstion is concealed in the cartouches of die king-iiscs. 
This is known ro be the case with DjoScr, who in the Step Pyramid 
' riifCcsriVi. VwwiitT, p. aov, ‘ JliA jaaii. PJ. 14 ,1 t. 
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:uidat Khillai is always dcscribod os 'dn.' Homs Nctjnkhc’. The 
iiiuiic Djoscr is first recorded oti ati only ilighriy later ivorj.' plaque 
where J[ appears as tile king's jJt'/v]yHiame,‘ but definiic proof of the 
idciitit}' of Netpikhc with die Djoscr of the liicroglyplw .tntl the 
Tosorthros of Manctho is found no earlier tlwn in a long rock- 
inscription of Iholctnaic date on the island of Sehc) in the Ftisr 
Cataract,* This insenpuon cebics that Kit ig NcrjrikiieDjoscr.K'ing 
in deep sorrow because n| a scsTii-yciT fortune that Inid afflicted 
the lond. sought counsel fiom the wise huhotep. Thtough him he 
learned that the Nile inundarton was under the control of the ram- 
headed god Ciinuni of Elcpliaimnc, wlioni Djoser consequently 
appeased by die gift of the large tract of Lower Nubian countrv" 
known in Greek rimes as the Dddekaschoenos, The degree of his¬ 
toricity to be attributed to the contents of diis late effusion has been 
much debated, but it seems improbable that this cxtcnshie snrtch 
of land w'as at the disposaJ of tile Pliaraoli at so early a date. 

Of coiiicmptirary remains of Dyis, HI there reinaius nothing 
more ro record save some blocks of a temple built by Djoser at 
HeUopolis.i so that we may nosv pass to the period wliidi marked 
the apogee of Egyptian history. Ifits five great pvTamids vs'crc all 
that the FouftTH l>y nasty had to show’ by wwy of accomplish¬ 
ment, these would still have ro be viewed as a manifestation of 
purposehil power and [eclimeal gciiius unsurpassed in any age or 
clime. The excavations of the lost sixty years Jiave brouglit about 
an jmpisrtant modii'ication in our conception of a pyrainid. So far 
from this being merely a self-sufficient geometrically shaped tnniu- 
lus of masitsnry raised above a royal burial, or, to dcline it more 
c-xactly, a gigantic tomb having 3 square base and four equal 
triangular sides lucctiug at the apex, it now appears radier os the 
culminating point of a vast funerary area auiipristtig, apart from 
die pyramid itself, durce distinct ports.' First, near the desert edge 
and overlooking the culuvation so os lo be accessible by boat in the 
Inundation season, there was rcguiarly a Valley Chapel of modest, 

' M. Z. Guncinv C^im, PL k 
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though ooiu; the less stately^ proportiojis. Thctjcc a wallctl-ixi 
Causcw'ay ottcii exceeding a tiuaner ol a wile in length led up¬ 
wards to die Funcraiy Temple proper, this abutting dUrectiy on to 
the east side of die pyTaniid, where a ‘false door* or stela recessed 
sti as to imitate a dtmrway ctubled the deceased (nonaich to emerge 
in order to partake of die lavisli hire from the many estates accached 
to the hmetary' ibuiidanou. The walls of all thtcc elements w'ere 
apt to be adorned widi reliefs and inscriptions illustrating the 
vanons activities of the estates, the achievements <11 die Pharaoh, 
and the daily and frsti^MI ritual celebrated m lus honour. Siualler 
pyratiiids close to his own were the burial-places of liis wives and 
daughters. Tlie pyramid sliajsc was definitely the prerogative ot 
royalr>\ hodi in size and in outward -ispcet coiiuastiiig vividly widi 
die da[-top}>ed mastabas of the related pnnccs, courtiers, and 
odidals which clustered around, and were apt to be laid suit in 
orderly streets like those of a weli-plaimed town, No visual symibol 
a>uld have better conveyed the awL'-impiriiig rekdoiiship befween 
an all-powerful monarch habitually described as j rjp rr ‘the great 
god’ or "I nit nfr hhc gtmdly god’ and those who were at once 
iiis servants and his worshipjscrs, A feature that has come into 
increasing prominence of btc is the presence on several sides of the 
pyramid'ofa fiilUsizcd wooden Wt lying within a special toofed- 
over trench of its own; examples of such boats have now been 
found as early as D>it. 1 ,' and they have often been supposed to 
enable the king to travel across the sky in the rratit of the sun-god. 
bur since tbej' are toimd lacing towards all tour points of the Com¬ 
paq, it Ls probable that they were intended simply to enable die 
pyramid-owner to voyage whcievcr he desired, even as he did 
while living np<ni earth." 

Maiiccho’s Dyn. IV starts witli a kiii^ whose name is corruptly 
given as SorU. By this must be tiicaiu Snofru, already refrrrcd tO 

the successor of Huny- Since his wife, of whotn more hereafter, 
bore tlic title Tlauglittrof the Cod' it has been suppfised that Huny 
w;is her tather and that Snofru owed Iih throne to this coiuicxion. 
However that may be. the importance of W'hat has survived of his 
activities, .ts well as the fact of Ids later deificadon at the turquoise 

' IjiiErt', CT iti. p. i: Mid Pi. 44. ’ 5(li- 7S ff- 
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mmcs of Siiui, tmkci it natural to diiiik of him ai the iihriatur of 
a new era. By a lucky dunce the Palermo Stone together with the 
large Caii’O fragment lia& preserved records of six of his twam"* 
four or more years of rtdgn; besides die building of many ships and 
the making of doors and statues tor bis palace there are recalled 
a campaign against a Nubian land whence he is asserted to have 
brought back 7.000 captives and aoo.ooo licad of catde, and another 
campaign against the Tjchnyu Libyans which jidded vciy' stibstan- 
nal, aldiouch smaller, boon'. Even more interrstinii is the already 

i_- 4 

nicntK^acd arrival, doubdi.^ ftmn By bios at the foot at tbc Leba- 
noil, of forry vessels laden with cedar-wood. Any other acbics'c- 
meiits of the kind that there may have been would, however, 
doubdess pale against the mighty memorials of himself snli to be 
seen at Dahshur, 4 miles south of Sakkara. It cannot but seem 
extraordinarj’ that one and the same king should have built for 
himself two pyraniids of vase dimensions at 110 great distance fnim 
one another, but the 6iet is vouched tor by a decree of the time of 
Piopi I fjccmpriiig their personnel from certain services to which 
less fortunate subjects of the Pharaoh were liable. The stela bearing 
tills decree^ was found in wlut may well have been the Valley 
Ciiapcl ot the Northern Stone I^'rimid of Dahshur, which there¬ 
fore almost certaiiily belongs to SnoBti, Recent excavations has'c 
proved that the second sume pyramid 2 miles farther south likewise 
belonged to liim, and since it is hard to imagine that he erected 
three pyramids, the one at Mcidum is now tentjtively ascribed to 
Huny, though inofini may have been responsible for its comple¬ 
tion. The balance ot evidence, however, seems fo point to the 
unpalatable conclusion that Snofru did possess diree pyramids. The 
southern of the two Dalishur pyraiiiidi, is known as the Bent or 
Rhomboidal Pyramid on account of the conspictiouslv lower angle 
of its upper IiJf. Its northcin neiglibuur displayii practically die 
same decrease dtnsughout its whole slope, and consequently iriay 
be the bter of the two. Both exceed 310 feet in height, and inter¬ 
nally show die tunlier resemblance of possessing ven' lofty cor¬ 
belled burial-chambers. Tlic cxcav^ations by Ahmed Faklirv* at die 
Bait Pyramid have brought to light hi m Valley Chapel admirable 
' ZAS die 1 £ * .l»w. Affii, U. sc5 fT; JiL tf. 
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ri-Uc'ts depicting t'cniide oiieriiig-bcarcrs pciM^td^ing SnofniV 
funerary' estates itt the various numes of Upper Egypt, these pre¬ 
sented in the order that siibsei^uently became stereotj'pcd- There had 
also been a Lower Egyptian series, but of this only a tiny scrap has 
been prcsciv'cd. These scenes are of great i^Ilp^lrca^lcc as showing 
that ahready' at tins cariy date there had coiue into existence the 
broad ndmiiiistrauve paneni which was to survive right down 
into Graeco-Roman rimi-s, 

Snohn left behind him die reputation of an ideally bcnedcent 
aitd good-liumourcd mouardi.* After Inm the line of pyramids 
moved north to Giza almost opposite Cairo, tbenccforw'ard with 
ouiy a single exceprion to move consistently southwards. To 
describe the Guta pyramids as among the Seven Wonders ot the 
World might even seem an understatement, since the Great Pyra¬ 
mid-* surpasses in bulk every building known to have been raised 
by the enterprise ot man, its height (4S1 ft.} being exceeded In 
monuments made entirely of stone only by the spires of Cologne 
Cathedral. As already mentioticd, the names of the creators of die 
three architectural giants stretching diagonally across the desert 
plateau at Giza (Pi. V) arc given by Herodotus as Cheops, ChcpJireri, 
and Myccriiius respccrively, and though m these forms dicyate far 
&om correct, their fartiiWity' jusiihcs dicir conrinued use. The 
Great PvTamid has bccQ described elsewhere so iully and so w'dl 
that 110 more need here be said dian that its iiitcnial anangcinents 
exhibit two complete changes of plan, the bst of whidi involved 
die constructiaii of the niars'cl Lous Grand GaUery slanting upwards 
to the actual buiial-pjacc, a stately hall of granite nosv known 
as the King’s Chamber, Three stnal! pyramids ac die base of the 
eastern side were destined for the royal builder’s wives, while large 
ntastabas in front of tliese were reserved for Ids principal sons. The 
funerary temple is novr completely destroyed, but some blocks 
with sculptured rclicb are believed to have come from the caiiso 
way.J^ Little is known of the author’s career apart from tins material 
ttstimtiny to his autocratic p<.twcr- his cattonclie, giving the 
name Khufwcy or more fully Khnomkhutwey, b found in s'arious 

* Cj. £4<r/MJW ex Peliiupie, p. |2- ® HM LtL j I. 
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quarrio, iii the to nth) of his kiiistolk and his iiohk% anJ in ecru in 
writiiigs of bter date . U ut attiong dicsc many mentions no con ten t- 
pofar\' record on ctahn gctifiinr hutorkal value except that con¬ 
nected with the bum! of bis mother Metephras. In February 1925 
the Hars'ard expedition directed by Dr. Rcinicr was tnvc!itig.idiig 
the area nninediatcly in trout of the cast side of die Great PsTaniid 
when it hit upon die careflilly concealed entrance to a tf>nib-shaft 
at the bottom ot wiiich was discovered the collapsed, but entire^ 
burial otittii 61 diis wife of Snofru and mother of Klntfw'cv.^ Tlie 

4 

reconsiiitition of the funiiEurc required many years of parieiit ctfort, 
but die result was the acquisition by the Cairo .Museum of a coUcc^ 
don of objects unrivalled for dieir chaste beauty and lovely propor- 
tiotis. This is iioE die place to expatiate upon the gold-casetl and 
inlaid bed, carrying-chair, ciittaiti box, and other treasures of this 
unique find, but we need to dwell a little upon the etiigina w'htch 
it presents. Though the wrapped snsccra of the queen were found 
stored away iti an alabaster box of the kind already at this period 
sometimes used for the purpose, not a trace of her mnnmiified body 
was to be seen when the lid ol the sarcophagus was raised. Tlie dark 
romance reconstructed by Reistict to explain so sirairgc a circum¬ 
stance must be read m his own words; all that seems appropriate to 
he said in the present stareuieiU otTacis being that there had clearly 
been a reburial tamed out widi the utmost secrecy and in such a 
way as to guard against any further molestation. Et must be added 
that the faimly rebnciii,shtps of Khufwcy s wives and children have 
been rccommicted by lldsiicr and bis assutoiil Sicvctison Smith 
wnth the utmost skill atid iiigemiirs', but arc too spcculanvc to be 
discussed here. Nor is dicrcany sound criterion upou wliicti u> b:isc 
a decision as to Khufwcy''s length of reign. This the Turin Canon 
states as rtt-enty-threc years, while Mauctiio, perhaps only giiesshig, 
accords to him no less thau sixty'-direc. 

The like may well apply to die sixry-six years svhich Matictho 
allows 10 Kliufwcy’s second successor, the builder of the Second 
Pvrauiid.' We have seen that die naiuc given to him bv Herodotus 
was Cbcplirihi. On the strength of diis Egyptologists have been 
generally agreed to read his cartouche as KLaffrer, but not long ago 
' Sttf Krii'w., f. ic*, ■ PM iii. rt 1. 
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R4iikc produced strong rcjsom tetr inverting the two elements of 
die compound name and for reading it as lbfklia<df.' If this W 
correa, we miisr suppose that die true proriiinciadun was later for¬ 
gotten and replaced by anodier rcdcctuig the written otiler of the 
tsvo elements. Since, however, lianke's surmise has not yet received 
the liall-mark of Egyptological acceptance, it is best to adlicre to the 
tinic-lioiiourcd appellation Chcphrcn. The magnitude of Cheph- 
ren 4 achievement as a pyramid-builder has been unduly over- 
shadoW’cd by that of his tather Kliufwey, since ahJee in area and in 
height die re k no great didcrence berweeu their tsvo moinimenrs, 
and owing tc the Second Pyramid's position on higher ground it 
actually appears the larger. The broken sarcophagus of polished 
granite still stands in its place in tlie burial-chainber, but the robbers 
left no trace of its original occupant. Substantial tcmabis of the 
three constituent parts of a normal pyrmutd establishnienc are sdli 
to be seen. The outstanding fcaturc in Chephren’s Funerary Temple 
is die immeiuc siite of ilie liincstoiic blocks used in its construction, 
larger than any elscwlicre known from Ancient Bg)'pt. Whatever 
sculptured reliefs there may have been here and iti the Causesvay 
have perished, save perhaps one or two fragments; neither have 
any been found in the Valley Chapel, where sucli decoration could 
only have detractied from the beauty' of the plain red granite walls. 
As it still survives, this Valley Ciiapel, formerly rniscaJled die 
Temple of the Sphinx, is among the most asvc^iiispiring siglus of 
the Giza area. The spacious Kalis with their austere sejuare pilhirs 
re deer the simple, but for that reason all die more impressisT, 
.aesthetic standards of those corly nines. Here too, among other 
statues of Cltephxen, was found that iiiars'enotis iLliorite figure 
which is surely among die greatest masterpieces of statuary that 
have survived from aiititjuity. 

Immediately to the north-east is die Sphinx/ in die popular 
fancy of all ages the embodiment of unsolved mystery and recon¬ 
dite truth Now that this colossal image of a Iiuiuaii-lieaded lion 
has been completely disengaged from die siirroundijig sand, niudi 
of Its cry'ptic charni has tlisappcared. ihii the riddle ot its origin 
remains. The most probable view seems to be tbar it was fashioned 
■ JAOS IxT, - PM iiL ». 
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bv Chcphrcn out of the kiioli of rock clojc to liii Causeway aji <3 so 
coiivcnictitly iovitiiig portrayal of hitiiself ill the combined aspect 
of a man and a [ion. The model doubtless did not start with bim, 
and was taicd to become a commonplace not only of Eg^-ptim 
architectural adornment, but also as a decorative niodf throughout 
die entire world. The Egypdatu themselves were not imerested in 
the historical origin of this pardcubr specimen. For diem the Giza 
Sphinx was a god whom they iiamcd Har^m-ddic ‘Homs in die 
horiroii', in Greek Harmachis. But it is certain fliat it was also 
tegarded as a likeness of the king. There is much plausibility in die 
late Professor Guntfs suggestion that die svord » derived 

from ^X *h™ig image’, a phrase properly requiring die 

addition 'ot die Lord of die Universe’or'ot (the god) Atum* that is 
sometunes ioutid. It is strange diai i Icrodoius completely ignored the 
Sphinx, and diarPliny^ was the only domical author to mention it, 
Conccnmig the events of Chcphreii’s reign there is no more to 
be told than in die case of Cheops, Tlie tradition preserved by 
Herodotus (ii. 124, rati) diat both thciie kings were cruel and im- 
pious tyrants was perhaps only a deduction from the immetisc 
bbours that they imposed upon their unfortunate subjects. The 
lie is given to die diargc of impieiy' by large- granite blocks from 
Bubostis bearing their names and evidently belonging to a temple. 
The reigns of die two kings were separated from one anodict by 
tkit of Ibi^djcdcf, whose tenure of the throne lasted only eight 
years. For some tuystcrious reason he selected for his psTamid a 
site a few niihs to die nortli-wcit of Giza, and tlicrc, at Abu Kodsh, 
ns uiifoiished remains have been excavated.> Another short reign 
or even two may have intervened between Chephren and Myceri- 
iius, if the figure of iS (or 28?} years in the Turin Canon is to be 
assigned to the latter. To Mycerinus or Mctikaurc^, to give his 
name a pronunebtion in better accord with the biecoglypIiLc 
writing, belongs the Third tVrainid at Giza,^ a tnudi smaller struc- 
mte which would have vied with its gigantic neighbours in magiU' 
ficcticc if the plan of coadng the whole of it in red granite could 
Iiave been carried out. The Work was, however, left unfitibhcd, 
and die use of crude brick for much of the Causeway and the 
* Wdi. Huf. f 7* ' t*M lii ^ Op. aL iii. 7 f. 
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Vility Chapel bears \vimci5 iti its i>wncr’s uncspcctcii liemisc. 
There is no tncans oI telJiii^ how this cainc about, nor is it possible 
to say what credence should be given Co Hcrodocus s statement that 
Myccrinus was a pious and beneficent king, in glaring contrast to 
hb two ^rcat predecessors, Tlic thoroughgoing investigatioji ot his 
pvTamid site by Rcisner and hb assbiants was rewarded by die 
discovery of mucli ipleiidiJ statuary; of thb perhaps the ;fiticst 
piece b die litb-sizc slate group of Mycennus and hb queen whidi 
is among die p'rindpal treasures of die boston Museum (Pi, VI). 
There was also a series oI much sniahcr slate triads representing 
Myccrinus bctvs'cen the goddess J^thor and one or other of: the 
deities ot the nomes; of rhesc there may onghuUy has'c been as 
many as forty-two, but only tbur has-^e survived intact. 

After Myceriims tlie fortunes of the dynasty rapidly fell to pieces. 
Hjs pvranvid svas hastily completed and equipped by Shepsdkaf, 
die only other king of Dyii. IV rccogiiizcd as legitimate con¬ 
temporaries and the Table of Abydos, chough the Sakkara king-list 
added three more whose uamei are lost and conse(|ueiidy cannot 
be checked with those given by Manetho. That s<>methiiig went 
amiss about this time b suggested by the fact that Slicpscskafcliosc 
South Sakl^a as hb burial-groimd and caused to be built there for 
himself, not a pyramid, but a tomb shaped, except for its sloping 
walls, like a typical sarcophagus of the period with bevelled roof 
and straight upstatidiiig ends,' Tins tomb, known to natives of the 
district as the Maspbat cl-F:ira'uii, w*as shortly afterwards imitated 
at Gtasi ill a nioriumciii sonietiincs called the Unfinbhed or Fouith 
pyramid.^ Excavations have sliown that thb monument betw een 
the cau5cwa\^ of Chephrcti and. Myccrinus belonged to a King S 
Mother named Khantkawes whose enh was assiduously kept up 
throughout Dyn. V. Controversy has arisai over die mscriptioti 
upon her huge false door, Junker beiicmng it to show tlwt she 
actuallv arrogated to herself the title ‘King ot Upper and Lowt-t 
E gypt*, a claim made by only three other women tJiroughout the 
entire course ofEgypciati hwtory'. There is, however, an akemativc 
translatton whicli b philologically tenable, and which describes her 
as the mother of two kings, not only ot one.* In any case, it seems 
» lice bebw, p. ton, ^ iii. 12 J £ ' •Snv. txxviiL io? ff- 
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agreed tlui KJiaiidLAWts wai die aiiccstrcjsofDyti. V, tbotigli that 
opinion is in coiidicr with tlic rradiuon preserved Hi a storv of die 
bte Middle Kingdom, according to svhicb die tint dircc kings of 
[i)\Tl, V were the tnplet sons ot the xvilb ol sini pi e priest of 
ill the Delta town of Saklietnu* 

Whatever the origin of the Fitth Dynasty, dierc can be no 
doubt as to its changed and higlily indivuhtal character. Accord¬ 
ing to the tale Rcddjcdr 5 eldest son was tWctold to become hiiili- 
priestof die sun-god Rc< in On, die great known to the Greeks 
as Heliopolis and now itietcly a northern suburb of Cairo. There is 
neither confirmation nor likelihood that Uscrkal, die first king of 
the dynusty. ever exercised that office, but certain it is that under 
him the MeliopctiiaTi priesthood began to wield an tuiprccedeiited 
iiiduence. The Palentvo Stone lias little to ivcord except gifts of 
bind and otfcniigs to die sun-god Rc«. to Ins daughter ITiihrir. and 
to ffie problematic beings calleil ^ Hw 'iiruir ‘die Souls of 
Oif. U IS important to realize, howc*/<ir, that diis intensified solar 
cult was not exclusive like iliac ot Akhenaten over a ihi;>osand veats 
laid, since among odier deities tbe goddesses of Upper and Lower 
£gypt wett- also bencfidarici, Tlw dommnnt position of the sun- 
god is reflected in a fresh dcvctopnicnc dial now befell the royal 
titulary, flithcrtu the name ol Re* bad appeared only' in the car- 
touches o| R.i*djetlct, Cbcphrcn, and Myccrmits. In Dyn. V -re* 
beeainc a tairly tegular detncuit, as wilt be seen from the eii uni em¬ 
tio 11 ol its nine kings in their svell anrhencicitcd scipience; Userkaf, 
Sahuref, Ncfetirkarc< (Kakai), Shcp 4 fikarc* (Izi?). Rafricfcrd' Niu- 
serrt-t (hi), Meiikauhor. Djedkarc* (Izozi), Unis. The names here 
added in brackets were alternative personal names, likewise en¬ 
closed in a eanoudie and iilrimatdy M become the king’s Nomen. 
while die iiaitie with -re< became the Prcuomcn. What is still inorc 
miporrant, the cpitlict z/ Rf Son of Re*’, first found tjuitc 
cxceprionally with two oftbc three D^ti. IV Fliaraolis above men¬ 
tioned. now began to be a frcuuent eonconiitant either inside or 
outside the cartouche, in threudobtauiuig a fixed position between 
the Prenomcn and the Nomcii. The final pattern ofa royal titulars- 
has bcai illtistraicd and explained above on p. ji. 

* f.nTk2ti^ LiJ., 
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Far more srriklnf;, however, is the evidence from i new type of 
monument wliicli, w far as is known, \vas tlie original invention 
of Dyn. V and was liistioiititiueii after its eiglttk reign. No doubt 
these new cntlimbsts for the solar cidt ftk unequal to honounng 
their chosai god with the mugnlliccncc chut die Dyn, I V' rulers had 
bestowed upon the glorification of dieinsclves, for they removed 
the scene of their budding activities some miles to the south of 
Gira, where invidious couipadscin would be less pmeticabTe. A site 
at Abu Gurab w Jiich had long borne the name of the Pyramid of 
Rtgha proved, when cleared by the Deutsche OrientgcscUschaft 
under the able direction of tlie architect L. Borcliardt ( i Syfi- lyoi 
to have Cf^ncealed a grttat suti-tcjiiple plamibly supposed tt' Iiave 
been copied from the temple of Re<-Atmi; at Heliopolis. The 
general lay-out resembled chat of a iiormal pyramid complex, 
w ith an enttance budding near the valley . a cauj^w'a)' leading to 
a higher Icv’cl, and at the top the counterpart of psTamid and 
funerary' main temple. The esieutial difference lay in the substim- 
tiou for these latter of a rather squat obelisk j>erclied on a square 
base like a truncaii'd pyramid The obelisk recalled a very' andent 
stone at Heliopolis know’R as ^ hnhif, crymologically perhaps 
'the radiant one’, wliich undoubtedly symbolized a ray or tlie ray's 
of the sun. Six of rhe nine kings of Dyn. V are known to have built 
sun-temples the kind, eacli with its ow^ii nami; like ^Pleasure of 
Rcr\ ’Hnriion of Re*’, ’Field of Re**, t'lf tliese temples only* two 
have been actually located, that of USctkal, apparently a poor affair 
it] course of being cxcavMted bv Jlorcliardt’s fi>niicr pupil H. Rickc, 
and tliat i>f Niuserre*. thorouglily investigated by Borcliardt liini- 
self.' Here the sim-god was wi>tsliipped under tile open sky. as 
befitted his nature. At the foot of the obelisk and its base is a great 
raised terrace wiili a large alabaster altar in its midst. North of die 
altar is an extensive area where oxen were slaughtered, and north 
of this again a row of magaitinei. Tlie plitftirm upon which the 
obelisk stood w'as approached by a long covicrcd passage skirting 
die terrace on the soutli and adorned svith exquisitely scuJpturcd 
and painted scenes, some representing die seasons with the flora and 
fiuna created by the sun-god, svlulcodicrsdepicted the Sed-lesuvaJ, 

* Si!tr ihc bfKho^rjpliy p. loo. 
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which was a periodic renewal of rhe Jdngsliip w’hcn the gods of the 
two halves of the counrrv' assctiibled lo do homnir to die Pliaraoh, 
Sensational most have been the moment in the ceremonies when 
the priests emerged iTOm the rehirive darkness of the corridor into 
the briUiant sunshine spread abroad by their god. Serious ptoblcnis 
arc, how'cwr, raised by this strange category of nionutiicnts, Tltat 
each king should have aspired to a magnificent sepulchre ofhis own 
is comprehensible, even if tlic modern iiund camitit refraiti from 
w'onderiiig at the ovct-t^sricntarion displayed by the pyramids. But 
it is perplexing to iind each successive ruler adding a separate sun- 
temple of similar dimensions in order to mark his fUial rrlariun- 
ship to the deity. The strain upon his resources nin.si have been 
enormous, the more so since there i$ gooii cri deuce that the prede¬ 
cessors* fomidarions were not abandoned at their demise. Ir is not 
surprising that the cumulative responsibility proved too much ten 
bojii, in whose time such enterprises came to an end. Much careful 
thought has ol late been devoted to this and other ({ucsiions 
nected with the sun-tienipics,* hot only with linutcd success tbiougli 
the lack of positive evidence, 

Botchardt*scs;ploration of Miuscr ref’s sun-tom pic was followed 
by his systematic tiiieardiing of die Dyn. V pyramids clustered 
together at Abusir about a mile farther to the souths but before 
discussing these it will be well to say something about the pyramids 
of three kings of die dyniuty who dected to otxtmy sites sdll farther 
south at Sakkara, close to die Step Pyramitl. Uscikars burial-place, 
unusual in several respects, was found completely ruined and used 
as both quarry and cemetery in Saite times, it had been hmiished 
wHth splendid low rdiefs, the most striking Siagiiicnr being part of 
a foivting scene that may perhaps has’c served as modd lor similar 
rcpresentatiniis in later tombs * But the gn;ai prize was the heatl of 
a colossal fed gianite statue of the king now in die Cairo Museum; 
it IS thought dm die statue, if seated, will have exceeded 15 feet 
in iidght.* The two excavatOR of the psTamid of Djcdkurc< izozi. 
both prematurely defunct, unlortunately left no account of their 
work. This may well be the neighbourhood Irom which iu 189J 

^ Min. Kianr, riT. joj rf.; Irv. C 

= W. Stevtimm SmiiJt. op cii., PJ, ja. * .-Imf. Sov. Xxix. m C. with !>]. 1, 
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c^mc a large nxunbcr of papyrus fragmcucs s^ill unpublished and 
distributed aniong se\'cnl museums. They arc all dared in Izozi^s 
reign, butreUte to the funerary property' and adrninisttatiem of the 
earlier king Neferirkaref Kakai. Among die subjects arc die daily 
payments made to die head priesrs or ' prophets'' and to the tenants 
of the sun-iemplc. Other things treated are the transfer of revenue 
to &akai’s pyramid estate, and the oifiriiigs made to his statues and 
to diat of the Quceti-niOther Khantkawes, So rare are such docu¬ 
ments at this period that these arc of the utmost value, but inten¬ 
sive study will be required to decipher their ddhcult handwritiiig 
and to Jetemiine dicir exact contents. The py^raniid of die last king 
Unii, smaller than diat of any of tiis predecessors, has been more 
fruitful in results of interest, die causeway, 7J0 yards lung, being 
embellished with reliefs oi the hnest qualityi* the subjects are very 
Varied and unusual. iJIusirating, for ejcainple, the transport by ship 
from Aswan of the granite date-palm colniiiiis and architraves used 
in the construction of die funerary temple. There ore also scenes of 
w'orkmen engaged in various eraits, and strangest and least expli¬ 
cable of all, the eniatiated figures of people evidently' dying of 
hunger. The internal arrangements of the pyramid are likesvise 
unusual, their main importance to Bgyptologisis tying in the fitet 
that the walls of the vestibule and burial-chainbcr are overcil with 
die oldest religious texts that have sun'ived from Ancient pt. 
w'titren in vertical columns of hieroglyphs. These texts, containing 
spells providing for the welfare of the king in tlic hereafter ate 
known as die Pyramid Texts, since they am found not only here 
but also Li die py'tamids of four kmgs of Dyn. VI md dtewhete. 

To rcTcrt to pyniiiicis Abu-jfr ^ Bor ^ 

cliardt, they are those of sAtirc<. Nefcriikaref, and Niuserr^. Of 
diese, the pyumtiid of Nefrrirkarc* was left unfinished and the lower 
half of its causeway was adapted by Niuscrrc< to his own purp^. 
hi the absence of a iiilJ publkarion ot tbe pyramid of Unis, it h that 
of Sahuref in whkli die characteristics of die funerary* monuments 
» TW* is die ffiinie whieb ibf t?reri3 g^vr to the {!r4‘!= oth^ypt^ piw». 

[n the tt«ive Wgtugc ciM mipbyUon oi 

POWd to 6}retdl the nuuTtr- i t ^ ^ 

* W, Stevem.^ Ht( W .4nl»KfU»f, IU™oHdji»T>Tth. iDjil. ft- /i. 7^. 
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«f Dyn. V caji btf best tealiieil. In sixe greatly inferior to those of 
Cheops and CLephrcti, in beauty tlicy m- at L’ast their equals. 
Massivcncis anti nigged siniplidiy here give place to elegante and 
anistic perfection; a development analogous to that in our o\\ti 
country from Nornian architecture to Gothic. In D)!!. V plain 
rcciaiiguJar pillars arc superseded by colunim representing papvnis 
stems bound together or witli capitals delicately carved to miitate 
thc leaves of the date-palm. The svcalth of sculptured relief adom- 
itsg all parts of the complex a amaitiiig. in spite oftlie disappearatice 
ol a latgc portion til rough the depredations of later geticraiions 
hungry for the fine limestone that could k* used for their own 
buildings. The brilliance of die general appearance can be imagined 
from the fact that often the floors were of polished basalt, while the 
glittering white limestone sculptures rested on dados of red granite. 
A startling innovation m ^aliuret s pyramid complex was a copper 
dram-pipe tliat ran die whole length ot die causesvay» a distance of 
no less than 330 yards. The subjects ol die reliefs are very varied, 
and it we possessed them iti their entirety thev would have illus¬ 
trated the 3cri\itjcs and aspiratioiis of the king and hii subjects more 
vividly than any possible written nartative. Among die less realistic 
representations diere survives one showbg the Pharaoli being wel¬ 
comed by the god dinnm and nursed at the breast oftlie vii Irvi re- 
goddess of Nekhen (Htcraconpolis). and there arc also seen fictitious 
otferijig-bcarcrs personihing vaiydog aspects of nature such as the 
sea and cortt, or abslract notions such as joy. Strongly contrasted 
w'ith such purely conceptual themes is a maguificeui scene of hinn¬ 
ing in the desert and the remains of another depicting the baiting 
of hippopotamuses in die riv-er, diougli even here die subject may 
already Iiavc become convcntioiial, and it is inipossibic to be sure 
that Sahurff himself was endowed with these sporting proclivities. 
Hcicrcncx' Im been made earlier {p. 57) to the canipaigti against 
the Libyans which resulted in so sensational a capuiic of bootv and 
the submission of the fomigii princes and tJu-it families. Even mote 
attractive piaorially is a great scene of ships returning from S^Tia 
wath sailors and Asi.nics aboard, their arms uplifted in homage to 
the rbaruih. The occasion may W'cllliave been an c.xpeditjon to the 
Lebanon to fetch the Inglily prized wood ofits forests; the excava- 
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lions ai BvbJos bv MoiueE ^nd Diuiatid liavc viddcd stoeic vcs»;[s 
txariit^ the niinm of niatiy Old Kingdom kings, probjibly not 
excluding charof^ahtirR It would be too much to describe Byblos 
as an Egyptian colony, but at least the Egy^itian envoys were al¬ 
ways welcome there anti diis coast-towTi had .t temple of die god¬ 
dess Hathor idendluxl with the native Semiric Astartc. Tliis picture 
of ships reminds us that the sole rctcrcnces in the tragmcrits of the 
Palermo Stone to any secular iindettakings of the Dyti. V Pharaolis 
arc two svhicb record voyages to Sinai in quest of its turquoise and 
CO Pwene, the stiurce of incense and s-arious spia's. Apart from the 
Liby an cunpaigti above nientioncd and the Asutic war in which 
Wciii (see below, pp, ‘>>-6) was thectnnuiandcT-in-chief.aJl foreign 
ventures of the Old Kingdom appear to have been iiEiliiarbn in 
aim—jotinieys KJ pmciia- to die sovereign the materials wherewith 
to sate his passi<'>n for building, to cnhaucc the luxury' of liis Onirt, 
and to meet die rctjuirenjcnts ot the deities whom he u'orshipped. 
The present R'tidency' b eti assign to iJy'ti. IV a duration of tio 
more dinTi i6d years and to 1 >yii. V no more than t40. These hgures 
are small in view of the greai w'orks accomplished, but app.ircntly' 
will have to he still furtlicr reduced.' tor there sivms no reason to 
doubt the veracity of a courtier who claimed to have been Inui- 
OEired by six kings from Ra'djedcfto Sahuret, or of a roy'aJ prince 
wtm enjoyctl similar fivtjur, but starting only witli llardjedel's 
successor Chepbren.^ Meanwhile, however, a strikltig ciiange had 
eotne over the soumes frotu wliich our km>wledge oJ the period 
is drats'u. The mute and uncomniiinicative cliaractet of the early 
maitabas h,id given place to art eagerness imparaileled in any other 
ancient bnd to depict and illwstiate almost every aspect of daily life. 
It is not to be imagim^d, of course, that either the sculptors or rhetr 
masters had posterity' in mind. Apart frtmi the urge to create beauty 
inhcrcntin all artistif creation, here the incentive was the belief that 
such pictures could enable the tomb-owner to enjoy' after death all 
the good tilings that had been his lot upon canli. The development 
must now be described in stimcvvlut greater detail, hi the early 
Dyn, [V die funerary rites had been performed in small brick 

’ A SduifF, CnuiJ^U^ if TWtjcidjiVJjft'. Lcifiiipf iJWT* pp. srtf 

^ Amt. Ati'. !ess‘. na If, 
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clupcU levied lip Against die north side of die mistaba, die sole 
testimony concemino; the identity and aspirations of the tomb- 
owner being a stone stela showing liim seated before an oftering- 
table with hieroglyphic legends naming the kinds of food and drink 
oi" which he hoped to partake* the iiualiiici of linen intended foi 
his clothing and bedding, and the vessels and furniture needed foi 
hit household. But there arc some exceptions to this reticence. At 
Mcidiun there arc tombs as early as Snofrii’ with frescoes ilkistrac- 
ing occupations on a great nobleman's estate, boat-making, fishing, 
snariiig birds, ploughing, slaughtering oxen, and so forth. From 
about the same tune arc inscriptions recording the fortunes of a 
great ]i 5 clra inagttaie named Metjen,* who informs us how, besides 
inheriting from his father, he bought much land, built himself a 
fine house with a large wailed garden, and was appointed to many 
tesponsibk posts. Otlier hieroglyphic narratives from the nest 
gcncradoiii deal with dificrent subjects: the rcmmieration of‘soul- 
servants' for continued funerary service after die tomli-owaers 
death; a will for the dUcribution of liis lands made by a son of 
Chcpbrai;* grateful ackivowlct^emenr of the Pliaraoh't interest 
in the building of a romb.^ Such texts can barely be described as 
historical, bur they cast sidelights upon diccivilizationofthose times. 
The point here emphatixed, however, is ihat tiicy are exceedingly 
rare. With the approach of Dim. V such records, both pictoa.rI aud 
WTitten, gteady mp-easc in niunber. evidence it Winiid seem of a 
growing rwlizacion that for all the Pharaoh's clauns to be a divinity, 
he wtis in fact only a itian not so tir exalted above the heads of his 
nobles; liic many gifts and coiicesions wliich bad to be made in 
order to sustain the pwer of the ruler were already laying the 
foundations of a feudal state. Interior chambers began to be built 
within the body of the mastabas, assimilating them to the niansjciiJi 
of die wealiliy; die famous tomb of Tjey,* for example, pssessed 
two great columned hails, a fine corridor, a large storc-cliam ber, 
and an impressive portico. A far g(cater variety of pursuitj w,as 
nosv displayed in die reliefs, hardly any aspect of ordinary life being 
unrepresented: on the walls of die tombs one can accompany the 
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totnt-owncr on l»is way to inspect bakers, brewers, vuimcrs, cooks, 
sculptors, carpenters, goldinnths, or can sit with Iiiin to enjoy 
music and deicing, or join him in a game of dranglits. Little 
biimorous details soinetimw insirtuate themselves into these pic¬ 
tures, such as a nwnke)' rulBiiig the fcitJiers of a crane or bituig the 
leg of an attendant. Ajid hicroglypliic legends eke out each qaisode 
with tlic smtdlcs of conversation passing bcrw'ccji the people en¬ 
gaged, in flat contradiction of the popular preconception svhich 
credits the Andcat Egyptians with no thoughts beyond death and 
mumniification. The Egyptologist knows that never was there a race 
more fond of life, more light-liearrcd, or more gay. A lovable trait is 
the es’idcntctjiialjrv’cjf the sexes: both in the reliefs and tn the statues 
the wife is seen clasping her husband round the waist, and the little 
daughter is represented witit the same tenderness as tltc Urdc son. 
After Unis the Turin Canon inserted a total of ail the years from 
the accession of Mcncs down to that reigns the number is unl'ottu- 
naiely lost, but the entry serves a useful purpose by showing that 
A great jTcriod was diought of as terminating here, Mauctho is in 
agtecmcjit, starting his SiXTit 15 ynasty of six Memphites at tlic 
same point, and naming as its first king an Otliocs who is obviously 
the Teti given as the successor of Unis in tlic Abydos and Sak- 
kara king-lists, Mauctho had curiously and doubtless inaccurately 
desitruated Elephantine as Uyn, V s pdaccol origiti; he was correct, 
however, tn describing die next dynastv as Memphite, since the 
pyraniids ol ah its rulers arc situated at Sahara within a few tulles 
ofonc anodier; indeed it was the pyramid of its third king Eiopt I, 
called A ‘{Piopi is) established ^md goodly’, that gave its 

name to the greataty of Memphis in die midst ofthc Vallcyjustop- 
posicc Sakkara. It is unknown svhy Ten diould have been regarded 
as tile inaogurator of a new dynasty, but it is about this time that we 
first become fully aware of the momentous change diat had come 
about in die eharaacrof tlit,Egyptian realm. Past and gone W'as die 
extreme centtaliiation of the previous periods, when it was every 
nobleman’s highest ambition to be accorded a tomb beneath the 
sliadovv of die sovereign’s pyramid The generosity of the Pharaoh 
cowards his tavourites was now’ finding an iin welcome reward; 
not only was his own wealth becoming depleted, but that of his 
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nobles w;is sogTiTAdy inacAsed that tliey coiiid almost vicTkith him 
ill power and importajicc. fine cemeteries bad spnjng up every^ 
where ill tiu* neighbotirhood ot ihc larger po’^vlncial towns, where 
not only the local princes but also die inoit pmiiiincnt of dieir 
scrvjuiB sought to invest tjicir iniistabAs and rijck-toinbs with 
somctliing of the splaidoiir that bad been adueved ai the roval 
capital. Here we need only tnenrion the tombs that have Wen 
excavated and copied at such sites as Zawiyct cl-Auiwat, Mcr, Der 
cl“Gcbrawi, Akhtniai, Dendcra, Edhi, and Aswan;^ even one or 
two at Thebes, though the pr<r-cininence of that place still lav ven* 
furaliead. Aldiough thus a provincial arisiocrac)’ had already iamily 
taken root, it must not be imagined that the Pharaohs of Dyn. VI 
were by any means weaklings. (>n the contrary tlicy included 
among their number some of the greatest names in all Egyptun 
histon if one may judge by the iibi^jutty of their cartoudu-s .irnd 
the cdun-s of didr energy and enterprise that bai'c conic doMtj to 
us. It is true th.n dieir munmnents cannot vie artistically widi the 
adiiei'cmcuts of previous generations, and have little to show in 
the way of originality'. The workmanship of their pyraiiiich b de¬ 
cidedly shoddy, so thai most of them have collapsed into shapeless 
rubbish heaps. Clone also was the religious fcrs'our which concen¬ 
trated almost all die etforts of !>yn* V upon honouring the stin- 
godr instead of this, the Pyramid Texts wliich lined the walls of 
their burial diambcrs had the sole aim of promoting the w'elfare of 
the god Osiris, with whom, as we shall sec later, die deceased king 
was actually identified. It may be objected, and perhap nor with¬ 
out so me justice, that -i dcvdopinent such as is here described must 
ot iieccssicy' have been gradual, and that our Jtidgenicnt b ape to 
be warped by the paucity' of the official records of i:>yn. V in 
comparison with those of VI; for initmcc, we possess (rom 
Abydos an isolated charter of itiuuuriity' granted by Nefcrirkarcf 
to die priesthood of that place similar to maiiyof later date.'Never¬ 
theless, the general trend is iimnbtakablc, tlmugh hand in hand 
with the appointmait of prominent pmvmxdals to be great chief- 
taim in dieir mimes, for example Ibi in die mime of Viper-moun- 
tain.J the Phanuih w ill have wbhed to parncipatc in die building 
' See PM iv. V, mdo thoc be^tluq^. - p.st v. 4u. * i, 5 j-7 
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cf tlic locdl tcinpU's and ihc frcettig of tlicir dependants from irk¬ 
some duties. Thus, to t)uo^ only a few cxampIcSi charters were 
given by Teti and Piopi II at Abydos’ and Coptos respectively;^ 
at Bubasris arc the remains of a satiauarj' erected by Piopi who 
also undertook iniponanr building in Heliopolis,* that cicy's god 
accordingly not being ignored, even ii he was a lircte out of fashion. 
In Ptolemaic times tire name of tile sanic ntoitarclt was rciUcnibcred 
in the temple ofDeftdcra as that of its founded At Hieraconpotis 
two copper statues of his were discovercd, tlie finest specimens of 
metalwork char have survived from the Old Kingdom.Even if 
under Dni. Vt the pmvinccs came into ever greater prominence, 
there will have renuined dignitaries enough whose duties dict-ited 
the 3 Ci|iiUitioii of a tomb near die capiraL The cxcavaboiis by 
Loret, Quibcll, and Firth around die pyramid ofTeti have revealed 
many sudi.^ His vizier Merenika, who was also his son-in-law, was 
the owner of one of die finest of all niastabas.* A liigh-pricsf of 
Memphis named Sabu boasted of the protection svhich he alfordcd 
His Majesty when he went aboard his bark oii ceremonial occa¬ 
sions * and A second hiyji-ptiesi of the same name expresses lits 
pride at his Appointuiciit.*** Another offidal tells how he was sent to 
Tura to fetch limestone for some building operations." The cxis:- 
taicr of two of Tetfs spouses Ls recalled by die great Mciuphitc 
masraba of Khuye and the neigh btiurUig pj’raiiiid oi Ip we;*- die 
latter queen was die mother of Piopi I, W'ho took steps to secure 
the unhindered adiniiiistration of a cenotaph of hers at Coptos." 
Of Tett’s tiwn doings nothing is known, and tt is impossible to 
know' w'htther there is any truth in Afanerho s report that he was 
murdered by his Ixidyguard, 

The reign of his sucecsor Uktkarc* was evidently ephemeral, 
since he is ^owti only troin die Abydos king-hsc and two cylinder- 
scab. The impression of greatness which die name of Meryre' 
Piopi 1 evokes rests upon no imposing tnoitumcnt diat has survived, 
but rather upon the superabundance and wide Jiiliisioii of ilie 

' I'M S', ro. = Op. «it. V. uo f. * Soe bcti'w, p, njft. * xsiv'. i tf! 
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inscriptions mentioning him. Further mdkatious ire die fecK that , 
as already iiicndoned. McmpJiis was called after his p^Tainid and 
tliut he was reiiicmhercd with vcticratiott many centuries later. His 
reign was apparently a long one. Maitetho. whose figures for this 
dynasty seem more trustworthy than elsewhere, crediting him w=^ith 
fifty'-dirce years; an cNpedirion to the akba^icr quarry of Hatnuh' 
is dated in the year ot the iwcnry-fifth catdc count, wliich being 
biennial at diis period means his fiftieth regnal year. The same roch- 
inscription. as well as others in the Wadv Hainmmiiac,^ nietilititis 
the first occasion of his Scd-^lratival, which may have been cele¬ 
brated in liis tliirdcth year; Wopi w'as proud of this event and com¬ 
memorated it oil alabaster vases now in the Louvre and elsewhere. 
No satisfactory cxplanafion has been given of die w'clJ-attcsted 
change ot Ids early Prenomeii Nefemljor into Mer)Tc<.* The 
Horus name Mcry-towc ‘Beloved of the Two Lands' may have 
expressed a repiintioti to which he really aspired. An tiiiprctciicions 
oudook Seems ludicutctl by his niimiages, doubtless consecutively, 
to two daughters ot a local hereditary prince named Khui, whose 
home appears to have been in Abydos;* bodi daughters svcrc ac¬ 
corded the same name Meryrc'-^a^i-nas, and if we may believe 
the inscription rccurding tliis fact, the one became the mother of 
Fiopi I s successor Mcrenre* and the other of his second successor 
Fiopi II, their brother Dja^u securing the Jiigh office of vkicr. This 
comicxioit with the provinces seems quite in accordance with the 
spirit of die times. 

In our last chapter we felt bound to stress die triviality, Grom the 
historical point ol vicw\ oi most ot the so-called autobiogtaphical 
inscriptions belonging to the Old Kingdom. Here we arc tb ttun.itc 
enough to be able to quote what is at least a partial exception. An 
insignificant looking slab of stone (roin a tomb at Abydos recounts 
the way in which Wciii. a man of hmiiblc huth, rose to one of the 
most exalu;d positions in the land,* Afierserv’ing as a minor otficial 
under Teti, he was made a Friend' (f-/iiirj oi favoured courtier 
by Piopi I, this dignity- being coupled with a priestly post in the 
pyramid-town- So quickly did he win the confidence of die king 
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tlut lie was next appointee! a juflgc, in whkii capacity he was called 
upon, as sole assessor of the vizier, to hear cases of conspiracy that 
Iiad arisai in the royal hareni and the Six Great Houses. Tliis im- 
portant 6ixty fuliHlcd he felt enriilcd to crave assistance tor the 
adomtnciit ot his tonibi a request readily granted by the sovereign: 

His Mjjeitj' caused a god’s scakbeaner mr) kq cross 

die Nile* Nvith a tonipany of sailors under himn to fetch me this wreo- 
pKagus from Tutj. It returned with Inm in a gr<iat barge of the Court 
togcthcT with m lid, a doorway* UnicI* rivo jambs, and a libariou-tahlc. 
Never bad the like been done tor any scrvani. ,,, 

The foDowing paragraphs are of so great u^triusic interest and 
art! expressed in so cypically Egyptian a maiuitT diat they are here 
translated in rjvi'tmtJ: 

Wliiht [ was a (luerc) iiiagistTatc, His Majesty made me a Sole Friend 
and Overseer of the tenants of tlie Palace* and 1 displaced four Overseen 
of die tenants of the Pabec who were d^erc. and ! acred ro His Majesty’s 
sarisfactiou in gis^ing escort, in preparing the king^s piili, aud in caking 
up eourdy poshlcms, i doing all to diat Hb Majest}' praised me for it 
beyond anything. 

When there svas hrigation in pris^atc in the ting^i liarctn against the 
Queen* Hii Majest)' caused me ro go to hear (die m.itter) akniVg s^nliL>ut 
there being any* vi^Jer or any official dictc. only iiiyselt alone, becaiisc 
of my excellence and of my being ftmily planted tn die bean of His 
Majesty', and because His Majesty* lud coiifidmicc in me. It was I who 
put it jn wnting alone with one magistrate, thiiugli my ran It wa^ that 
of an Overseer nf the icnants of die Pabcc, Never before had the like 
of me beard a seexte matter of tile Kiug^s harem, but Mis Majesty caused 
me to hear it* bccauw t was excellent in the heart of His Majesty' beyond 
any official of lib, beyond any noble of hU. beyond any jcrvaiic of hU. 

When t-fis Majests^ uiffictcd piiiiishmeiit npon the Asiatics and Sand- 
dsvellcrs. Hb Majesrj' made an ainiy of many tern of diousands itom 
the entin: (hmd of) Upper Egypt* from Elephantine in the aotith to 
Mcdjncyc* in the nonh* from Lower Egypt, from the Two Sides of the 
House* in their entirety, from Sedjer, from KJicn^^cdjru, from Irgc- 
Nuhbni, MeJja-Nubians, Yaiii-Nubians, Waw-ai5-Nubiam» Kaau- 
Nubians, and from the bud of the Tjeiuhu His Majesty sent rue forth at 

* Njuni; of tiif XXll tioftiirnonost nrtme of Uppeif Eg^pC 
^ Appatendy a team for the tvi^G liiki ot the 
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die head this ami)-, there bcitip couiiu, se^J-bdrets ot the Kii^ i>f 
Lower Egypt, Sob Frk-nds of the Pabec, L'hbjfhuiis atid Iwadi of towns 
of Upper jiiii Lower Egypt, ovcrsccts ot diagonuiu,* overseers of 
prophets oi Upper and Lower Egypt, siid overseers of tcmpte-depcii- 
liondcs at the head ol the troops of Upper and Lower Egt’pt and die 
lowm and vilbges which they ruled and ilic Niihutu of these toragn 
hmdi. It was I who teas in eomiiurid of ihetti. though my ntfirr vi'os 
(merely] that of an Overseer of the tenants ofihe Palace, b^usc I was 
well suited to prcvciii one trom i^nanrlliug with his Iblluw, to prevent 
any one of them Iroiti taking bread or sandals Irotn a w'avlarer, to 
prevent any one of them from taking a bin-ctodi (rtsiu any vilLge. to 
prevent -my one oi tlieni from taking any goat frorit any people. ] dis¬ 
patched them from Northern Isle, (bte of Im^tep. and Leg of Hor- 
Nchriiate, though t was of this raidc.... Tliere W'as revealed tc* nic die 
number of tliesc troops, diougli it lud never (beware) been rcv'calcd to 
any servant. 

At this point Went breaks into poetry, a unique Mature of this 
uiscriptionr 

This army teturned in peace, it liad harried the bud of the Sand-dwellers. 
Tins army returned iu peace, it liad ra^ed die land of the Siand-dwellcTs, 
This army returned in pcaor, it lind overthrown «s walled sctticracnis. 
This amiy Tviumed iu peace, it bad cut down its figs and id vines. 
Tills army returned in peace, it had cast fire into all its priucety homes, 
TJiLs .irniy returned in peace, it had slain troops in it many tens of 
tliousarLds. 

This army returned ui peace, it ItaJ carried awMy very many troops 
as prisouets. 

And Mis Majesiy praised me on account nl ir more than anything. 

After tliii the narrative, continuing in prose, proceeds to tell how 
Went was dispjiielied five times to deal with the rebellions Sand- 
dwellers, Then came the report of an uisurrcctioii at Nose of die 
Gazelle, a region that Im Ijceii cotijecmred to be Mount Caniiel, 
Crossing by sliip with Ins noops to the back of the hill-comiti\ to 
the itonh of die land of die Sand-dwdlers, while halfof djc artny 
approached along the high deserr road, Weni managed to catch 
and kill all the insuncctioiusis. 

Weni s autobiography now switches lo the reign of Merenref. 

' liycalccn of iWiipi toiigun mluj ioed j* mietpcvim. 
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At tltts pomt a serious probttun cDortiroiits us. It boca seen tha-t 
Wotii Jidltl a mmor ofEee alreitiy in die reign ofTeti, and evidence 
utilized above scmicd to de mand tor Piopi I a rdgn oi'ovcr fifty 
years. On the assimiptioti tliat McrcnrE< succeeded tu the chiotie 
only after his father’s deadi, Weni will have been well over tio 
when be passed into die service of a new royal m a star, tinder 
Merctiret^ however, furtlier strenuous tasks awaited him—rasks 
w'liifdi it is haed to believe svere imposed tipoti a man so advanced 
ill age. Tins difficulty would be mitigated, even if not completely 
overcome, if it turned out that Piopi associated Mercnre^ with him- 
sdfasking a number of years earlier, so char royal conruiaiids could 
be issued in cither name, and for such an assodatton defiaite, al¬ 
though somewhar slender, evidence has actually been discovered. 
At the beginning of Mcrcme'*s reign Weni appears to liavc been 
merely a diambcrbin and sandal-beHirer, but it was uot long before 
he was devated to tlie post ofGovcmor of Upper Egv’pc, As holder 
of tliLs aJl-importani administrative office in the southern lialt of 
Egv'pt he had to collect all die revcnuies due to the Residence and 
to exact all the labour involved. This he did twice over before 
bdng sent n> a distant Nubian ijuany' to tctcli the sarcoplugus and 
a precious pyramidioii for the king’s pyramid, while at Elephantine 
he secured doors of red granite and other parts for die same monu- 
incnr. All this he pcrfomied iti one single expedition. Worn out as 
he iiiav well have been, ofl he had to go to the oJabasicr quarry of 
Hatnnb, to cause to be hewn tliere a great offcniig-iablc the trans¬ 
port of wliich iicecssitared the building of a ship 6o cubits long and 
30 broad. It was an astoitidung ftat to have acquiiicd himself of 
this formidable commbision widiin three weeks of the diird month 
of Suninier. when the river was at its lowest. Yet another big task 
awaited, him, the cutting of five navigable channels in die First 
Cataract, and the building uf seven vessels of acacia wood contri¬ 
buted by the chieftains of various Nubian districts. After so long 
aud meritorious a career it seems radier hard that Weni should have 
been constrained to attribute all his successes to die might and 
strength of purpose of his sovereign. But perhaps he would never 
have aitaincd to such eminence wichout his character comprisiug 
an extra dose o f obsequiousness. 
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Ft^mi iliis iiarrAdvc U ciiicrgt.'S th^t Egypt bad ibr greater clifFi- 
ciilricii tit itmiciiJ widi on licr nortli-castcrti ihaii o»i her iituthcni 
trout. Even if die oiieiTiy here ore regobrly reterred to by the term 
liicraHy 'those upon die sand', it svould be a 
mistake to imagine that only the ptivcfty-strickeji nomatk of die 
Sinairic peninsula were meant; Kv repel ilicse no army of theusauda 
would liavc been required. Unless die Encndoii of figs and gr>ipe$ 
ill Weill s poem is to be dbinifscd as mere fancy, at least some con¬ 
siderable part of soiitlicm [Palestine must liavc been involved, and 
probably die iiiosr plausible gneiS is that svhat was cuphaiiistically 
described as rcl>ellian was in reality the first w'avc of diat Asiatic 
aggression which overwhelmed Egypt little more dian loo yeare 
later and wms a reenrtent inenncf tliroughmit all her lnsto^^^ 

It w'as but natural tiia: relations with Nubia slicnild have been 
more peaceful. Here the advantages to be gained from friendly 
mtercoitrse w'ere niutuaJ- Nubia was the source ot various prized 
cotntmxbtics uiiobcainiible eheivhcnc.i The Nubians for their part 
were vers dependent upon dieir richer and more dviUzed ticigb- 
bours, coni doubtless being their greatest need, diongb tliis is not 
mentioned in die sole record of wlut the Egyptians brought with 
them tor purposes ot barter and where the items named are *oil, 
honey, dodiiiig, faience, and all maimer of tbmgsV Not until a 
much later date did die thought of colonizhig Lower Ntibia enter 
the Egyptiaiis* minds; wnely they accepted Elephandiie as tlicir 
soudiem trontier, realizitig that the country beyond the First Oitn- 
ract was undesimble as a possession and that their requirements 
could best be satisfed by special expedinons. Already in Dyn, IV 
Oieops was caitstiig ilioriie to be fetdicd from a quarry to die 
|]o^th-^vcs^ olToslikai where the cartoudies of several of his suc¬ 
cessors arc also found, but the iilence enveloping the details of all 
such enterprises remains unbroken until l>yn- VI, In die decree of 
Fiupt 1 graming prou-critm to the dependants of Snofru's two 
pyramids/ several clauses forbid interference with them by 'iwace- 
ftil Nubians', a term by which policeiiien like the Mcdjavti of later 
limes have been tlioughc to be meant. That Wcm. as we luve yceti, 
was able to recruit lor his Asiatic campaigns soldiers trom various 
* fee iW, y ^4. ' li.« i, % Jrt6. ■ |*M vii. * Alwyc, p. -fll, a. i. 
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Nubian tribes shows how wiilingly these seized the oppomiitity of 
fiiiihiig work in a land so much more agreeable tlion their own, a 
trait comparable to that of the Berbe tines of today, wbo arc com¬ 
monly employed tii Egypt as cooks, vakts. and so forth. In the hrst 
year of Merciirc^ he visited the region of the First Cataract in per¬ 
son to receive the homage ol die cJiiefiaiiis of Medjo, Irijc, and 
Wawa?.' Apart from the facts just mentioned, lirde would be 
kuosvn about the dealings ofthe £g)‘ptbnsof nyxi. VI with Nuhb 
were it not for the inscriptions which several successive princes of 
Elephantine caused to be carexd upon die walls ot their tombs 
(}ppisitc Asw^r These princes were probably thctnseivcs lialf- 
Nubian by race; at all events they were acquainted with the bii- 
guage or languages of the tribes which they were called upon to 
visit. They seem also to have been hardiLT and better adapted tor 
foreign travel than iiK>st Egyptian nobles, since Pwciie and Bybhss 
arc mentioned as places to which one of their number was repeatedly 
sait,^ while another^ was dhpatclicdio die ‘country of die AsLitics’, 
probably somewhere on the Red Sea, to retrieve the body of on 
Egyptian official slain together widi all Itis company w'hilst build¬ 
ing A ship for a jountet' to Pwene, It is certain that in spite of the 
usual good relations serious troubles could also break out in Nubia, 
for the Pepinakht from whose tomb was learned the fact Just nicn- 
boned had previously lecordcd as follows: 

The Majesty of my lord sent me to liarrs’ the lands of Wawae .ind 
inje. I acted to die approval of my lord and slew a gtoar imiiiber iherc, 
the children of the chieftattt and doughty' army-captains. And I bn7ughr 
dicncc to the Kosidcnce a targe iminber of prisoners, t be in g at the hcM) 
of many strong :ind bold soldiers. 

Perhaps die most informative of these Aswan inscriptions is diat 
from which was drawn die letter about the dancing pygnty trans¬ 
lated above (pp- 58-59). It begins in the usual way with rides and 
epithets of the pnnec and overseer of dragomans liorkhuf, and 
then condmies as follows;^ 

He said: The Majesty' of MeecnrS' my' lord sent metopcdicr with niy 
Cither die unique friend and Icaor-pricst Iri to Yam to open up die way 

' D.HR i, 5 }i T. '■ Dp' 5 rii . * Op. CB., S ifia. ♦ Op. SS »**■ 
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10 iliis country. I idtd ir m seven itiouths, and brought back ftoin ii all 
maiiticr ofgcKjdly and rare presents, and was pratscif greatly on account 
oj iti His Majesej' sent me a second time alone. I set forth ttptm the 
Elcphautinf road and rcuinicd fironi Irge, Mether, Tcieros, and kgcQ 
in the space ot eight months. 1 returned and brought presents irom diis 
ccunitry in very great qiiautiiy. nor had ever die tike been brought to 
this land betore. J retimicd through the neighbuurhuod of the house of 
die chieftain of Zatu and Irtjc. 1 had opened up these countries. Never 
had ][ been found done by any fnend and overseer of dragomans who 
had gone forth to Yam before. His Majesty scut me a third tiinc to Yam. 

I SCI forth iron) rbc Thiiiitc nomc upon the Oasis road, and found the 
chiefiaui of Yam gone to the Tjciuch-land: to smite the TJeiucK to the 
wesicm corner of heaven. 1 went forth in pursuit of him to die Tjemch- 
land, and [ utisfied him' st> that he praised .dl the gods for die Sovereign. 

11 dispatched a incssenger(?).| Yam-to inform the Majesty 

of Merctirct iny lord [that 1 had gone to Ijeitichdaudjaiidliadutiifted 
that chieftain ot Yam. fl rctumed(r) ..... j in tlie south end of fr^c and 
the nordi end of Zatu, and t found the chieftain of Irye, Zatu ajnl 
Wawac. I these dinx countries?] uuited all in one, and 1 letumcd with 
three hundred asses laden wirli incense, ebony. kfojiiMjil, ht, leopard- 
skins. elcplutit tusks, and boomerangs and stU goodly product. Now 
tvhen the chtefpjn of Ittjc. Zatu and Wawae saw how strong and 
nutncrotis was the troop of Yam that rs'tunied ss'idt tnc to die Residence 
together with the soldiers w-ho liad been sent uath me. then did this 
chieluin dispatch me and gave me oxen and goats and conducted me 
over the heights of It^c by virtue of die vigilance which I liad exerched 
beyond any iiiaid and ovcisccr of dragomans who had been sent to 
Yam bt'fotc. Now irvJien this humble servant fared downstream to die 
Residence, there was caused to come to me the nmc|ue foiatd and over- 
sccT of tlic double bathroom KliutiL, meeting me widi ships laden with 
date-wmc, cake, bread, and beer. The prince, seal-bearer of the King of 
lower Egypt, tiniqnc foend. leemr-priest, god’s seal-bearer, conliitmt 
of (royal) commands, ffarkhuf. 


Tliisiiairative.-coitduding with die tides and name of die tomb* 
owner, has been tramlated in full to give some further idea of die 
dirtionaiid the difllculiies of a so-called autobiographical inscription 
of die Old Kingdom. The main problem resides tti the idaitifica- 

■ piid hrn. in fiJI for Ac g.,od d«i,p h. wa, s<,bg te i«m-e. 
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tion of the v^arious Nubian disirica ]iivo!ve< 3 * Wlten:, above all, 
was Yana, the end-point of Harfchufs journey mgs, situated? It 
appears to have been suoccssfuliy argued that this district by to die 
south of the Second Cataract, but it is imp4'>ssibli: ro believe in its 
crjuatioti with Kcmia beyond the Third Citaria, whicii in Dyn.. 
XII bceanu: an isobted garrison in the heart of die Sudan. Of the 
other places, WawaS ejctaidcd southwards from the First Cataract 
frir a considerable distance, Tr^c lias been definitely located near 
Tomas liaU-way towards Widy I^£a, and Medja, nicrjtioiied by 
Weiu but not by Hatkhuf. in the near neighbourhood of the 
Sccoiul Cataract. 

Merenref rcigned little more than ten years before being suc¬ 
ceeded by his half-brother Piopi II. The new king can only hax'c 
been a boy at the nnic since the Turin Canon and Manetho agree 
in according him a rcigti of well over ninety' years. At the start lie 
sccnis to have been under the tutelage of his tutstlicr, wucc she is 
mentioned with him in die record of an expeditiou sent to Sinai 
in tlic fourth year.' Papyrus fragmaiTs tif late dace* rebte how he 
was discovered paying long secret viidts to one of his generals at 
dead of night, a story quite in the spirit of Hemdocus. Some of the 
Nubian ventures alluded to in the last pages fell in his reign, of 
which in spite of its length little else is known- He liad, at all events, 
plenty of time ti' devote to the building ol tus pyramid at South 
Saldara. wliich was larger than those of any of his tmtnediate 
predecessors, and wliicli, thanks to tlic admirable c-veavations of 
G. Jcquict, gives a better idea of die nature of an Old Kingdom 
pyramid-complex than any of its neighbours. Apart from this, we 
need recall oidy the decrees of inmiutiity already mentioned and 
the ’autobiography* of a prince of the eighth and twelfth nomes 
of Upper .Hgype named DJa^U, in which he plumed himself on 
having given a frnc burial to his father and upon having obtained the 
wherewitlial from the king.* Poor material to sate the historian s 
appetite, but reading between the lines of all such inscriptions, we 
cannot fail to perceive die gradtial decadence of the kingdom, due 
in part no doubt to die nionardfs own failing screngdi. We have 
seen that the Turin Canon added eight successors before reaching 
* PM viL J 4 J. ^ xid 11^ £> ■* ^AR is 55 5®^ 
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the total of iSi ytars for the whole period from Teli onward^. Ot 
these successors of Ptopi (I the names of only tour arc preserved, 
while the rcign-lcngthi of five of tlie eight amoimt together to no 
more than ten years. It thus appears that Dyiu VI ended lit a whole 
series of cphciTicral kings all of whom might well have been taken 
as belonging to that d\Tiast>‘ had not Manedio preferred to end tt 
with Nitocris, a tjuccn who, like Sebeknofni the last mter of Djii. 
Xlk had contrived to wrest to herself the throne nf the Pliaraohs. 
Cbnctming this Nirocos Maiictlio says that she was 'the noblest 
and loveliest of the women of her tiiric*, and to Herodotus (li. loo) 
is owed the storj' of her suiddc after talking vengeance on certain 
hgyptiaiis who had shun her brother in order to put her in his 
place. In the Turin Oanoti Nitokerti— so her name is written there 
—was either the second or the third I*liarjoh after Piopi If. 
Her bistoricat existence can therefore not be doubted, but she can 
scarcely have been identical with the Qnccit Neith whose py ramid 
Jequier discovered at Sakkara.' since that ipiecn was the cklcst 
daughter ot Piopi t and can have become one of Piopi U s wives 
only at die bogmmng of the laner’s long reign^ Discussion of the 
reituiiniiig succcsson of Piopi 11 is reserved for the next chapter. 
All that need be said here about the close of Dyn. Vi is dial dynastic 
troubles clearly ensued iuniicdiatcly after the ^ath of the aged kiiig 
and that as in Dyn. XII a tjueen momentarily succeeded in taking 
advantage of die sinution. 

It IS evident that without .t strong and highly organized adminis¬ 
tration thevast arch icectural and artisne triumphs of the Old King¬ 
dom could never have been achieved, but our tnaterials for die 
a-ionstruction of a coherent picture aic hopcicsslj' itiadctiuate. 
Valiant attempts have betm made to infuse life and reality* into die 
titularies of whicii die tombs arc so lavish, but dtc highly precarious 
nature of the results has to be admitted. Here only the briefest 
sketch will be pticntpicd, and it will be one svhich dwells rather 
upon the difficnlties than upon die positive gains. A serious defixt 
IS tliat until Dyn. VI almost the sole sointcHf onr itifbrmarion is 
die Memphite area whc*rc the Court was situated, though from 

* D# PytiitniJci d/i wuet S^h tt Cum, 
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tlui ntuconw^rd^ Upper Egypt beginis to make valuable contribii- 
tiDiiS. Thmiighout the best part of Egyptian hi-story the Delta is 
unilomily siicm. One important eHeec \s that we are embarrassed 
CO know the exact iniporr of that duiiUc)' of ihrm apparent in such 
cities as * Overseer of the two granaries’* * Overseer ot the two 
chamheni of the king^s adornmcjic. The usual explaiiation is cliat 
these arc survivals from the period immediately fI>llowing tJic union 
ot the kingdoms of Upper and Lower EgypL dioiigh recently 
the novel "theory has been spread abroad char there never was 
such a imion, and that the duality in iiucstitm was a rigmeiit of tlie 
Egyptuns^ Lniagitiation based on tlie very dirtcreiii cunfortiiation 
of the two lialvcv of die country. It is our amvktioii that die tornier 
explanation is broadly true, but even so there would remain the 
question \viicdicr there were nt^t diroughout the Old Kingdom 
independeni grauary-departiTicnts for the l^Hta anti for the Valley^ 
W'hcthcr indeed sve have not to assuuic a thoroughgoing separa¬ 
tion of the governments ol Upper and Li>wer Egyjn. It wtiijlJseeni 
at least that there can have bet'U uo exact parallelism, no atrict uni- 
fomiity ill the tw^o halves Ot the coirntry; Up[^r Egypt was cssen^ 
tiiilly agricultural^ the Delta pastoral—there is evidence that the 
catdc were rcgiibrly driven to the meadow's ol Lower Egypt to be 
pastured^ As an example of the differing magistracies of the Two 
Lands one may perhaps (luote the title t-novctnor 

Ilf Upper Egypt", to which in die Old Kingdom at least no corre¬ 
sponding title Ls toiuid in the Delta, dumgb in tlie Middle Kingdom 
there arc frequent occiirrciiccs of a Ti-wi/nr 'Gover¬ 

nor ofLotver Egypf, and we have 10 coiiless our ignorance ot ihe 
period when this office originated. Concerning the tide Gc^vemor 
of Upf'Cf Egypt" dicre ate great diiEcukicSx It has been argued, 
probably rightly* tbit the post was created in Dyn* V both to cn* 
sure chccollcctiOTi of taxes throughout die southern noiiicsaod also 
to counteract the gtosving pt^wer of the provincial nobles; but it 
seems certain that towards the end of Dyn. V! this tide was often 
conferreti on chose s'erj,' nobler as a pmely honorilic one or else wfas 
cLiinicd by tlicm as a hcreditars' right. Tliere has been mtidi dis¬ 
cussion as to svhich individual eases can be regarded as referring 
to actual admniistractVC functions ynd [hose when: the designation 
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Vi-as no nion: thin in onumciiul epithet, hut tliejudgcnicuts pai&cd 
ill thiii tiwctcr seem oltcn to have been vcr\' arbitrarv'. A similar 
probieiii has arisen 'widi regard to an even more important digni- 
tar)', HO less a personage than the vizier himself The bearer of the 
title K ttty, appropriately translated ’vizier’, vvas at all periods 
ol Egyptian history the most powerftil officer ofstate, m fact second 
only to Pharaoh himself. In D)Tt, IV die vizier was regularly one 
of the royal princes, but later die office passed into the hands of 
some noble ofoutstanding ahilitj', vi ith whom it tended to become 
hereditar)'. Unril half a ccinurj' .rgit it W'as firmly helicv’od that the 
vizicrate was confined to one person ai a dmc, hut diis belief was 
till ally disposed of when a relief was found ar Kamak dated to the 
reign ol Tudimosis III ^Oyii. XVIIIJ and depicting separate viziers 
for Upper and la>wer Egypt, A generation later die fiijiciary 
temple of Piopi 11 broughi to iighr rcpresciirations appearing to 
reveal the same state of aflaiis for the end of Dyn. VI, and fiirther 
study has dbcloscd die existence of so many liolders of the ride riiaf 
it is now assumcil that besides the rwo viziers for Valley and Delta 
there were others who were given or assumed the ride in a piirelv 
honorary' capacity. The evidence is confusing, and the last word 
on diis Siibjea has nor yet been said. 

1 low nixUiy of the fimedons ascribed to the vizier ill an elaborate 
cnuiiicratfoii found in several tombs of Dpi. XVni apply to the 
Old Kingdom is uncertain, but no menrion is there made of one 
title that occupies a prominent place in the lindanes of all the 
early viziers, namely that of hny-t Jbf nht iit im* 

‘Supcritirciidcnt of all the works of the King’. It u unlikely that 
many of the vizicts were themselves skilled architects and sculptors 
like Indiotcp, but at least it will have been dicir business to secure 
the most conipetctn help avaibblc. That die vizier was the supreme 
judge was seen from the iusc'ription of Weni, and is reflected in liis 
ficqucni epithet ‘ptophci of Mate', i.e. of the goddess of TrutL 
He prided himself on being accessible to all pcririoncrs, who it was 
recognized cared more about being allowed to vent their irncv- 
atices dian about having them redressed. All royal commands seem 
to have passed thmugh the vizier s hands to be dealt widi by the 
scribes of lus bureau. It W'as be who dispatched die messengers 
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cirrving orders co the hc:id^ oi distant to^^Tis and villages. Tlie 
CQzy&c and taxatioti weft dtities ot all^ tx£cpi wht'JT the king 
granted cxcniprion w soiric local priirstlioo<L As regards die various 
dcpamijencs of State %ve are vcr>" ill informed, but references to the 
6 ^Six Great Houses^ indicate that there was strict 
departmental dJiferendatiou- 

Needless to say, the Court re<jtiired a great variet}- of tune- 
tiomries. Within the fnyt or counLcrs ‘surrunndiiig 

the Pharaoh^ tlic most favoured per^us were called fi|' # imrw or 
‘Friends', and besides tliose who attauicd this rank without i^uali- 
fication dicrc svere iultciu honoured with the epithet unique or 
‘uuiqucly lovctl". Thenr is a doubE abom the original meaning of 
the tilled " iry^h tt^u\ bier interpreted as ‘King s accjuaitiUMtcc ^ 
but the term seenis to have been applied to relatives of Pharaoh 
who were nut actuallv children oi his. Among officials whose duty 
it was to look after the king'ii owu person there were sandal* 
bearers, keepers cif tlic robes and crownSn barbers^ and physidans^ 
the last stniicriniesliighly specialized hke oculists^stomach doctors^ 
and the like. A hose of servants wcnc employed in kitchen and 
diniii^-fuoni, and there were also domestics ot a somewhat higher 
grade who kept order at the royal meals* What was left over from 
tliese Wiis distributed by a special i.?fficcr ivho bore the ritic ^ frry^ 
ti'Jb *hc who is over die reversion h* And of course die sovereign 
had his own scribes to write his letters and coiTtctaiids* which were 
then scaled in his presence. 1 he religious ceremouii^s of svhich the 
king was the centre had tlicir own personndp the |^J Ijry-hbt 
'lector-priest* being die only one svho Ciui here be mentioned- 

What lias been s-aid about die tendency of the bigber adminism- 
dve posts to become liereditaiy" is true also ol men occupying more 
subordinate positions- It became one of the most ardejit wishes of 
these to be able *to hand over their offices to thdr childrcji. Ac all 
levels of the bureaucratic scale the greatest iinportancc was at&dicd 
to promotion, and from whatever ^urcc this niipht actually conic 
it was alwa\’^ arrributed to the king^s favour. There arc two books 
oi worldly vvisdoin giving advice to budding huicauctats, and 
from these much may be learnt TOUceming die i|uaiitics required 
< Sec ali«d)r Above, p, wiA n. i. 
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for success in tiicLc careers. One is a mere fragment,’ but the Majdins 
of the vizier Ptahhotpe,* who lived under Izozi of Dvn. V, became 
justly celebrated, Obedienre to a father and i superior were the 
prime virtues, die ability to keep sdejice in all arcunistanees, tact 
and good manners in social intercourse, lairhtuhicss in delivering 
messages, a humility' in fjcr tittle short of subserviciicc. II indeed 
the civil sers'ancs of the Old Kingdom aoually possessed diesc 
(juaiitics, it would go far towards explaining the success of one of 
the best organized civilizanons that the world has ever seen. 
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TH£ lUSE AND PALI OF THE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM 

I N tlic First Interaicdbic Fcriod. as the age separating Dyns. VI 
and XII is caiJctl. Mmjcdtcf—nr rather the Matietbo know-n tu 
us from the chronicles ot his cjcccrpcors—is seen at his worst. 
His StVENTn Dynasty consists ot seventy kings ot' Memphis, 
who rcigticd for seventy days. His Eight ft Dynasty, likessisc 
Memphite, comprises iwcnty'-sevctl kings and 146 years of reign. 
Dyns. IX and X ate both Mcradcopolitan, with nineteen kings 
apiece and a total dmation of 594 years. Dyai. XI is of Diospoliie 
or Theban origin, coaming sixteen kings with the meagre allow¬ 
ance of forty-three years. Such is the account gis'cn by African us; 
the figures oifered by ELtsebius are somewhat less fantastic, hut 
inspire confidence just as little. For all this stretch of thne only one 
king Is mentioned, namely Aclnhocs, who is placed in Dyn. !X, 
Of liim the autlioritics state that he was more cruel dian all his 
predecessors, but in the end was siniTteii widi madness and killed 
by a crocodile- This scrap of pseudo-history is obviously compar¬ 
able to the already quoted legends csuiccmiiig Cheops. Piopi t!, 
and Nitocris. but ^e existence of Achtht^ U nor open to doubt. 
In spite of al! defects, our Maiietlio does prosddc a framework foto 
which the findings of research hr misonably well, as will be seen 
from die cnmrierarion of five overlapping stages heieafcer to be dis¬ 
cussed in some detail: (t) rapid disuitcgratitm ol die old Memphite 
regime following upon die overlong reign ol Piopi If; [2) bUnxL 
shed and anardiy resulting from die collapse ot the monarchy 
and the rivalries of the provincial feudal lords or ^nomarchs , also 
possibly fomented by the infilrradon ol Asiatics into the Delta; 
(3) rise of a new line of Pharsolis with an Akhtoy (Manedio s 
Achthoes) at the head and Heraclcopolis as their capital; (4) ever- 
grow'ing tmpo trance of Thebes under a yet more energetic family 
of svariior princes tii svhom the first four bore the name of tnyoicf 
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(Amcf in oltler histories of Ejry‘pt) and the remaining three the 
name of Menthotpe (Mentuliotcp); (j) civil war with die Hera- 
deopolicmsttora which Mentljotpe I emerged as victor, mmimig 
the Two Lands and paving the way tor tlie Middle Kingdom— 
this udiered tJt by Atiunen ernes I. one of die greatest of all Egy^p- 
tian monarchs (Dyn. XII)- 

(i) Oiir last chapter dealt with the eight ephemeral successors of 
Piopi LL who in die Turin Canon marked tlic close of Dyn. VL 
The Abydos list replaces diese ciglu by no levs than eighteen kings 
prior CO making its great leap to the last rulers of Dyn. XI. It is not 
easy to reconcile any of the Abydos natnes with the four which 
:donc arc preserved in the Canon, but it seems likely diat the fourth 
cartoudie from the aid gave die Prcnojiicii of that Ibi of tlic Turin 
fragments whose insignihcaiit pyramid was discovered by Jcquict 
at Samira.' The recurrence of die name Neferkare^ wliich had 
been die Proiomcn of Piopi II, as either whole or part in no less 
than sue names of the Abydos series show's how' great was still felt 
m be the soUdaiits' of these pcm‘ rulcts with the most veucrable 
of the Pliaraolis of Dyn, VI. But perhaps the most persuasive evi¬ 
dence of iheii short-lived doininatioii is offered by some inscrip¬ 
tions discovered by lia^Tnoiid Weill at Coptos in J910-11,* Under 
the mins of a strucrtirt ofRoimn date were found carefully stowed 
away a number of decrees carved in liierogiypliic on slabs of lime¬ 
stone, some dating &oni the reign of Piopi II, and most of them 
designed to protect the temple of Mm and its priesdiood from 
(iitcrfcrcncc and the corvee. But among them a$ many as eight were 
apparently dispatched on the same day in die first year of a king 
Neferkauhor, the last king but one in the s«ies of die Ab)'dos list 
The addressee was in each case the vizier Shemai and each royal 
conuiiand was concemed either widi him or some member of lib 
family, One of die decrees confirmed him in his vizieratc in all die 
twenty-two nomes of Upper Egypt, w-jiile another recorded die 
appoiiimiail oniij son Idi to ibc post of Governor of Upper Egypt 
in the seven southenunost nomes. A third decree grants precedence 
over all other womai to Slicmaj’s wife Nebyo,-! who b desaibed 

» La Pyramid'Aki, Cairo, iflii 1 f 

* See +-twL SeFJ** Iv, 
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35 3 'KiJig’s eldest daughter', and perhaps even nwre rcnurkable is 
a tbiirtii making clahoratc aixangcmcnts for the fuiicrar)’ cult of 
bodi husband and wife iti all the temples of the land. There is no 
buit of unrest or political disturbance in any ot these texts, though 
we may possibly read into diem a dciperate anxict)' on the king s 
pan to conciliate one spcciall y powerful Upper Egyptian magnate. 

(i) Thus the chances are that all the reigns correspoii ding to Mane- 
tho's Dyais, V 11 and VIII were compressed into a relatively shon 
space of time, perhaps no niorc tijan a quarter ot a century'. At w'hat 
precise moment serious disorders broke out it is impossible to say, 
but their reality' is beyiiud a doubt, and there is reason to think that 
ilicy persisted, whcdier continuously or uitcraiittcntly, until well 
on inui Dyn. XI* It is the picture ot a real revolution drat is painted, 
in one of die most curious and iinportant pieces ot Egy'ptian litera¬ 
ture tliacliavc survived the hazards of time. This extremely tattered 
pipvrus in the Levden collecdoii dates troni no earlier diaii Dym. 
XIX, but die condition of the comitty' which it discloses is one 
which cannot be ascribed to the unagitiaiion ot a toinaiicer, iior 
docs it hthito any' place of Egyptian history e-xcept that toUowing 
the end of the Old Kingdom. The beginning is unfortunately lost, 
and with it die circumstancesni which the speaker made his lengthy 
harangue. A long series of briet paragraphs first portmys die havoc 
into which the land lias been throwrii by die macliinations of low'- 
bom adventurers and Asiatia pushing their way iiiti> the Delta. 
A few' examples w ill suffice to illustrate the tone and substance of 
the narration; 

The bowman is ready. Tlu: wrongdoer is cvcrywticrc. There is no 
man of yesterday, A man goes out io plough with his siiield. A man 
snutes his brodicr, his mother's son. Men sit in (he bushes mini die 
heniglitcd tras'cUer conies, in order to plunder his load. The robber is 
a possessor of riches. Boxes rf ebony are broken up. Precious acacia- 
wood IS elefi asunder. 

Tlie general upheaval has reversed the status of rich and poor: 

He who possessed no property is now a ttuui ot wealdi. File poor man 
is full of joy. Every town says: let us suppress the powcrfiil among us. 
He who had no yoke of oxen is now possessor of a herd, Ttic possessors 
of robes arc now in rags. Gold and lapis lazuli, silver and turquoise are 
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tascciicd oil [itc iitcb ot i^nuJt iLvc$. All tVimlc «Uvcs nc trvc wiili 
tliL'if totigucf. Wlicii liicif ipc^Ju ir irksome to the terVjitiTi. 

The chiltlfcii of princes ire iUiJiccl igainst the wilh. 

These quoutiotu, choscit at random, might, it is mie, reflect the 
distorted vision ofa dic-ltard aristocrat^ but there arc others describ¬ 
ing the political conlmion oi the times, the dissolution of die laws, 
and the destructioti of public offices :uid records which catmoi well 
be So construed. Hven the person of the king seems to have been 
subjected to violence, though die sentence where tliis appears to be 
stated is of not quite ccttaiii interpretadon. Still more important 
are a lew passages which alfirm tlie part played by foreigners in the 
restriedon of true Egyptbn territory to Upper Egypt — ^Elcphandne 
and Thiiiis being towns specifically mentioned. The many pages of 
nostalgic lamentations are folkmcd by adjiiradoiis to piety and 
religious obsen^aiice, and it is these wliiclijusufy die title ‘Adnioni- 
tions ot an Egypdan Sage by which the entire composition is 
known. Opinions have differed as to the w'ay tn wliich thcieniain' 
ing portions oi die book arc to be understood. Some have thought 
to find a tcfotcnce to Pitipi il dying in extreme old age and suc¬ 
ceeded by a child too young to liavc any sense. But these events, 
if really alluded to, must have lain in die author's past and that king 
upon whom die wise Ipuwer heaped rcpmache.s for liis weakness 
and indolence may well has'e been among die bsrofthc Mem phi ce 
line. However diat may be, tlie trustworthiness vif die Leyden 
pap\Tus as a depiction of Egypt in the First lutmnediate Eeriod is 
indisputable. And here for the first time Egyptim literature sounds 
that note of despairing pessimism which became a commonplace 
with the writers of the succeeding centuries cvai when iu> longer 
justified by prevailing conditions. 

We liave thus to picture to ourselves the Memphite kingdom as 
growing weaker and weaker until ii failed any longer to command 
the allegiance of the tiomarclw fanher upstream. Direct informa¬ 
tion from the Delta now ceases entirely. Expeditions in quest of 
die turquoise of Sinai arc at an end, not to be resumed until die 
approach of D>*n. XU. If a barbarous-rookittg cylinder ivith the 
cartouche of Klicndy ' and a scarab^ with die name ofTcreru really 

’ JILA xiL yi 1 fI. hj^ 7. 
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belong td die kjiigs so named in the Abydos list^ this svould be an 
iiidiejtion that liiey had to look to Syrian skill for even such trum- 
pers' objects. It was perhaps in the extreme south that conditions 
became most gravely unsettled. Tlie casiiat mention ot a tine 
Nefcrkarct in a rock-tomb at Mo'alla, some io miles sovith of 
Luxor, places the iiiscripfions of its owtict ^Anklirits’ atnotig the 
earliest records of the age. This 'AnkhtLfy was the 'great chieftain 
(or ’noinarch') of the nomc of Nekben*, die diird nomc of Upper 
Egypt, that of which Hicraconpolis opposite EhKab was die capi¬ 
tal. He tells how Homs of Edlii. the god of the next nome to 
die south (No, U), Had bidden biin set it in order, witli the result 
that he took over the cldeftauicy, and tranquillized the region so 
thoroughly that a man would even embrace thcsiaycr of his fadier 
or of Ills brother. Many are the incidents of ^Ankhdiy’s prowess 
which he describes in laconic sentences interposed between epithets 
belauding his oivti virtues. For his main fighdtig three he had 'the 
valbm trvKip of Hefac', a place which is either Mo'.illa itself or a 
town not far distant. There is cilk of conflicts between this force 
and Thebes and Coptos, whose coiiibiiicd soldier)' had attacked die 
fortresses ofArnunr. ^Ankhttfy s references to his martial successes 
arc of great obscurity, but if bis account can he trusted he managed 
to cow the inhabitants to both the cast .iiid die west tif Thebes, so 
dia tat all events W'o arc here dealing with a dme before thedynasty ot 
die InyotcB had estabhshed for diemsfives an invincible supremacy. 
More iignUicaiit than all these allusions to deeds of valout arc 
the repeated men dons of yean of famine in which ^^Aiikhtify claims 
to have supplied other towns besides his own W'ith gifts or loans of 
com, this bciieficent acdvity'oflus cxieuding even at far north as 
l^ndera. We need not take too seriously the statement that ‘the 
entire south died of hunger, every man devouring IiLi os\ii clitl- 
drcii’, but die iiiscriptiaiis of other more or less contemporarj' 
princes constantly harp upon the lack of grain, a lack which we 
may surmise was due as much to die impossibility of midhttirbed 
agriculture a.s to a suocessiuii of low Niles. It may here be noted 
diat the deplorable state of Upper Egypt is dearly reflected in die 
clumsiness of its artistic efforts i evidently Egyptian dvilizadoii was 
at its lowest ebb. 
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(3) Conct-raijiij die rise of the ‘House of Akiicoy' wc arc left 
almost eomplctely in the dark. HcraclcopolLs is the tnodem Ibiisv-a 
el-Mcdhu, a rowti to the west of the river opposite Beni Sucf 
55 miles south of’Mcmpliis, Net a slncd of local cv’idencc has sur¬ 
vived to indicate its early importance, but Manerlio's description 

of his Ninth and T£nthDvna.sTHIS asHendeopoliianisaiitply 

cunftrmed by tcstiinony ftoin elsewhere. As regards his Achthocs 
it tiinis our that nr> less than three distinct kings diosc to retaht tljr 
name ftit their second cartouche. The king who vs'itbour proof, bur 
not wnthour probahilii^-, is assinncd to liave been the first. adopted 
Mcryibtowe [ Beloved of tile heart of tlie Two Lunds'J as his Horus 
name, and by svay of emphasiaang Jus claim did not hesitate to 
c<}uip himself wnh a ftill Pharaonic titulary. Xo have raised hunself 
to such a height he must liave possessed an cxccptionallv forceful 
character, but all that remains directly ro authenticate his existenct- 
is a topper brazier in the Louvre, m ebony walking-srick frntii 
Mcr, and a few other cxjually imigjuflcant objects.' A second Akh- 
toy wlutse Prciiomcii was ^Vahkaret is known only fmm a finely 
decorated coffin from Rl-flersha, where hb cartouches seem to liavc 
been inadvcmntly written in place of those of the teal owner, die 
steward Netri.* Yet a third king of the name, Akliroy Nebkaurc*, 
is sEccsted only by a weight front Petrie's excavations .tt £r-Retiiba^ 
and by a ntcntiou of him in ouc of die few Hg^'ptaaii works of 
fictioTi that have survived in their entirety; this tclU the sion' of a 
peasant from the oudyuig oasis of the Wady Natruii who was 
robbed of his donkey and hb tnerdiandise on the way to Hcraclco- 
polb, bur poured out hb coiupJaints to the diief s lit^e-IorJ with 
suck eloquence that he was detail ted in order dial his supplicanoiis, 
reproaches, and invective might be written down for the sove¬ 
reign's delectation. In the Tuiin Canon no less than eighteen kings 
belonging to the same royal line were originally recorded, and the 
name AiJitoy occurs twice, each time uiicxpectedJy preceded by a 
^^«fcrkarci (see above), svhilc all the adjoining iiati^ arc damaged, 
unidentifiable, or lost. !t b from some tombs at Asyuf that we 
obtain oiu most trusrwordry glimpse of the Heraclcopolitau cm. 
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The iiiM-Tipctom iii liiese three tomb:* ^ marred by the twin delects 
which arc the huic of so niuch of o ur hierogly phic c videiice, namely 
extensive lacunae in the text and otir still iiiade<}uatc knowledge 
of the Egyprim language. Nevertheless the iiifornutioii tliat tlicy 
aihrrd is Ulmniiiating. The earliest of die three tomb^wners would 
hardly have retained his name Akhtoy had lie not been a partisan ot 
the Hcradeopoiitaii faction. Indeed^ Im youth seems to have been 
passed in a dine of coinparadve calm. He tells how lie was caught 
tossvint together widi the royal children, and wus mode a iiotnorch 
whilst still a baEic of a cubit in li eight. Though he tneudons that he 
recruited a rcgiinent of soldiers, die achievements upon which he 
most prided liimself were irrigation works and the cncouiagemeRt 
of farming. He aids his main narrative witli the words 'Hcraclco- 
polis praised Cod tor me’* die Egyptian way ot expressing gratitude. 
In the next oldest tomb Prince Tetibi plumes himself upon his 
imp.trdal beneficence and the sense of sccurics' which Ids soldien 
inspired: 

When night came, he who slept upon the toad praised me. lie tvas 
like a man in Ids own house. 

None the less die nomes of die south were on die move, prob¬ 
ably under the command of one of the early Inyotefs. Ted hi lelaecs 
diat he came into coiiHlct with them, and weemuot doubt of his 
success, though the Half-lines that told tlie sequel arc among die 
obscurest of a narrative where cvcrvthiiig is obscurCi It is in the 
tomb of his son, again an Akhtoy, that the most explicit account ot 
the civil war is to be found, A Hcraclcopolttan king Mcrykariit. of 
whom vre sliall bear mote later, is named twice. Prince Akhtoy, for 
some unexplained reason addressed in die second person, is credited 
W'idi having induced the sovereign himself'to sail upstream: 

,.. lie deoivd the sky, die entire bnJ widi liim. the princes i>f Up|>cr 
Egs'pr and the magnates of Heraclcopolis, the region of die Mistress ot 
the land being come to repel dgbdiig, die earth trembling... alt people 
darting about, the towns ...ing, frar failing upon dieir limbs, llic 
magistrates of the Great House ate under tlie iror of, and die tavourttes 
under respect lor, Heracleupoiis. 

It appears that the king's fleet reached Sliashotp, a town a little 
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to tile south «1 Asytit. htTorc fctuniing amid rejoicing to hiscapiuJ. 
Doubtless out ol thankfliliijcsis tor m> a success, King Mery- 
koref ordered extensive repairs to be niadc to the temple of Wep- 
wawe, the jackal god of Asyur. 

li any part of -Egypt was relatively peacetul in these troublous 
times, it was assuredly the portion midway berween Memphis and 
Thebes. Many ecmetcrics of the General provinces, like those at 
Beni Hasan* and Aklunmt.- have yielded fairly rich funerary equip¬ 
ment. No finer sarcophagi of the penod have been unearthed than 
those Iroin FJ-Bersha,* at this time tlie bttriabplace of the ‘great 
chieftains of the Hare Nome* (No. XV of Upper Egypt), whose 
seat of adniinistraiioii u-as Klimiini. die later Hennop>lis and tlie 
modern El-Ash in Cm tin. A new family of princes had there come 
into power, replacing die Old Kingdom nomarchs whose tombs 
had been situated at Sheikh Sah'd a little farther to the south. Tlicsc 
places were well w'ithm the domain of the Heraclcopolite kingdom, 
but curious csadencc has come to Uglit showing that dieir nilcrs* 
loyalty to the noitlii'm cause was considcrablv less dion whole¬ 
hearted. Tlie walls ol tlie lonihs are ftec frvnri any compromising 
indications, hut such abound at the alabaster quarries of Hatilub, a 
little way out in die eostent desert. Hete the lucky find of a large 
number of iiik-wnttcn grarfiti not only heaps Hattcriiig epithets 
upon ilie local nonuirchs, bur acaimpanies dieir names with wish- 
formulae such ;is ‘may lie live for eve/ or ‘the protection of life be 
around him like Rc^ eienudly', hmnulae both earlier and later else¬ 
where rcscrv'cd exclusively for i*haraoli. Still more strange, these 
graffiti are dated in the regnal years, not of ihe contciiiporary king, 
btit of the provincial princes thctiLselves. Two of the earliest arc 
credited widi thirty and twenty years of rule respectively, a sure 
sign dwi the) were less plagued by disturbances tlian the uormreb 
farther to the south where the rival kingdoms were finally U> meet 
in batde. Vciy incongruously fficse mscriptions express fidelity to 
‘the king s house', though die king’s name is carefully suppressed, 
except once when an othcewise unknown Mcryhathor is men¬ 
tioned, h must not be imagined, however, that the laudatory 
phrases arc completely wirhoui reference to rebellion and blood- 

' FM tv, I4.( rt: i Op. et., V. 17 If t op. di„ iv. 1-^7 (T. 
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slicfl. Ouc p rtiur g even seems to lUudc to a fi^bt witJi his own 
fellow-ciitzeiuj though as usual the expressions are sox’aguc that 
we cannot be (jiiite certain ol'their unport. Also there are apparent 
cotitra<iieiion5 which we anr utterly at a loss to resolve, as wlicii a 
ship’s captain who lived under [’rince Neheri tells us that in the 
king s business he travelled as far south as Elephantine and. as fir 
nortli 3s the papsTus iiianhes of the a feat surely impossible 

m die political conditions of the times. 

It remains to charactenae a literaty composition which, had it 
been prescrv'cd in a less ragged and cormpt condidon, might well 
have thrown more light on a particular phase ot the Hcraclcopoli- 
tan domination than all our other evideucc put together The text 
is contained in three papvii, one in Leningrad, iinothcr in Moscow, 
and the diird in Copenhagen, oH of them written no earlier than 
the end of Dyn. XVlIl, ^id all riddled with laamaE and obscurities 
of cvciy* kind. U is a book of wise counsels addressed ro die king 
Mervkar^ with whom we became acquainted in the tombs ol 
Asvuu The name of the iuthcr is lost, but he may well haw been 
art AiJitoy, though not die first of ihe natne. Perhaps the earliest 
portion, Iiad it been better preserved, might have been the most 
interesting ot all, since it otters advice as to how tutruly but popular 
vassals had best be dealt with. Stress Is bid on ability to speak well 
and petsuasivcly, and itnitacioti of the an dent models is strongly 
recommended. Yet it is desirable to look to the fiiture, a trait ot 
eltaraetcr upon which nobles ot the period particularly plumed 
themselves. It is wise to lavour the rich, since thej' are less open to 
corruption than the poor, Justice atid kindness to the oppressed are 
all the more essential since after dcatit there comes a Day ofjudge- 
mciK wlicit a man’s deeds, however far back in the past they lie. 
will be requited as they deserve. The recruiting of young troops 
and the endowment of them with fields and cattle arc obviously 
wise precautions. Yet nothing is more important than reverent 
sere-ice to die gods and the building ofmoiiumcnis in their honour. 
It is exasperating that just those sectttms which deal with coiierctc 
events arc die most obscure ol all, and the scholars who have used 
them with the greatest confidence have sometimes exceeded what 
> Nn. ift. * Nti, 14. 
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b phiiologic^ll^ pt-mibsible. Nci'crtliclcss, die daiiii of die royil 
coiuisel-giver to iiavc takum Tluim 'like a cloud^uri^r' b mitiibtak- 
ably v\nortJed, In die same passage be secins, howevcE, to liave cx- 
presseti regret for the devasuriott wbicb lie bad earned in wliat 
alwaj-s the most sacred region in ;dl £gypt, StdJ, ibk incuraou of 
die HcracleopoUtaus so fir south seems to iiavc brought about a 
Ecniponiry lull in die hostilities between the belhgereiits. since now 
‘thou standcst well widi die South; die beaten of loads come to 
thee with gifts . . . die red granite (of Aswan) conies to dice im- 
hindered’. Far more perplexing are the paragraphs dodiiig with 
Merykarct's relations with the Delta and with the Asiatic bar barians 
to die cast. Tltere is a reference to Djcd-<ssve.' the area around the 
pyramid of Teti ai Sakkira, and the actual mention on that site of 
many priests devoted to die ftincraty cult of thb vciy Hcracleo- 
politan monarch proves that he must have been buried dierc, 
though bis pyramid has never been found, A passage describing 
die nature of the Asiatics has been translated abos'e (p. 37), and 
reveals at least that Merykaic' was m close contact with them. The 
book ends widi exhomtiont to be industrious, widi earnest empha¬ 
sis upon the responsibilities of kingship, and with the warning diat 
fjod, even if Hb power be hidden, ncvertliclcss sways die fortunes 
of men, for He is the cmtoi and arbiter of all. Last of all come the 
words 'Behold i have spoken to dice the best ofnijr inner thoughts; 
set tbem steadfastly befon: thy Bee*. 

(4) In the Old Kingdoiii Thebes, later to become the soudtem 
capital and second in inipfirtaiicc ametng the cities of Egypt only 
to Mempbb, was no more chan an in&jgniftcaiu village stretching 
along the eastern bank of the Nile, indeed, at that time it was 
perhaps the humblest offbxu-small towtishtps which lay within the 
confines of die fourth Upper Egyptiaiuioinc, die odim being Tod 
20 miles to die south-east, Hcmiomhb (Arirmit) opposite f 6d 
across the river, and Medinmd to the tioitb of Thebes near the 
eastern desen; all four observed die cull of the warlike falcon- 
headed god Moniju (Mont), ultimately robing stately temples in 
hb honour. It b unknown how Thebes or Wise, to give the town 
its Egyptian name, came to outstrip its coiiipaiiioiis so vastly, hut 
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the beaut)' of its situadoii may have been the decisive factor, for the 
entire land might be searched in ^■ain for equal magnificence of 
sccncr)\ Tlie western desert, at no great distance beyond the fields, 
is dominated by the massive btnfT of die Kiim, beneath whose lo% 
eminence smaller hills olfor unrivalled opportunity for cocli-tomhs. 
To die north, almost fadiig the temple of Mont at Kamak. there 
winds into the mountain the long and narrow gorge of Biban cl- 
Moluk 'the Tombs (jf the Khtgs’, at die end of whidt the monarchs 
of die New Kingdom caused their mysterious sepulchres to be 
hewn. About a mile to die sondi and separating Kurtia and Dra* 
Abu’ti-Naga the shorter and wider recess called Dcr cl-Bahri after 
the Coptic monastery ss'iiicli came to be placed there leads to a 
sheer cliff of indescribable grandeur (Pi. IX). On die c:nit bank 
a large area of radiant fields discloses far away a line of hills behind 
w'hidi the sun rises in all its glory'. For die modem tourist the 
actractioi) <if Thebes is enhanced by the acccisibility' and good 
preservation of its many moiiumcnts. advantages which apart from 
the ps'ratnids and their surrounding mastabas are sadly tacking in 
the neighbourhood of Mcmpliis, 

Among the multitude of tombs inreispersed among the houses 
of the mtidein village ot Kuma only three l>elong to the Old 
Kingdom, and of these only one belongs to a 'Great Chietraiii of 
the nome*. a small and mean affair suggesdng that its owner was 
a personage of little coiisct|UCiicc, The case witli whidi, as wt have 
seen (p. 111). 'Anklitify of Mo'alla overran the region around and 
beyond Armant prompts the belief that it was not until a gmid deal 
later dial the Theban territory began to rake the lead among the 
provinces of die south. The initiative was luidoubicdly due to a 
nobleman snbsoquciitly temembered as iiiyotcf the great, bom of 
Iku, and on anodicr stela described as 'hereditary prince’. He was 
cvideiidv the founder of the line nf monarchs dassihed by us as the 
Elevk.ntii Dvs'ASrv, and identical wnth the 'hereditary prince 
Inyotcf* included in the disorderly cmimeradon of kings of that 
name in the already mentioiied (p, 5 ^^] Table of Kartiak. There 
are three stelae which may fiirly claim to be cotitemporary records 
of this prince, on two of winch he or his homonym is licscnbcd as 
'Great Chieftain of Upper Egypt’, while on the diird he »'Great 
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CKtcfbiu ot' the Theban noinc. It seems simpler to presuppose 
otiiy 1 single ancestor of the name, and atal] events weare justifiied 
in pktiiriiig to ourselves an InyotePo flnyotcf the ) who 
subjugated pare of die soud: far beyond the teiritory of hli owti 
metropolis, yet did not dare tit assume the predicates of royalty. 

The first Inyotef to have his irnmc enclosed in a cartouche has 
left no contemporary monuinent, and apart from the rather doubt¬ 
ful njciition in the Tabic of Karnak is known only from att all- 
importatit relief Dt the reign ofNcbbcpetre' Menthorpe discovered 
in the temple oi T6d.' Here diat monarch is shown giving an offer¬ 
ing to Mont, wJiile behind him stands die local gtiddess Tjeuend. 
She is followed by three kings who must surely be Menthotpe's 
immediate predecessors in retrograde order; each of dicm bears 
within a cartouche the title and najne ‘Son of Ref InvStef', but thev 
are differentiated on a block above by the separate Homs names 
(3) lost, (2) Wah-tankh,aiid (i) Sehcr-lowe.Thus Schcr-towC^Paci¬ 
fier of the Two Lands' was the first royal Inyotef and cither a ion 
or a descendant of the hereditary prince of the same name. Wm- 
!ock* conjectured, possibly rightly, daac he was the owner of the 
iiorthcrnmost of three great tombs of a peculiar type excavated in 
the plain in a line between the temple of Mont at Kamak and the 
opening into die Valley of the Tombs of die Kings. These tombs 
arc called or how' bccansc they luve doorways which give 
them the appearance of being surrounded by porticoes on three 
sides- It seems probable that they were the burial-places of die first 
three Inyotcfs, since it is definitely km>w*n that one of them, per¬ 
haps that in the centre, belofiged to the Homs Wah-fankh Inyotef 11. 
By a curious chance there is a reference to this in die papyrus of 
the reign of Ramcsscs IX (c. iit5 it.c.j describmg the official tour 
of inspection to examine the royal tombs wlikh it was feared had 
been tampered with by the tomb-robbers.J Here wc read; 

Tile pvTsmid-tonib of Kang Si-ref Iii-fo wliich is iu>rth of rhe House 
of Amenhotpe of the Forecourt and whose pyramid is crushed down 
upon tt: and its stela is set up tn from of it and the image of the king 

‘ Hut!, tint. ft. assin, ttn ti f AJSL titsh. r (f.; a|i* Wjolodc. Rirf, p. it- 
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stands upon tins stela with his hound named Bchha between Kts fcci. 
Exaniitt)^ tliia day: i( was found intact. 

Maiictic fbund the lower part of this very stela m rS6o, and 
depicted upon it were not merely one dog bur hvc. Uiifintunaiely 
it was left to be broken up by natives, bur what rciuains ot its 
inscriptions is of great interest. Atter relling iiow he built or re¬ 
stored a number of temples, Wab-Jankii narrates that be csublUhcd 
his nordicm btiundar)’ iu the tcittli or Aphtoditopolite noine of 
Upper Egypt. Then he go« on to say that he captured the whole 
of the Abydos tciritor)- and opened up all its prisons. These exten¬ 
sions of liis doniiinoti are confirmed ou the iiiomiuicnts ot several 
tjfhis officers of state, the finest of which belonged to a chancellor 
named Ijegi.’ whose main pride, expressed in certainly exagger¬ 
ated terms, ss'as that lie was put in control of the vast treasure 
brought to his lord nor only troiii Upper and Lower Egypt, but 
also as tribute from the chieftaim of the desert countries. From 
Wah-caiikh's o\m scpuicliral stela we Icani that ir was set up in his 
fifrierh year, this length ol reign proving, like the similar iitdica- 
rious in the inscriptions of the princes ot the blare nomc at blamuh, 
that at least in the D*aci ot land under lus sw'ay tranquil conditions 
prevailed. Tlicsc would naturally he fas'ourable to good craitsmaii- 
ship, and it is iiitcrestiiig to see tiiat the sculptors ol rclicis at Thebes 
had by now developed a highly individual and not unpleasing style 
of their osvn. particularly in ffie forms oJ’tficir hieroglyphs. This 
artistic skill, hotvever, goes hand in haiul wirli a great crudity on 
other stelae, showing that tlic reviving culture was not yet at all 
sure of itself. 

Neither Wali-tankh himself nor bis successors hesitate,my longer 
to employ the proud title 'Krug ol Upper .iiid Lower Egypr * though 
a number of years had to elapse betore it corresponded to die truth. 
Tile next king was another Si-Re^ Itiyoief, who adopted as his 
Honis name one which meant ‘Strong, lord o1 a (ioqd Start 
(Nakht-ncb-tcp-niifc).- It tlcscr\Ts to be mcntioiicd here tbac such 
dclibcratclv invented names often have a greater sigtiiftcance rhan 
is apt to be attributed to theiu: il they do not register historical 
facts, at least they may embody aspiratiotis, and examples ot both 
' JHA SWii. if ft ' XIV. 44, 47 
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possibilities -vvilJ come to our notice before the ctjtl of dm chapter. 
InyuTcf III was the last of his name tor several centuries, and all that 
is known of hbs (lotn|t$ is tiiat he restored the ruineil tomb at 
Aswan of a deified prince named Hehaycb, 

(5) Inyotef Ill was followed by the first of several Pharaohs who 
exchanged the family name of Inyotef for Mciirhotpe. a name 
which signifies ‘Mont is contcin'. And contented the local god had 
good reastm to be, for Mcntljotpc f’s long reign of fifrj- 
wimessed. after many \cars of conflict, die reunion of al] Egypt 
under a single ruler. It is only cotnpaiari^'cly recently that the 
pcrsonalii)' of this great king has begtm to emerge from die oh- 
jojnty whu h previously iuttoumied him. We owe it to H. Stock to 
haw recognized that three separate titularies, previously attributed 
to three distinct Pharaolis all bearing the natne Menthotpe. really 
belonged to one and the same sovereign, each titular)' rejecting 
a different stage in his career,* Sudi a radical change of titulary' 
is almost unique in the Hiaraonic annals but is justified by the 
momentous events which it tcflccfs. At the begimimg of lib rcign 
Menthotpe 1 , like the earlier rulers of his hou^', dispcirsed with a 
Prcnoiiicti. and was satisfied to be called the Horns Sfankh-ib-towe 
'He who makes 10 live the hcan of the Two Unds'. Lc, possibly 
who revives their hopes. A Drltish Museum stela wliieh is among 
die few momiincnti nxording this phase notes that in hk fisur- 
lecndt yw Think rcv'oltcd, pctha|« dtereby giving the signal for 
die king 1 no nil ward advanct'. In the next pliase Mcndiotpc oltai 
prdiserd the Pimnmcq Nebhcjx'trc^ to hi% suniamc, at the 
rime using die Horus name Ncbhcdlc, which means ‘Lord of the 
White Cmwn ; presumably this was intended to signifr hk now 
wcll-cstnbhslied suzcnuiity over Upper EgypL Nothing'dated has 
survived from tins period, but the Homs name m question tells its 
own tale. From the thirty-uinilt year onward, atid probably 3 good 
deal earlier, the Homs name is metamorphosed into Sam-towe 
UmtCT ofthc Two lands. while the Prcnuineti, still to be read as 
Ncbhepctre<, is smangdy WTiitcn with an oar | instead of with the 
mdcteimifiatc objea having die form dm Litter fact led to 
the ultimate Prenomen being w-rongly read as Nebklicmref and 

* Op. eil., siv, 4J If, 
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bcUig attributed to a Mcnd.iotpo dlftcreutlroirt llic two bearers of 
die Nomcn alrcad}^* jucutioned. Discarding diis mistake, instead 
of the five disduct Menthotpes or Mentuhomps cotinted by most 
bkoriaris in D)m. XI sve shall here acknowli.'dge only three. 

Notliing very* definite is knowTi about the campaigm in which 
Mcfithotpe 1 regained die Double Crosvn, and so put an end to die 
intemal anarchy which had finally given place to separate king¬ 
doms hi die nonli and die south, k tomb discovered by Wintock 
at nicbes contained the bodies of no less than sixty soldiers slain 
in battle donbdess at no groat distance from the capital. Probably 
fighting was recjutrcd upstream as well as ilownstroam. There is an 
iniposiug rotk-TcUef in the little valley of die Shacr cr-Rigdl about 
2 miles below Gebel Silsila showing Menthutpc 1 accompanied not 
only by Ids chancellor Akhtoy, but also by his mother [o*hand liis 
father Itiyotcf ill; and close by are to be read the names of many 
nf his courtiers. Tlth visit, dated in tlic thirry-nindi year, may 
perhaps only have been an incident in a royal progress intended to 
display Ills power. At Abiskod only a short distance abovv die First 
Cataract, a soldier has scratched npm a rock die jnfonnation that 
he lud actonipanicd his royal master on an expedition perhaps as 
far as Widy Haifa. Tlic role of Nubia throughout the foregoing 
period is vety obscure. T here is mention of a king V4‘ adjkarc* who 
has been hcsifatingly identifted with one widi die same Prenomen 
ailnded to in a Coptos decree.* Then there arc rather ^freipiciit 
isccurrcnccs of a Itiyotcf who ctjuipped. hims elf with a full royal 
titulan’,* yet cannot be fitted into Dyn. X! as vve know it fk>m^ 
Egypt itself. Difficult to accoutii for is the model of a troop of 
Nubian rccniiEs found in a tomb at Asyiit (Ph X)^ as well as die 
allusion at Hatnub ii> men of Mcdja and Wavvaf among the fol¬ 
lowers of a prince of die HermopoUtan iiotjiei* iroiti this it would 
seem that Nubian conciiigeiits were in the service of dit Hcraclco- 
politan coniederation. 

To the soldier who commemorated his existence at Abisko is 
owed the furdicr in formation that Khig Nebhcpcctc*, that is to 
say Mendtotpe I in his third pliase. 'captured die entire bud and 

* SiVf-SlJdcibWBll. T' S^' * I’ **■ P' 
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proposed to slay the Amticsof Djat)*’, The pacificadoii of the entire 
bnd must have been aceotiiplislted before die fort^'-sixth year, 
since j stela at Turin* of that date tells us that 'a i^od course was 
set by MontigisTng the Two Lands to die sovereign Nebhepetr^'. 
Before the cud ot the reign it had even become possible for a clod's 
seal-bearer iiained Akhioy to en gage in extensive torcign travel 
and to bring back much valuable metal and precious stones of 
various sorts: but all this involved much successful conflict with the 
inhabirants.-* Sti mighty a king could not rest content with a mere 
ffj^toitib like his auceston. The site which lie chose for iiis sepul¬ 
chre was the cliH-botmd inlet of Dtr cI-Bahri (PI. IX), and it 
would be impos-stble to conceive ot surroundings more impressive. 
Here, as so often in Egyptian history, there is evidence of changes 
of plan before the magnificent final funerary moimnient was dc^ 
cided upon and put into execution. Nor the least mysterious feature 
is a tunnel-likecctiomph known asdic Bab cl-Hosan .3 which, when 
discovered by Howard Cancr. contained an empty cofFm. a bos 
inscribed with the name of Meiithotpc t. and a stattie swathed in 
fine linen, (iardly less intriguing are six shrines of royal ladies, 
tjiiccns and concubines, brer embodied in. and pardv concealed 
by, die back wall of the ambulatory" each slirlne had a shaft of its 
own leading to a chamber containing a finely decorated sarcoplia- 
gus, and here were found elements of die titulary of Ncbhcpcirc* 
in the form which, from the position of the find, was obviously the 
earlier. Of the temple wliicli Menthotpe I’s ardtitccis devised to 
perpetuate his fame and \vbich was excavated by Naviilc and fbll, 
only little now remains to display iu original grandeur. In it tradi¬ 
tion and iiinovaiion were combined in the happiest fashion. As 
in the Old Kingdom pyramids a long causeway led up &on» the 
valley, but a new feature was the grove of tamarisks and sycamore- 
figs which bordered the inner end of a great conn, A ramp inter¬ 
secting a lower colonnade of stjuare pillars dial recalls a 
gave access lo a fcmce with a sinubr colonnade at front and sides, 
A doorway led into a covered hypostyle hall at d»c b.-ick of which 
a solid pt^ium supported a pyramid of very modest proportiom. 

' L Kfcb*, kviir/t mr*/ ^^nlc^ri iltt muttritn Rtuhn, ileiJelbcrp, (Vie, f. ai. ftg. 14, 
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Wcsiwards aiid p<rnctracing into the mountain a narrower court 
ended in a second hypost)de hall and tiny saticruaiy'. The edifice 
thus created would have been absolutely luuquc were k not for the 
still more imposing stntctiinc w'Kicb Queen Hashepsowc of Dyn. 
XVJU later placed alongside it. copying and developing many of 
Its ideas. It was perbaps mote on account of this visible tnkcii of liLs 
splendour than because ofhis victories that Nebhepetret was revered 
centuries later as a patron ot the Theban Necropolis, but lie was 
aks the fust king since Dyn. VTIl who was deemed svorthy of a 
place ill the Abydos and Sakkara king-lists. The clilfs around liis 
iunerarv' temple are hoiies'combcd with the tombs oi his courtiers, 
svstematicaliy excavated by Wiiiiock for the Metropolitan hdu- 
scom of New York Here, for example, were buried tltc vizier Ipi 
and the ubit|uitt>ns chajicellor Akhtoy, but ot more sensational iu- 
tetest was die discovery in one tomb ofw^dcrfid models dispby- 
ing in the round sudi es^cryday occupations as weaving, brewing, 
and die census of cattle. In them the life of the period is exhibited 
w'itb a vividness even surpaisiiig the scenes in relief which bring 
the civilization of Ancient Egypt home to us widj a realism un¬ 
equalled in any other bygone age. 

With Menthotpe 1 the first Intermediate Period may be deemed 
concluded. In treadug of this as comprising five stages (pp. 107-8) 
care was taken to describe them as overlapping. It is to the unknown 
extent of tliis overlapping, as well as to die uncertain durarion of the 
various stages, that die im possibility of obtaining a coherent picture 
is due. Many attempts have been made, but mostly go beyond wliat 
the evidence warrants. W'e do not know how soon after tile last 
strat^lcrs of the Mcmpliiic dynasties Hcradcopolis began to taisc 
itsh'ead, orwhat was the exactdarcol ^Ankhtify' at Mo alia. Equally 
obscure is the position of Mcrykarct, though the Instruction ad¬ 
dressed to hint links liiiii with the civil war described at Asyut.Tiie 
statement of one l^ari who lived under IX^ah-^ankh Inyotef 11 that 
he had 'fought with the House of Akhtoy on the west of Thuiis’ 
may seem to orter a bridge across three of the stages, but the con¬ 
flict in qvisrstioti may ntit liave been the same as that jncniioncd in 
the 'Instnictioif and the expression House of AkJitoy k highly 
ambiguous. Hie real crux of the matter is chronological, and if the 
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most rcccot authoridcs agnre in Mtinuting; the period from Nito- 
cm to the end of MciitJiotpc's reign at from 200 to 250 vcais, dm 
is but little more than a guess.' The Turin Canon gives no liclp, 
since the total for the eiglttccn kingsof the Hetacleopoliran dynasties 
and their successors is lost, and die possibilitj- of an overlap with 
[JjTi. XI appears to be ignored. 

At the close ot Menthotpe ]\ glorious reign nothing seemed to 
suggest tliat die power of hfr froiily was neacing its end. Yet so 
it was. The Turin Canon concedes to Sraiikhkaref Menthotpe 11 
tvixlvc years of rule, but niakes him, diough not quite acomatcly, 
the last king of Dy-n. XL Likesvisc in the Abydos and Sakkara king- 
lists Sfanfchiiares is the immediate predcccs^r of Slictepibrcf Am- 
meiicmcs f the founder of Dyn. Xll and of wlot is blown to us 
as the Middle Kingdom. Isolated inscribed blocks in niaiiv of the 
towns of Upper fgypt sliow that Stajikhkarc^ was active as a 
huildcr of temples or chapek. A long inscriptiori engraved in luj 
eighth year upon the rocks of the WAdy Hammaniit cells how his 
steward Henu was scrit thither to quarry stone for statues to be set 
up in these sacred buildings * Henu telateshow he SEirted out from 
Coptos with j.ooo well-equipped soldiers after a police force Ind 
cleared the road of tchels. On the way t<i the Red Sea he dug many 
w ells. There had previously been mention of a dect sent to fetch 
myrrh trom Pwene. It was on the retnni ioumey that the 
quarrying work was cdcctcd. The biirial-placc of S<ajikhkarc< is 
something of a probtem. Flanking Dcr cl- 3 ahri 10 the south is the 
broad and conspicuous hilt of Sheikh ’Abd el-Kutna, and south of 
tliis is a bay rouglJy similar to that cbosen by Mcndiotpc I for his 
lomh, but much less picturcstiue. Mere traces of a great ciuscwav 
may be seen, as svtil as die begUmings of a sloping passage. Accord¬ 
ing to Winlock* the end of tim passage was hastily widened into a 
burial chamber and then walJcd up. At all events Stankhkaref must 
have been interred somcwliere in this neighbourhood, since high 
on the cldfs commanding bodi valleys ateVhe graffio of mortuary* 
priests ivlio Served the cults of both tliesc Menthotpe kings. 

In the fragjncnis of theTurin papyrus S^aiikhk^c< is followed by 
the mention of seven khiglcss years, ft is probable that these years 
• S« aUivc. p. <S 7 . * HAR. 5$ 4J7 S- * Wwloci, p 51. 
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included a third MtntJjotpc subsequentjy not regarded as a Icgid- 
matc Pbarioh, This Nebtoweref Menthorpe III is known, apart 
irom the fragment of a stone bow'l found at lishtp* only from two 
cjoanics to which he lent cxpcditioiis. Three graffiti of fxis first year 
and one of his second record an official s quest tor amcthyit in the 
Wady el-Ha<h.* some 17 niiles to the south-east of Aswin. Much 
more intercsthii^ is a group ot ix>ck-irisaiptioni in the already often 
nientioned ^covwackc quarries of the \Vady Hammainat. Hither 
in Neb towel's second year was sent his vkier Arnenenilic to fetch 
Jiim a great sarcophagus-^ It may well be doubted whether as luany 
as ao^DOO men really accompanied the expedition, but there is no 
need for scepticism as regards two miraculous happenings which 
attended their ihon stay* The graphic story is told of a gaacUe 
adt^cuig fearlessly in tuU sight of the workpeople to drop its 
yoinig upon tin- verj' stone inteuded for die lid of the sarcophagus.^ 
Eiqht days !atcc there was a great tain-storm which disclosed a w^cll 
lO^aibits by 10 across foil of water to the brim.® To the prosaically 
minded histonau die personality ot the vizier Ameiiemhc iS uf 
greater intcreatr for it seems w'cil-tngh terrain that he was none 
other than the forure Ammeiietnes f to give hU name the Manetbo^ 
nian form. We have to suppose that at a given niomenr he con¬ 
spired against his royal master, and perhaps after somr years of 
confusion mounted die diroiic in his place, h recent discos^endends 
colour to this hjqxithesis, A Dyii* X VllI inscription extracted ftom 
the third pylon at Kamak names after Nebhepetre^ and S^ankhkar^ 
a *god"s father* Senwosre who &om his title can only have been the 
non-royal parent of Aniniencmcs The Tw tLFTii 
dated from 1991 to 1786^.0,, w^as, as wt- shall see, composed of 
a mimhcr of Lings whose surnames were eidicr Aiticnemhc or 
Seuwosre, for die most part alternate]y. 

Apart from the justifted conjectures just mentioucLL, utore per^ 
loiial details are known about the founder of the itew' dynasty than 
about any other Pharaoh. Cliaraeteristically die soured of our 
knowledge are works oi fiction or serni-ficrion mther than formal 
official records. Theie exists in tiie Museiuii of Leningrad a papy rus 
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of W'liicli the whole purp€>ie is the glori£carion of chis moiarch jiid 
which niusc, occortlittgly, have been coniposcd iti Im leigii or ik)i 
much Uter. If is there related that King ^nolhi (p. 77), seeking 
atuusemenc, called upon his courtkrs U.' find Stimc clever man who 
could suppl)- the tetjtiired diversion. A Icctor^priest from Buhastis 
named Neferti was rcconimeadcd, who when Snofru elected lo 
hear about the future ratJicr than the past, launched out upon a 
description of coming disaster vividly recabnig the picture painced 
in the already meiiiiottcd ‘Adnionitioiu’ (pp. 109-to). Salvadun 
TS'as, however, to arrive at last: 

A king shall ci>nic belaiiging to die Soiirh, Ainciiv by name, the son 
of a woman of Tp-Su. a child of KJien-uckhcii. He sliall receive the 
White Crown, he shall svear the Red Crown... . The people of his time 
shall Tcjoicc, the son of Sonicojic sJiall make hir name for ever and ever. 

Here the non-roy,il descent of Ammenemes I is clearly enough 
indicated, for the phrase ‘son of Someone' was a cssmmon way of 
dcsigiuting a man of good, chough not pnnccJv, birth. Ta-Sti i$ die 
name of die first tiynie of Upper £gypt, that of which Elephantine 
was die capital, and where the pispubrioii was no doubt piirtly of 
Nubian race. Arnciiy is a well-authcncicitted ahbrcviaitou of the 
iiante Atncuemlic, which, as already noted. Mancthu gracdzed 
Ammenemes. Ameuemhe means ‘ Amiin is in front*, and this men¬ 
tion of the g<jd Aniun raises a ptoblern die solubon of w’hich is 
still obscure. Up 10 then, js we liave seen, die principal deity of the 
Theban norac bad been the warlike falcon-god Mont, but widi the 
advent of the new dynast)’ the liumari-h faded Atnun quickly gained 
predominance over him, stxm to be assimilated to the sun-god Rc«, 
and tiltimatciy to become die principal iiiclonal diviiiitv under 
the iianic'Amcn-Rc<. King of the Gods*. According to a plausible 
theory propounded by Kun Sethc, Aniun was an impiirtation from 
Hcnnopolis, but he was also early identified with the ithyphallic 
nature-god Min worellipped in the neighbouring Copfitc nonie. 
There is some slight evidence that Aniun was known at Thebes 
before the middle of Oyn. XI, so diat the possibility caunut be 
nilcd out that live king who uicorpomted die god s name in hb 
o^vu was of Theban binh. Certain it b, at all events, that both he 
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and \iis son Stnwosre I conriniiedi to honour Thebes wJsij their 
inodumtiiti,* though wiselv adopting m iheir capital a site more 
central bcrw'ceu the Delta and Upper Egypt. Hece^ at Lidit on the 
svest bank, tlicy raised their pyraniids and surrounded them witli 
die tombs of their totirciersH The scaiitV' remains^ after a ftrst exca¬ 
vation by J-E. Gautier and G. J 6 qmcT, have been exiiaiisrively 
invcsdijaicd by the Metropolitan Musetitu of Art in New York- 
In the cyc^ of laicr generations It-to we 'Scizer ol die Two Lands ^ 
CO give the new capital its Egyptian iiann:* became die typical royal 
residence, not merely diac oi Dyn. Xlf though as a it was 
of negligsbie Importance after the dose of the Middle KingdoxUp 

The aratude of the new dj^iastj' towards the old was somewhat 
ambiguous. That Aninicncmcs I thought oiT^imsclfas inaugurating 
a new epoch is de^r ftoio his adoption as his Horus nanic of the 
epithet Wdiam-uteswe 'Repeater of Buths, a metaphor derived 
trom the iiiondily rebirth oi chc moon. Yet we find Senwosre I 
dedicating a statue co tliat liiyotcf the greats bom of Iku, who was 
the ancestor of Dyii- X 1.2 and an dear to the &anfcbkarcx Memhotpe 
whom* as we have scen^ the king-Ikts put at its closed If Amme- 
ncmes I had any quarrel w^kh the Mci^ihotpe family at afi^ it w'^as 
only with the short-lived Nebtoweref, Thus it is uc^t w holly mch- 
out reason that Maiiciho gave: Ammctiemes a position midw'ay 
between die tw-o dynasties. On die odicr liaiid, the Turin Canon is 
decisive in scaremg a new' section with the kings of U-to^ve, For 
Dynp Xll the Canon is remarkably trustworthy, even the lengths 
ol reign being accurately stated. Nor at this point must a word 
of comiucndation be rdosed to Manctho for somewhat siniibr 
reasons- He is nibcaken, however^ m drscribing Dyri. Xll as Dio- 
spulite (Theban], dnee perhaps m pnnapal differentiariiig feature, 
apart from its iiiterdcpendcnce as a single taniily, Nvas its removal 
to a geographic position far away to the north. 

Of the grcaliicss of ShetepibriK Amenernhe (Aiurncncnics 1 ] 
there can be no doubt. Otherwise his son and dcsccudaii^ rvould 
Jiavc been unable io retain their srwcrcignt)^ for two whole cen¬ 
turies. Monuments vastly increase in niunber and the iijdiridual 
rdgi:s are aliiiost all long, ^ure signs of the prosperity and stabiliw 
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oftlic countr^'k LocaJ tcnipic^ built or to by tlic kings oi 
Dyn, XH abound, ciiougb as a rule only isoklcd blocks Iwve sur¬ 
vived, die rcnuiiidcr liaviiig betJi destroy'icd or removed lo make 
sway for later construe cions. Private stelae are vcr\' imiuemus, par¬ 
ticularly those found at Abydos, a resort of pilgriirts as die reputed 
burial-place of the god Osiris, itis evident tkt die first Atniiiencmcs 
aimed at seoiring for litinself an autocracy rivalling tliat of the 
Pharaohs of the Old Kingdorti. A grave diiiVrcncc subsisted, liuw- 
ever. As yet there could be no question of coiiiplcfcly abolisliing 
the poiver of the notuarchs. We tnust be on our guard against 
assuming identical con diriom in all parts of Egypt, but the splendid 
waJl-paintuigs iu the rock-tombs of Beni Hawn dispbv the Great 
Chieftains of the Ory.v nome (No. XVI of Upper Egi^t) as little 
potentates in their own right. Many otRcials arc there depicted 
W'hose dries recall those of functionaries attached to the royal 
palace, stewards, a superin tendent of the hall of justice, onodier of 
the store Jiouse and etgastulum, treasurers, aiid even a captain of die 
army. Nor iitdced are riicrc .ibsciit bearers of foreign tribute. The 
totiib of die noniarch Klmenihotpc favoured by Aninienem^ J 
shows gaudily dressed and befeathcred Libyans bringing Boeb of 
goats, and Asiatics widi presents of eve-p.iint are seen in the tomb 
of a grandson of the same name who never attained thenomarchy, 
but oidy authority over a more liniitcd area. A long and important 
inscription in the last-named tomb yields Citplicit tmtinioity to die 
heredita^' character of these princely dignitaries and the origin of 
some of them in alliances with die daughters of rulers of adjacent 
notnei. And yet dicrc is no attenipt to disguise the dependence of 
all such tenures upon the will and condtscension of the king. Of 
the first honour conferred by Atninenemcs I upon die original 
[loniamb KJuvt^jnhotpc I it b said‘s ilint he 

prince, count and governor of die 
castem dcHTxs in Men^at-Khufwey. He fi.xuj hh umtlicni bcnindarv- 
stotie and secured his tuirrlicm one like heaven. He divided tlie grcairivir 
over Its hack, m eastern half belonging to (the district) Horuon-nll 
Homs os far as the eastern desert, when His Majeitv Itul come that he 
might crush miqiHCy, arisen as Attjin hinnelf. and that lie might repair 
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wlut lie luiil found tuiiiccl, wlut otic roxvn h»d icized irotasinochcr, and 
that he ought cause town to know its boundary vi'ith their 

bciundary-stoftcs being socuml like heaven and tlicir waters bemg made 
known according to what was in the writings and vmhed according to 
wliat was in antiquin*, through ilie greatness of hk bve of Right. 

The great achievement of the founder of the dsmasty thus la)‘ iii 
tlie conipleic renrgiuiizanoii of the country. For the splendour ot 
his own houscltold and the maintenance of his bureaucracy he 
needed ample resources; and Ainetiy, w’hoiuliissotiScnwosrc I had 
appointed to the nomarchy as successor of Khnctnhotpc I. relates:* 

I spent ytars as nihf in the Oryx nomc, and all sen'ices 10 the King’s 
House were cifcciod by me. t gave stafT-ovetscers to die farm-holdings 
of the Ors'X Home, three tliousand oxen a!i their contingents, and was 
praised on account of it in die King’s House in every census yc»r, 1 
ddivcTcd all then produce to the King s House, and there was no 
shortage against me in any bureau of liis. 

Amciiy goes on to say that iii spite of all the exactions imposed 
by Ills loyalty he had ruled his province widi uuswcni'ing justice, 
respecting the poor man’s daughter and the widow^ banishing 
poverty* and tilling the land with such assiduity that in y'cars of 
famitic no one was hungry'. Evidciitly a balance Iiad beeu estab¬ 
lished between royal power and princely pride, atidat this moment 
Egy'pt w'as a feudal state more completely than ever before or after. 
Bur, nevertheless, there are tndicattotts that for the reteution of the 
I'haraoh'sauthority elaborate prccaudoiis needed to be taken. Prob¬ 
ably AmincnemM was approaching middle age wlicn he came to 
the throne. In his twendetB year he associated with himself as king 
his eldest son Senwosre I, and both reigned together for ten years 
more. The practice duns initiated was followed throughout the 
entire dynasty. Perhaps even at die start it was not quite an iiinova^ 
tion, lor we found evidence that Piopi I of Dyn. VI may have 
adopted a similar course (p. 97)- less c.vahed circles, at all events, 
aged men of avcaidt ami station had found it prudent to take to 
themselves a ‘stalTof old age’, as die position w.a 5 quaintly called. 
In the case of royalty, however, iin embarrassing didlciilty arose. 
If die usually accepted theory of Egyptian kingship is correct, the 
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divine mture of the falcon-gotl Htniis descended firom spd to son, 
die dvTUg nionirch rclioqnishmg that attribute «i order to become 
an Osids. An sa of association which resulted in two Hocuses 
tunccioning simultaneously made nouscMc of thk doctrine, but 
there is no hint chat the Egs-pdans ever felt scruples on this score. 
In matcers oftcligion logic plasTrd no great part, and die assimila¬ 
tion or dupltcahon of deities doubtless added ,t mptic charm to 
their theology. 

For the end ot the reign two litcnuy works combine to give a 
consistent and evidendy trustwordiy picture. Both 
became great hvourites in the Egyptian schools, and centuries later 
w'^cre copied and rccopied, though with ever increasing inaccuracy. 
The deadi ol Amnicncmcs ] Ls described in a dreani w'liere he re¬ 
vealed hinisclf to his son and successor m order to give bim wise 
counsels. Warning Sciiwosrc against too great intimacy with hts 
subjects, he reinforces bis ads*icc by recalling wliac happened to 
himself: 

It was after supper when night was come, I took an hour of repose^ 
lying upon my bed. ( was tired and my heart began to follow sleep. 
Of a sudden weapons were brandished and tlierc wa* talk coticennng 
UK.', whilst! remained like asn.ikc of die desert. I aw'oke to ftghc, being 
by myself. I found it was an attack by die guard. Had 1 hastened svith 
weapons in my hand, 1 could have driven b.ick the caitiff. But there is 
tmne strong at night- None can fight alone. There is ru> successful 
without a protector. 

This dearly refers to die coivspiracy iti which Animcncmfe lost 

his life, and a mcinorj' of it. diough attnbticcd to tlic \sTong king* 

survives ill Maiietho i statement tliat Animencincs H was murtlcrccl 

by liis cuuucIiSh The s^nel is narrated in what u certainly die 

greatest glory of Egyptian literature* diccelebrared Story of Sin uhe* 

The relevant passage is here transLiTcd m its endrerv: 

* 

Year JO. third iiiDutli of die [nundation season, dav 7, the god 
mounted to Itis horcton. the King of Upper and Utwer Egypt Sljctc- 
pibre* went aloft to heaven and became united with the smfs disk, the 
limb ot the god being merged in him who made him: whilst the Red- 
dcncc was hushed* hearts were in nidicming, die Grear Gates were 
closed, the counicn crouched head oti lap, and the nubtes grieved. 
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Now His Mj»jesc%‘ liitl sent an army to rJic Jand of the Tjcmch 
(Libyans), his eldest son as die captain thereof, the goodly god Sen- 
wosre. He had been sent to smite the foreign coutitriw, and to take 
prisoner tljc dwellcni in die Tjchn!i* 4 ai]d, and, now' indeed he was 
returning and had cairied ot!‘ living prisoucri of the Tjehnu and all 
kinds of eatde limitless. And the Coinpanivnu of the Palace sent to the 
western side to ac«:}uaint the king’s son concerning the position that lud 
arisen in die Royal Apartments, and die messengers tound him upon the 
road, dicy reached him at rime of nigh i» Not a luontcnt did lie linger, 
the &lcon flew olT with his folbwets. not letting his army know. But 
die king’s cliildren who acconipaiiicd him in this .iniiy had been sent 
for and one of them had been sninmoned..., 

SinOhe, a youth who had been brought up at die coun, chanced 
to he standing by when die State secret was being told, and was so 
much alarmed that he fled precipitately, not stayuig liis Higbt until 
lie tbniid himself iu I’alcstiiJc, where he tbuitd favour with die 
priucc of Upper Retjini, Exciting as is die rest ol the tale, we timst 
refrain from following it up furtlicr, since the most that can be 
claimed for it is tliat it is 'founded upon Cicf. 

This, however, is a not unsuitable place in which to summarize 
the dealings of Egypt with its north-eastern neighbours diroughout 
Dyn, XU- The Prciphccy of Neferd (p. ia6) had emphasized even 
more strongly diau the similar compositions above quoted the in¬ 
cursions of -AsLadcs (^Aaniu) into the Delta, and had ttieiidoued, 
like the story' of Siiiuhc, die ‘Walls of die Ruler, made to repel the 
Secyu, and to crush the Saiidfarcm’.' Where exactly these wails built 
by Anitnciicin^ I were situated is not known, but their twofold 
mcntioii suffices to stress the danger that could still be anticipaied 
from that quarter. For the time. howL-ver, relations wncrc generally 
amicable. Towards the cud of the dymisty, under Anuucncincs III, 
the brother of die Prince of Jfetjiiu was assisting the Egyptians in 
the turquoise-workings of Scr^hit el-Kh.idim in the Pctiitisula of 
Sinai.- but these w orkings were certainly n ot in Rc^ati itself Uppci 
Rcqno may have c.'ctciidi'd as far north as the level ofByblos. From 
the two pieces of evidence above mentioned one might jwssibly 
conclude that a single powerful ruler dotninated almost the whole 
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ot l*ilcsiii)c, biic thii is cxiiitradicttd by ocbtr tcstiniony. Tlic Egyp¬ 
tians, partkularly in eatjy tunes, were apt to regard all foreigners 
as thdr natiiKil enemies. Recent finds ofgreatiiKetest have brought 
to light die names of both perrons and pLices scrawled in hicradc 
upon broken ted pvtsherds or upon the limestone figures of local 
princes represented as prisoners with tbeir arms tied bcliind their 
backs. Most of the place-names arc ujiideiitifiable, but among them 
Ashkelou and Sheeltem ate probabilities. The Egyptians of the 
period certainly hoped that the magic itihcretit in tlicsc objects 
would dispose of dirir cticmics without rccoiuse to arms. ThesteJa 
oi N«mont‘ thued in the joint reigns of Amniencjnes I and Sen- 
wosre J shows that this general !iad to ufce die held against the 
Asiatic nomads and dtstniy their strongholds, bur it is not known 
how tar into foreign territory luj activities extended. Later, in the 
reign of Senwesre 111, the king himscll travelled north to over¬ 
throw rhe Asbocs. anil reached the region of Sekmem, which is 
acieptod by ttiost scholars as Shechem iit the bih-coiiiitry of Sama¬ 
ria.* Merc Sebckkhu, one of Iiis warriors, performed notable ex¬ 
ploits wliicli he narrates on bis stela. Other smiilar records arc coo 
vague to possess much historical value. The general impression left 
is I^akstme was at this rime mainly occupied by small tribes or 
communities each ruled over by a pert)' prince of its own. Much 
farther irorth there is considerable evidence of Middle Egyptbn 
penetration, and so expericnoed an archaeologist as Sir Leonard 
Woolley held diat definite campaigns must be assumed to explain 
the number of Dm. Xli objects which have been found. Two 
kings of liyblos received valuable gifts from Amjncncm« 111 and 
IV rcspecth'cly.J and at Tod was discovered a rich treasure ofgold, 
silver, and lapis lazuii objects clearly of Mcsi>potaiiiian or Aegean 
workmambp and inscribed with tlw cartouches of AnimencniC^ [Jli 
these were presumably presents from tlir rulers of Byblos. At 
Karna to the north of Homs a spltiiix bcanng tlic name of a daugh¬ 
ter ol Ammciiemb t! was unearthed .5 and riiitilar sphinxes, as well 
as the private sratueof.! vhder known also from other iourcs's. Have 
been iound at Ugarii, near the later Uodieca." The nortlicrmnost 
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iuntt for siit'h fmdi u Atdiana' at tio gneat dUcaiicc- front the mouth 
of the Orrtntej. Jn the abduce of in$aipdon 4 l testimony the exact 
import of tlicsc and otlicr Ukc discoveries ts necessarily a matter of 
conjecture. In this ccvnitexton it should be noted, hosvever. that on 
stelae and in papyri Asiatic slaves arc iiicreasltigly oltcii meiidoncd, 
though there is no means of telling whether they were prisotien of 
war or had mfillratcd into -Egypt of dicir own accord.^ 

The magical anificcs adopted to counter the malignity of Egypt's 
north-eastern rudglibours were utilized also agatnst die soudi, but 
here .tgaiti the tribal names arc hopelessly obscure. On the odicr 
hand, the iuscriphonal aiidarchacologicai evidence tor the relations 
of the Dvil. XI] Pharaohs svith Nubia and die Sudan is coiisidcrab] v 

j * 

more abiuidaiiL Tantalizing fragniciics from the reign of Meiit- 
1.10rpc 1 have already been mentioned, bur there is one, even more 
dcfixrtivc ilian the rest, which appears m ckim the amicxatjon to 
Upper Egs'pt of Waw’ae and die outlying oases.* Witli Animene- 
mes I records of greater certainty begin. By this time a new occupy¬ 
ing tare blown to archaeologists as the C-group Imd gained a 
foothold in Lower Nubia, but they were not negroes, whose contact 
witli the Egyptians gsics back no liirther than Ilyn. XVltl.^ The 
generic lerni for the population of Nubb rcniaincd as before 
Nchasyu, a iianic fomilbr to us iu the PhincJias ['the Nubbn') of 
the Bible and surviving in the moilcm Jewhji suniartic foncus. 
Now. however, is found for die first tune tiic geograpliJcaf name 
Cush, which in die New Kingdom designated an admimitrativc 
province distinct from Waw^f and lying to the south of die Second 
Cataract, while in the Old Testainciit it corresponds vaguely to 
Ediiopb.* At all periods die northcni boundary of WawaC w;is die 
First Otaract in the neighbourhood ot Shcllal. Tlie souihcm boun¬ 
dary' 111 [>vi]. Xn is uncertain, but may as later have extended even 
as for as Widv tlalfo. We imv ccrtainlv credit Ammaicmcs I wnth 
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rhe iubjugadon af Lower Ntibia, An iikscrlpiioR of tiU rwenry- 
iiiiich year at Korobko rtxx?rcli hi^ arrival overthrow Wawa£\** 
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Under his son and co-regcnt Senwosrc I Wiidy Haifa w;is firttilv 
held and, a garrison established rbcrc. A niagiiificcitt sandstone stela’ 
erected by a general named Mentkotpe depicts the god Mont of 
Thebes—be it noted, not as yet Atnun—presenting to Scnwosrc 
captives from a luirnbcr of Sudanese lands, with Cush at dxeir head. 
That it was not mere hiscof csonquest whkii was now the principal 
aim is clear from the narrative inscribed on the doorway of his tomb 
at Beni Hasan by tbe already nicntioiied Ameny, the uomarch of 
the Oryx notne,^ He describes how, replacing Ids afi;cd father, he 
sailed upstreatn atid ‘passed beyond Cush and reached the ends of 
tile cafik’. On this occasion Senwosre himsclt was at tfic head of 
the army, which returned from the campaign without sttfictiiig 
loss. Subscquertily Ameny accompanied his namcsalcc the kitur's 
eldest son, doubtless the later Ammencincs II. to fetch treasHres of 
gold for His Majesty, and liaving accomplished hh nxissioii success¬ 
fully, won high praise at the toyal palace. In the Old Kingdom 
gold from Nubia is never tnentioned. Perhaps by Dyu. XII tlie 
workings to the east of Egypt were becoming cdiausied or else 
the demands oi the Pharaolis were increasing. Anyhow, from the 
Middle Kingdom onward Nubia was the golti-produchig country 
par fAve/lcKcr. Nor ivas gold by any mi'aiis the sole product sought 
in that direction; a number of other much-piized conitnoditks 
from the SiidSn have been tnentioned in Chapret III (p. 44), Most 
of these things were obtained by barter from the natives, the Med- 
jayu from over the border at die Second Cataract being specially 
mentioned. It is dear, however, that inv.asion from the south svas 
a peteimial dread and that though expeditions to lower Nubia and 
the neighbouring deserts now became frci|iicin. thev svere alwaw 
somecbiiig of an adventure and tlicre was little or no aaua! coloni¬ 
zation, A papyTujJ lists as many as thincen fortresses betwcGi 
Blephantinc and Senma at live south end of the Second Cataraa. 
Most of these have been idciirifred and planned. Tho.w to the north 
of Wad)' Haifa arc on the Hat and were evidently Intended to keep 
a vigilant watch upon the native population. No than seven 
fortresses lie within the ,i,o-niL!c stretch of tlvc Scctnid Cataract, 
mostly on entinences and several ofthcvii upon islands. These w^ere 
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obWouily designed fiir defence, as tndeed is diown by such names 
of dieirs as llepcUiiig the Tribes’ and ’Curbing the Deserts'. Tliey 
are s*asr servemres of thick brick walls, cii dosing su 5 idcnt space to 
house many olfici.xls and scribes as well ^is substantiai garrisons. The 
exact dates at which these were built ate mostly unknown, but 
there IS no doubt that the Pharaoh who strove most energetically 
to promote liis suzeraint)* in this direction svas Scnw'osre Ilf. It was 
he who gave his name *PowerftJ is (King) Kiia^k;iur^’ to the for¬ 
tress of Setnna at the southern end of the Second Cataract, just 
opposite to the fortress ol Kuinina on the cast bank, the two com¬ 
bining u> protect both the land and the river routes^ and we have 
Scnwosre Ill's own word for die fact that here was definiDdy fixed 
his southern boiuidarv. On the great stela where he makes light of 
his apprehensions by the contempttiiius descriptioti of die Nubians 
<|uoted above, p. J7, he concludes as follow's; 

As for anv son of mine who shall main tain this boundary svliich 
My Majesty has made, he is my son and was bom to me - - - but he 
who shall tiescroy it and fail to fight for ii, hr is not my son ami was 
not bom to me. 

In his eighth year when he sailed upstream *to overthrow vile 
Cush* the same king had ordered a new channel to be dug near the 
island of Sch^ in die Hrst Cataract to help hts osvu dilps,' but an 
inscription at Sernna dated In the same year shows that the most 
stringent measures were taken to prevent the Nubians from intru¬ 
sion in die opposite direction;- 

Soudiem hoiimhiry nude in Year ft ... to prevent any Nubian from 
passing it downstream or overland or by boat, (aho) any herds of 
Nubians, apart from any Nubian w ho shall come to trade in Ikcn^ or 
upon any good business that may be done w’idi thcia. 

How strictly this policy was pursued is sho wn by dispatches of 
the early Dyn, XllI sent from Scnina to the Tiichan capital, much 
tattered copies sif^ which arc preserved in a papyrus now^ in the 
British Museum. These show that even the most iiitTal movements 
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of Mcdjayu people were reponed, and the almost daily Jcctcre end 
with the stcFCOtj'ped formula: 

All the affain of the King s Domain aie safe and sound; the affiinx 
ot the Master arc sale and sound. 

Centuries later Scnwosrc III was w'orshipped asagod tliroughoiit 
Nubhi. In Maiictho he m hiscd with Ins predecessor Senwosre II, 
both sharing tlie jumic Scsostris. However great their foreign con¬ 
quests may have been, it is hard to conceive how their conibiiied 
victories can liavc been inflated into those of this world-conquering 
hero 33 described by Herodonis and Diodorus. But there was also 
another reason why most early Egyptologists refused to idcittifj- 
the senii-lcgendars' Scsostris with the fonrtJi aud fifth kings of 
Dyn. XU. In the hieroglyphs the Noincii or second cartouche of 
those kiii|p appeared to show the reading Usertsen. which no 
amount ofphiiological Juggling coiiIdei|uatc witli thcMiincihoiiian 
Scsostris. It svas K. Sethe' who first proved that the Nomeu in¬ 
volved the inversion of a divine name such as we have encountered 
cariier (pp. 8o-t),and that consequently the true readiiig w as Sc-n- 
Wosre, meaning “the man of Wosrc, die powerful g^dess'; die 
transition from Senwosre to Scs 5 stris was only a sni^ one, and is 
not open TO doubt. 

Mention must, however, now be nude of a discovery which can 
only with difftciilt\' be reconciled with Scsostris Ills fixing of liis 
southern boujidar\- at Semtu. At Itcrma,^ some little distance to 
die south of tile Third Cataract and hence well over too miles 
upstream from the Second, the American excavator G, Reisner 
found a fon-like building ami a cemeterj which may Lave been 
occupied as early as the beginning of D™. Xll. An iiiscripdinj of 
Ammenemes III which records the number of bneks required for 
the ratoration of this ontiwst gives its name as 'Walls of Aitimein> 
mCV, and other finds point to the likdibwd that the founder was 
none other than Ammenemes L Tliere were even alabaster jars 
bearing the name of Pfopi I vj). bur these mav have been 

impom brought much later for purposes of exchange! Tlie ceme- 
tones found litre arc utterly uti-Egyptian lit character, as also the 
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p(rttcr\\ faience, bone inbys. and weapons discovered dicrcUi: the 
graves dicniselvcs are large ctrcular cumiili completely dif&renc 
friiin [he mastabas of contctiiporary Egypt. The dead lay upon 
dictr sides immunmiitied, and wts'cs and ancndajvts had been, 
killtrd and buried svidi rheir master so as to serve him in die next 
world.' In one cumulus was found a magnificenc statue of a Hap- 
djefai who may have been die governor, and another of his wife; 
this man is known from his tomb at Asyur in the Xlllth nonae of 
Upper £gypt to have lived under Senwosfe 1 . Was then this a per¬ 
manent trading and maitufatturiug stahoii, and how' can it have 
maintained itself if as die line of fortresses iii the Second Cataract 
seems to presuppose, all die tenitory^ further upstream was normally 
hostile? 

The needs of architects, sculptors, and jewellers demanded ever 
more diitgent exploitation of the deserts and countries surrounding 
Egypt, and wherever the tieccssary rt^cks afforded the opportunity, 
inscriptions record the names of the royal eniissarics. The ‘basalt* 
of rhe Wady fhimmamit, the olabasicr of Hatnub, and die diorite 
horn the iiordi-wcst of Abu Sinibel were put under contribution 
as eagerly as ever, .md ilie Wady cl-Hudi continued to supply its 
amethyst- In the pcninsttla of Sinai new workings on a grand scale 
were opened at Scrabir cl-Kllidim, where a temple was built to 
Hathor, 'lady of the turquoise'. The relations with Palestine have 
already been discussed, but the even more problematical coiincxioii 
with Crete cannot be ign^^d. In that great seat of the Minoan 
culmrc not many Egyptian objects have been found,^ but in Egyp 
polychrome decorated pottery of undoubted Cretan Tnamitatture 
lias been forthcoming hi Xll contexts at I lasvw^ira m the 
Fayyum, and elsewhere; most striking of all is a niagiiiijcent bowl 
discovered by Carwang at Abydos and now in die Ashinolean 
Museum at Oxford. The vexed question whether Keftiu was the 
Egyptian name of Crete ojid is to he equated with the Biblical 
Caphtor is stilt hotly debated.^ Faraway to die south-east Egyptian 
expeditions W'cre still busy with Pwciie and die Somali coast. From 
the Wady Gosus Svime distance to the iiortli of the Red Sea port of 
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Kustr came a stela of the twenty’-oighth year of Aiiiitu;neiii« IT 
recording siidi an c^epedirion,^ and another steb ot tlie hrst year 
of the tol!o\ii'ing reign daubdess rctccs to a similar undertaking 
with the tvords ‘csEablisliing his (the king’s) inoinunctits in tile 
God’s Land*. Curiotisly little consideration has been devoted to the 
question ot w'hat god is here meantthe expression ‘the God’s 
Land* is found not only here, btit also in connexion with Astatic 
expeditions, and since these were often headed by an otfickl called 
a ‘god's seal-bearer' or cliancellor it seems likely tliat the deity in 
question w'as none other than the Pitaraoh hims elf, $o that the 
underlying notion would be his prcsinnptuous claim to own the 
treasures of all foreign buds. 

Thong] I Amincncmes I lud chosen Lisht (ft-tosvS) as the site tor 
his pvraniid. adjacent to which Senwoste 1 built his own, tlie 
remaining kings of Dyn. XU had odier preferences. Amnicnenics II 
returned to Dahshur and the neighbourhood of Snofru’s two vast 
cdihccs. Tlic tumble-down ruins, investigated by J, dc Morgan in 
18914.= revealed nothing abnornul save in the method of construc¬ 
tion, and it b only fronv the iirasrahas Imd by that the name of die 
owmer could be recovered. The reasons which prompted the next 
king Senw'osre II to erect his pyramid over jo miles to the south 
and a goi>d 10miles ftom the Nile can only be guessed. The chosen 
site of £l-Ldhun lies just north ot the place where die important 
canal named the Bahr Yusuf turns westward n> ciiier the oasis of 
the Fayydni (p. 36). Sctiwosre 1 liad given his special attention 
to that remarkably fertile province, placing at Bbgig a cryptic 
monunicnt nearly 50 feet liigh which has always been described as 
an obelisk, but which may have earned at its summit a statue of the 
king.-* Whcdierit was he or one of his successors who instituted the 
iciigatioiial improvements fcIciTcd to by Herodotus and Strabo is 
unknown, but certain it is that from this time onwards the sur¬ 
roundings of die furious Lake of MoerU beeame a happy resort for 
the Pharaohs, who dicrr indulged their passion for fishing and fowl- 
ing.i The pyramid of Senwosre II* displays an huiovatinti which 
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was copied in rwo odicr pyramids of die dynasty. Experience had 
sliown hitw rarely escape from robWiy was possible so lon^ as die 
cfitrance leading to the burial chamber occiipw^ its normal position 
on die nordi si^ of die superstructure, Senwosre’s architect there¬ 
fore decided to place the entrance outside the pv ratnid itself.’ This 
device, howcii'er, proved, unavailing for die purpose for winch it 
was iiucuded, since when at last die burial ehainber svas reached it 
was found to have been remorselessly phmdcred; ot the rich fiiiio 
rary equipmciit with which it liad doubtless originally been filled 
all that remained was a inaguificeut ted granite sarcopiiagus to¬ 
gether with an alabaster table of oftcrings* Yet the arcbitect had 
^cn at least so &r successful that it cost Hinders Petrie months of 
tireless labour before he came upon the diaft "which descended to 
the passage leading to the interior, A similar expenditure of time 
was exacted wlicn five years later (1894),?. de Morgan invcitigatcd 
die pyramids of Sciiwoste lit and Aminciicmes lU at Dalishur. 
Here again tbe robbers Iiad got the better ol die builders, at the 
same dmc frustrating any hope that modern archaeologists might 
have had of fmdiiig an intact Pharaome burial, ConsoLiriou was, 
liOW(rvcr> oficred ai both Dahsiulr and El-Lalrun (the latter in 
191+) by the splendid jeweller)' discovered in the sbift-tombs ot 
royal princesses within the pyramid enclosure walls. The pectorals, 
crowns, armlets, collars, &c., exhibiting craftstnanship ot the high¬ 
est order and mounting in gold many semi-j’^recious stones such 
as ].ipii lazuli, amethyst, camclbn. and tclspar, arc among the great¬ 
est trcasarcs of the Cairo and New York collcciiom. If the designs 
no longer have the chaste simpheity of die rare examples from the 
Old iCirigdoni, they ate nevertheless as yet free from the clumsiness 
seen in die jcw'cls froru the tomb oi Tuitankbajiiun, 

With Ammenenics 111 we once again come across die sttange 
plumonienon of a Pharaoh possessing more than a single ps ramicL 
The mominienc which he «used 10 be raised In addition to that at 
Dalxshdr w'as situated at Haw'w'ata, a few miles to the west ot El- 
iahun alongside a canal ufArab date. Here again elaborate steps Jiad 
been taken to foil would-be plunderers, and Petrie s cfioris to reach 
die actual place of burial (lS8f>) were no less exacting than those at 
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El-Lihun in thetollowing season. Ir was die funerary tcnjpk of die 
Hawwara pyraniitl wlucli consditited die Labyriiitli described in 
such detail by Herodotus, Diodorus, Sltidiis, and Strabo. The site 
cursorily iniTJStigated by Petrie at the same rinic as the pvTamid 
and then again in i, nrvealcd itself as a vast area of limestone 
chips, widi only scanty remains bearing the names of Ammenemes 
[II and die queen ScbclmohTt ol whom more will be beard later. 
Tbc siac of this area and, its square shape preclude the idea diat this 
funerary temple can have been one of the ordinary type. Indeed, 
it may he okeri as cettain diat the accounts given by the clasdcal 
wriion were nnt far wide of die mark. Herodotus (iL 148) spcalts 
of the butlclmg as a wonder surpassing even the pyramids, and 
Strabo (KS’ii. I. 37) describes it as containing a large number of 
courts mrercoiinccrcd by winding passages through which no 
stranger could tind his way. How the Egyptian building tame bv 
the Anatolian name'labyrinth’ has been explained in our hrst chap- 
trt. Mendoii may here be made of the two 'pyramids’ which Hero¬ 
dotus (h. [.pj) claimed to Iiave seen rising out of the Seaof Mocris. 
There can be no doubt tliat by this w’cre meant the iwo colossal 
seated statues of Ammenemes IH which Petrie found looking out 
over tlic lake at Biyallmu;' these giants, including tlicir pedestals, 
muse liavc measured tk> feet in height, and it is supposed that 
they stood in a court very nearly on top of a reebiming dike. No 
limilar iiionumeiii has been fbutitl in the whole of £gypi, unless 
the already incntioiicd obelisk of Ebgig can be regarded as such. 

It has been noticed diat the great prositicial tombs found at die 
beginning ol the dynasty disappear after the reign of Seilwosre UI, 
and Ed. Meyer iufeircd widi considerable probabilirv that this 
monarch brought about, if not the suppression, at least a radical 
tramlbraiauon, of die feiiiLd state. At all events it is dt^ulr toshut 
our eyes to die great enhancement of die royal powxr. Hviiins of 
praise extol the virtues of both Senwwrc liJi and Anmieiicrncs III.J 
The latter king reigned upwards of forty-five years, and his suc¬ 
cessor Animciicmes IV. according to die Turin Canon, nine years, 
tiircc months, and twenty-seven days, though Itis sixth year is the 
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latest date recorded at Sinai, Tfie dytiasft' came to an end with. 
Sebeknofru, whom Miuitrtho possibi}'* rightly gives as die sister of 
the last Ainnicnemcs; die Turin Canon assigns to her three years 
and ten months: and diough die is igno^rd m the Abydos list, at 
Sakkara die is mciirioticd by her Prenomen Sebekkaref as the suc¬ 
cessor of Animcitetii^ IV; a cylinder in die Britisit Museum gives 
her an almost full roval tit^^la^^^^ There is de fin ice eridence diat ar 
one moment she was assc'dated on die throne with Aniniciicmcs 
III, prcstiniably tier &thi;r, and even more dcorivc evidence that 
Ammenemls 111 and Amnieneiiies i V were for a time so associated, 
whereas there is no hint of a CHa~rcgeiiey berween Atimtcncmfe IV 
and Sebeknofru.' On such observations as these it is dangcnjm to 
base any positive conclusions, but tlicrc seems considerable likeli¬ 
hood of a family (cud out of which Sebeknofru emerged the victor. 
It would be die second rime in Egyptian history that a w^oman 
succeeded in establishing heiself as ‘King of Upper ami Lower 
Egypt*, but so abnormal a situation contained the seed of disaster. 
After Sebeknofru, as after Nirocris, dterc followed a succession of 
kings none ot w’hose reigns, so fer as can be seen, exceeded three 
years. Ftoni whatever cause, die glorious Middle Kiugdottk had 
finally broken down. 

Cotisidcnng the large tiumber of private stebe which can with 
confidence be assigned to Dyn. XU, it is disappointing dial so fcw 
throw light upon individual events or prevailing eotidJrions. Only 
a minority arc dated, and most rest eoiitent with the stctcotyyicd 
widi for *all things good and pure on which the god lives' followed 
by the dile and name of die owner and an ciuitnerarion of the 
niembers of bis family. Laudatory' epithets are not uncommon, but 
sudi claims as to have been 'truly loved ol his lord* and ‘dcaviiig 
to tile path Dfhini who adorned him’ ore often all that we are per¬ 
mitted to learn .ibout the person m s[uestioii. Is it illiisitTU to suppose 
that the iiand of the sovereign now wciglicd even heavier than of 
old upon Ills subservient subjects, and that under the new auto¬ 
cracy the cult of personality* was deliberately discouraged? We 
must not exaggerate, however, and it seems appropriate here to 
mention a few sources that illumiue diliercm aspects of the life of 
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tile period^ though it will be left to tliose more ^dvciiturom m 
■ ttttnipt to combitic tlicse into a, comptdiensivc piccurc. Here agaiu 
1 work of fiction is die most colourful source. Notliing could be 
more piaures<|iur thaa the account given of Sinuhe's return to 
Egypt- Aittt a highly hrmouicd lite in Palcstiue, assailed by the 
[oiigjiig to be buried m the land of his birth, he wrote a hunibte 
pctitioii to Senwosre 1, dieii occupying tlic throne of the Pharaohs. 
A fiee pardon having been granted for bis precipitate lligbr many 
years before, he iJvas met at the frontier by shrps laden witli good 
things. On arrival at k-towE he was at once conducted all dust' 
bespattered ojid unslioni into die royal presence, wlicrc die mon¬ 
arch welcomed Imu witli a few kind words which Ins trepidation 
barely sultercd him to understand. 

The Royal Children were ushered iti. Tliai His Majesty said to die 
Royal Coiison: llcholii Siiiuhe, who is come os an ^Aaiu, an oflsprnig 
of Sctyu-folk. She gave a great cry :m<J the Royal Children shrieked 
out all together. And dicy said co I-lu M.ijcsty: it it not r eall y ht*, O 
Sovereign, my lord! And Hh Majesty said: Yo, it is really he! 

hi diis story we come closer to reality tlian perhaps in any other 
piece of an dent wriemg, but the rest of die talc must not be allow'cd 
to detain m. A glimpse of Ictpilisdc procedure may be seen in a long 
inscription cars'cd. upon the wall of Prince Hapdjefai’s tomb at 
Asyup Here are set fiirili ai length the paragraphs of contracts made 
with die priesthood of the local tom pic. f !da)>djefiii liad apj^Hunted 
a ‘soul-scrvanc* lo attotid to bis fimcral cult after liis deadi, endow¬ 
ing him with land, wrfr, and cattle as induconieDt for the loyal 
discharge of his duties. D\- a series of exchanges with the priesb 
ofieriiigs to his statue were ensured throughout the year. One 
cannot read the clahoratc stipulations of these contracts without 
rcalhting that strict rules of property lie behind them, for instanjce 
a ilLstmction between what die prince owned by virtue of inlicri- 
tance and whoi he owned by s-imic of his office. Much infomiadon 
concerning the interna! admiiustration of the temples would, with 
closer stiid\> be gathered from die mass of papyri discovered in a 
chamber of the pyramid-town of El-Uhun. As an example a di>cu- 
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mcni may be quoted where die daily paytnctiti to the vaiious 
members of the temple stiif arc tceorJed,’ the supenuicndcnt at 
their head receiving sixiecu vaiipmly sized loaves ol bread and 
eight jugs of beer* The staff'paymcnics- represented, however, only 
a sixth port of the daily revenue of the temple, the bulk bciivg 
disposed of to 'soul-iietvaiicsV hut to whose we arc not informed. 
Another papyrus fragment ol admUitstrativ^e itiEcrcsi was toiind at 
Haraga, a Dyn. X.lt site only a couple of miles away.^ This is a 
memorandum of the days spent in measuring fields, assessing taxes, 
and repornng on the subject to the o verseer of land of the North- 
cm DiitricL It vrould be quite in keeping widi Egyptiati Iiabit d 
the statement of the duties of the vizier inscribed in scv'cral tombs 
of Dyn. XV111+ really referred to conditions four centuries earlier, 
but of this we cannot be sure, and the sparscticss ofour inatcrial and 
the stage thus tar readied in our studies make any attempt at a 
s\mthcsis very' precarious. 

The site of El-L.^hun excavated by Petrie proved to be of excep¬ 
tional interest, since it yielded the remains of a town all of one 
period, revealing an unexpected degree of town-plamung and a 
mass offiiniinire, iniplctncnis, and omatneno altnosE unique in the 
land of the Pharaubs. The houses of the wcaltliy, built of brick like 
those of the poor, all possessed an atrium bordered by columns and 
with a limestone tank in the centre* *Tlic roofing W’as usually of 
beams, overlaid w'itfi bundles of straw', and rnud-plastcred; but 
many arched roofs of brickwork remaan, some entire, others w ith 
only die lower part. Tlie doorw'ays were always arched in brick¬ 
work. and we know now tor certain diat the arch was not only 
known, but was in consrant u.se by the early Egyptians."® A svall 
can around three sides of the town, leaving it open to the Nile plain 
on the soudi. Within, a main srrect siirroumled a main block of 
houses, minor streets running between the buildings. Besides the 
mass of temple accotuics and correspondence later found in the 
temple itself, papyri dealing w-hh various topics were gathered 
from many of the houses, die difScult task of their decipheniiciit 
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being one of iln? outstanding adiicvciiKUits of that great scholar 
F. U. Griffith. One medica] work dcak with -wonicifs diseases, and 
a veterinan' fragntent with those of anuniils, Tlicti there ate wilh 
from which we learn that a man was able to betjueadi prem' well 
as he chose not only his house and chattels, but also such an office 
as that of director of a phyle of lay-priests. In anotluT case a wife 
\ViiS left, among otlicr things, tour 'Aamu, Asbtic slaves. Such 
documents had to be fornuilly w itnessed, and deposited in the 
fiousc ol the Recorder. Cicususcs of housdiolds were taken and 
simikrlv registered. In a word, the busy lifr of this inipottaut local 
eotninujiity was regulated by strict administrative measures, the 
extent and co-ordinadon of which can only be glimpsed front die 
surviving debris of manuscripts. 

Elsewhere a tomb-wall or else a stela may illustrate some side of 
life not yet menuoned. One officLit telh how he was sent to the 
Oasis to round up some ftigitivesi.' At Bersha a frnious scene de¬ 
picts die dragging of a colossal statue to its destination, not Jess than 
rya young soldiers belonging to the Hare oome being engaged in 
the lUidcnakiiig.^ Soldiers t>t outstanding s'aJour might receive 
valuable ^fts from the king, perhaps a dagger and a bow chased tn 
gold: the Scbckkhu svlio distingiiisJicd luinselfin Palcstmc (p, 132 ) 
was rewarded nut otiiy widi these but with sixty serb as well. 
Important missions might be cnmistcd to partieubriv esteetticd 
officiah, Tims Setiwosiv Hi sent his eliief treasurer Ikhcniofrc to 
Abydos them to etjutp die temple of Osins with splendid furniture 
cnemsted with gold, silver, and lapis laault, and whilst on die spot 
he directed the dramatic cereitionics simulanng the tragic life of the 
murdered gud.J Before ending tins chapter refrrence must be made 
to some of the more important mofiiuiients of the period which 
have escaped destruction. At HcliojutlLs a solitary obelisk still stands 
a svimess to die great retnplc which Sciiwosre 1 erected there,* as 
recorded also in a Icadicr document already mentiutied.' At Kaniah 
gleaming limestone blocks later used in the conscnictioji of die 
Third I*y)ori have been reassembled into a small but beautiful jubi¬ 
lee ciiape! of die same king. It is possibly due to its remoteness that 
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i nioJcst temple excavated by the IcjIuhs at Meduiet Ma^' iit the 
Faj-yim province is better preserved ttian other saiitcturies of the 
kind elsewhere. To characterize the artof D\i). XIl satisfactorily is 
hardly possible here, but at least it mny be said that it displays 
Jiderericcs fioin all that had gone before whidt ev'en the unprac¬ 
tised eye can detect* The conventions are the same, the didcrcnc 
models arc the same, and yet there are palpable ditleiesiccs. In par¬ 
ticular one may note the grinmess and detenuinarion of the sculp¬ 
tured features of the Pharat>h, the supreme masterpieces bdtig die 
obsidian bead of Amntcncmcs III firmerly uv the Macgregor col- 
Iccdun' and the Moscow statuette of tJtc same king vvhidt wc have 
been privileged m reproduce as our Frontispiece. 
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FROM COLLAPSE TO RECOVERY 

S INCE the of Time show^ tio brcik in cotirinuity, 

naught but some momcnioiis event or scijuieiice of events 
can justify a particiilar rcigti being regarded as uiaugurat- 
trig ati era. What caused Sehckiioltti, or Sebcknotmrct as later 
sources call her, to be taken as closing D\ti. XI! will doubtless 
never be known, but die Turui Canon, the SaWara kmg-Ust, and 
Manerbo are tmatilnioitt on the point, while the Abydos list jumps 
straight from Amtnenemes IV to the first king of Dm. XVII I. Tlie 
date of Amosis 1 , the Ibunder ofDyii. XVIII, being fixed with some 
accuracy, the interval from 1786 to [575 b.c, must be accepted as 
the duiatiou of the Second Inicrmcsliaic Period, an age die pmb^ 
lems of which are cs'cn niorc intractable than those ol the First. 
Bcibreentcniig upon tietails, it will be wtU to note that the general 
pattern of these two dark periods is roughly the same. Both begin 
with a cluotic series ofiiisignificant native rulers; in both, iiitiuders 
from P.ilestine cast their shadow over the Delta and even into the 
Valley; and iii both relief otmies at last from a hardy race ol 
Theban pnnccs. who after qiieUirtg interna! dissension expel die 
foreigner ,uid uslicr in a new epoch of immense power and pros- 
pc^it\^ 

Some account has already been given (p. 6rt)of the formidable difH- 
cnltiesfaerc confronting us, but these mirstiu'w bediscussed at lengdi. 
As usual we start with Mancdio, Tlie Thirteenth Dynasty, 
according to Kim, was Diospoliie {Theban) and caiisistcd of sixty 
kings who reigned for 453 years; the Fourteenth Dynasty 
counted seventy'Sbe kings from Xois, the modcni Sakha iu the 
central Delta, with a total of 184 or. as an alternative reading, 4S4 
years. For Dyiis, XV 10 XVli there is divergence between Afii- 
canus and Eusebius, while a much simpler accoimt is preserved by 
the Jewish historian Josephus in what purports to be a verbatim 
extract from Manctho's own writing. For our present purpose the 
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ciaia supplied by Africatius musesuflicc. Hb Fifteenth Dynasty 
consists ofsLx foreign so-cillcd ‘Shcplierd' or Hybos ktugs, \vhosc 
doiuiiTadon bsced 2S4 years. The SixTEMNtttD ynasty con¬ 
sisted ot shepherd kings again, thirty-two in number rotalling 518 
years. Lastly, in the Seventeenth Dyn.\stv Shepherd kings 
and Theban kings reipned coiicurrenily, forty-three of each line, 
altogether 151 years. Adding these figures, but adopting the lower 
number of years givHi for Dyn. XIV. we obtain iiykirigscosTiing 
a stretch of ijgo years, over seven times die dtication to which 
acceptance of the Sothic date in tltc £l-Labuii papyrus (p, 66) has 
cotnniictcd us. To abandon 1786 o.c. as the year when D^-n. XII 
ended* would be to cast adrift from our only firm anchor, a course 
diat would have serious consei]uences for die history, nor of 
£gypt alone, but of the entire Middle East. 

Of the three nionuiuental king-lists that of Kattiak alone eiiumo- 
latcs nilers of the period. In its undamaged state ir mav luvc 
mentioned as many as thirty, about lial filial minibcr Wing .luthaiti- 
cated by actual rcniaitis, building blocks, stelae, or the like, mosdy 
from the Theban area. Unfortunately these names arc uitcrspersed 
tuiiong diosc of Old or Middle Kingdom kings in so disorderly a 
fashion that no trustworthy sequence is obtainable. The Turin 
Canon, despite its fragmentary condirion, is a source of great «liic.* 
As remounted by Ibscher, the papyrus fragments distribute dir 
kings from Dyn, Xtll until far down in liir direction of Dyti. XVIII 
over no less than six columns, each coDcaining up to thirty entries. 
It would be utisvisr, liowcver, to assume that the tiuimscript, when 
intact, named as many as (80 distinct kings, since coluriius 10 and 
It are somewhat doubtful quantities, and some of die names mcti- 
tioticd in them, as svcil as in column y, have a very' suspect appear- 
ance. Not more than about sixtj* names are siill suflidcmly well 
preserv'd to make dieir identity certain, only about a third ohjuse 
being authenticated by cxieraal monunients. On the odier hand, 
the monuments acquaint us witli a considerable nuriibcr of names 

which ninst belong to this period but for one rexton or another_ 

some no doubt on account of die Carmii’s defective condition—are 
not to be found in that document. Snimeiisc labour has been dc- 
> PifkfT, p. 6^. - TrjfiiUial ,n feU w tlw md o( tbn boot. 
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voted to col leering this material, and to seeking to place the diflcr- 
ent reigns in. correct chronological order. For this ptitpose the style 
of tlie scarabs found bearing royal cartouches, the appearance and 
structure of the names diemscJves, and other evidence equally 
tenuous, have all been employed; but when all is said and done the 
results have been of a h)q>otheticaI character ill calculated to com¬ 
mend itself to any but the most venturesome scholars. Here we 
sftalf content ourselves with little more than a scrutiny of rlie Turin 
Canon itself. Indubitably the Kamesside compiler believed himself 
able to present the hundred or so kings known to iiini in a single 
continuous series, witli the ci^act length of each reign correctly 
stated. The number of years is presertTd lu some tVi'cnty-nine cases, 
these totalling in all 153 years witliout counting the odd months 
and days. Included in that total arc slk kings {mostly to be named 
hereafter) whose reign in each instance exo^s ten years, ainoutn- 
ing together to roi ye.ws. though the reading of the numerals is not 
always as cenain one could wisli. This leaves for the remaining 
twenry'-tlitce kings a sum of no more dim rifty-rwo years, an 
average of little more than two years apiece. It Is conspicuous that 
in the rare occurrences ol dated monuments the date is more often 
tfiai) not in the hrst. second, or tliird vear, Remembering the con¬ 
tention of the last chapter that in Egypt prolonged length of reign 
is a sure indication oi the country'’s prosperity, we can now main¬ 
tain the converse and argue that durhig the peri«id which in the 
Turm Canon, corresponds to Mancfho’s Dyns. XIU and XIV the 
land was in a state of dire haviic and confusion, its rulers murdering 
and rcpLicing one another with extreme mpidity. Tn two, if not 
tliree, cases* the Canon mentions a kinglcss interval, in one case of 
six years' duration. On four occasions^ a formula is found which 
£d. Meyer without so) id ground intcipreted as marking the ad vent 
oi a new' dynasty, but twice there occur v\'ords sunumng up a pre¬ 
ceding one; of tar greater interest diaji the usolaccd '[Total, five 
kings.]' hi n. 13 is an unnumbcied fragment known al¬ 

ready m Seyttarth and rediscovered by Botii, wliicb Ibscher and 
Farina placed In die middle of colrnim JO; immediately following 
a hue which must be restored as '[Chieftarn of a foreign country] 

* Tumi 6. 14, ■* Ibid, 0 , si 7* 4 ^ io. 
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Khainudy’ comes aoothiT giving * [Total, chieftains of] a foreign 
countnv 6 , makiitg 108 years'. These are ob\^ously the forcigis 
usurpers referred to by ifidcanui in connexion with Manethos 
Dyns. XV, XVI, anti XVIL But of them bter; here we are con- 
ccnied only with chronology. The entry Jmt ejuoted pracncjlly 
compels us to conclude that the Canon embraced contemporary 
dynasties ndiiig in dillcreiiC parts of Egypt, cs'cn if the compiler 
was unaware of the fact. For when loS years arc subtracted froni 
rite 2ti which are all tltat can be alb wed tor die Second Inter- 
mediate Period, we find a hundred or more kings huddled into 
little niofc than 1 century, wixich is, of course, absurd and becomes 
still more so sviten accoujit is taken of the above-mentioned lOt 
years assigned to six reigns, it follows that the lOS years of tlic 
Hyksos rulen canjtot be subtracted in tliis way, and must refer to 
dommatfoti somewhere 111 tlie liebi. Tlic altcmadve, therefore, 
which all recent Egyptoiogtsts accept, is that the CanmiVcnumcra- 
Oou comprised majiy kings existing simultancoujdy, but prosxun- 
ably in widely distant parts of the country. Manctho, as may be 
seen from his reference to X<iis, was not ciitireiy unaware of the 
&ct, diDugh he too regaided hU dynasties as consecutive. Unhap¬ 
pily it is only seldom that a king of the Turin list can be pinned 
down to a restricted area. Perliaps the dynast who Kxsk the Nomcn 
of Meemesha' *tbc General' (d. it) held sw’py only in the extreme 
north, rinee outside the Canon he is known only frcnii two statues 
found at Tanis, and the like may be true sif Nehasy 'the Nubian’ 
(8. i) who despite his name seems to have k-biiged to the Delta, 
It is pfisstbly jjgnificani diat whereas nearly* half of the kings of 
column 6 ha\ c left monuments or fragments ia Upper EgypL 
very few liave been found of the kings of tlic remainiDg columns, 
ft will be seen how sadly, in discussing matters such as these, we are 
reduced to guessuig, 

Mudi mgenitJus argument has been used in tlie attempt tt' group 
the kings of die period durcrcntly from the way in wliich the Turin 
Caium presents them, and it would be unjmi to dismiss all such 
bypotljcscs as laihires. Hut nowlictc apparently has tts ordering of 
names been definitely proved at fault. In the observations that fol- 
loss' the setj lienee of the Canon is accepted only for thclackofone 
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moTC solidly toundcd. I'hcic is no doubc, at all events, about the 
first two rulers of Dv-a. XJll. They are respectively Sckltctiitict- 
kliutowc and Sekhemkar^, die last kings to be mentioned in die 
El-Lahun papyci, and the last in whose teigm levels of die Nile 
were recorded at Scnina. Between diem they ruled no more than 
ten years, after which came the already inentioited kinglcss gap of 
six years. That boda exerted their anthonti’ over die entire land 
froni die Fay yum to the Second Cataract and beyond is dear, and 
the facts that the first of the two took the name Amt^nemhe- 
Sebekhotpe as liis Noiticn, and that the second may have adopted 
Amcnemhe-sonbef as hb, show how desperately they clung to the 
hope of being recognised as Icgitiaiate successors of Dyn. Titis 

hope is even more pathetically exhibited in the Nonicn of S^aiikh- 
ibr^. the sixdi king of the dynasty, who could be satisfied witli 
nothing less pompous than tlie name Amcny-Inyotcf-Amciieiuhc. 
Immc^tely precedmg him svas an upstart w'idi the very plebeian 
Prcnoimfij Afiiai (‘He is mine’) and half a dozen places later there 
occurs another ruler with the equally plebeian name Rensoub — he 
held die dirone for no more dian tour mondis. It b remarkable that 
as many as six kings of the penod chose for themselves the Nonicn 
Sebekhotpe ‘Sobk b satisfied’, with a rete rente to the crocodile-god 
of the Fay yum first honoured in a cartouche by Queen Sebektiofru. 
Liter on, in what we sliall find convenient to describe as D yii. XVII, 
kings and queens bearing the name of Sebekenuaf ('Sobk b hb 
protcctioii’) show that die crocodilc-god was still thought of as 
somehow' connected with the monarchy. By diat tiiiie. however, 
the link with the Fay'y'um was broken, and we dbeern a tendency 
to associate the deity with another Crocodilonpolb not more than 
IS miles south of Thebes.' Tlsb continuity of nonicncbturc lias 
sometimes been used, and probably rightly, m evidence of the 
sJiortnessof the Second lotenncdiate Period, though other foanires 
Ukc the trifling changes in art and maU'rial tematas are equally 
cogent tcsdmoiiy. 

At thb point we will call a temporary hah to the dreary dis¬ 
cussion of the period's cplicmeral kings, and turn our attention to 
a document that transports us into the very midst ofvital reaUtics, 

' EgyptUa SmcDii, ntiw identifted widt Rizckit oa ike wen bank. 
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This is a papyrus discovcrt'd at Dra' Abu 'u-Naga* a huntlfcd years 
ago in tilt- tomb of a scribe of die Royal Harem. It is nothing less 
than the accounts ot the Theban court extending os'er twelve days 
ill die third year of one of the Schekhotpe kings. Here the receipts 
and distributiou of bread, beer, vegetables, and so forth ate niericu^ 
loLisly recorded front day to day. Two sources of res’cnuc are 
distiitguishfd. Fiistly, there is the lix^ income rc^jmred tor the 
stistcmncc of the king's u omcnfolk, olhcm of stitc, and io fortli. 
Tlus tt'as supplied jointly by three departments nanieiyt 

the Dcpmmcdt of the Hcid of the South, the Office of die People's 
CJjving, and die Treasury', the first of the three contributing nearly 
twice as much as either of the other two^ Secondly^ there were very 
considerable additions called iutt, a term elsewhere used for 'tribute* 
or complimcntarj' gifts * which w'cre utilised for cxLcpdonal pur- 
ptiscs such as banquets for the chiefdignirarics and the staff of what 
b curiously styled the House ot the Nurses', or else as rewar^-b for 
spc-cial services. The latter kind of income, fi>r which the vbdet or 
some iithtT prominent fonctionary might be rcsponiiblc, varied 
from almost ajs much as the former down to absolutely nil. that 
no generalization can be given as to its anioiint; on the other hand, 
we I earn thai the daily needs ot the royal household demanded 
nearly s,0(Xi> loavcii and difforent kinds of bread and between 6o 
and joo jugs ot beer; meat seems to have been reserved for special 
occasions. A surprising detail is that by die king's command the 
tcniplc ot Amun liad to supply 100 loaves per dfew, Tlie actual 
anumnts distributed varied slightly according to the balance brought 
forw’ard fToin the previous day. All manner ot tutcresting informa¬ 
tion is obtainable from tliis fascinating text, or would he but for foe 
usual obsuclcs of ragged condirion and difficulties ol decipherment. 
For instance, there extended over a fortnight the entertainment of 
a small body oi Medja Nubians, including tw'o chieftiins later 
joined by a third, who had come to make their submission, Tlicse 
barbariatis do not seem, hosvevcr, to have been admitted to a great 
banquet in foe columnar hall of the palace which counted as many 

* Ffir tii die on tia wth (ffTlietw kc abovt. p. 117- TIk pap\Tiu b biown n 
R AT/ff after ihc ralrnie siiliuifc where Maiicrtc euahfbhcd lui niiisaiHi in 

iitiVj plill pnUifjritin tnd djicuiiTqm KAS hm. fr if 
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as sixtv parnctpants, including the ransiciatis. The ^uecii and the 
king*s sisten wore not present on this occasion, wJiidi was the cul¬ 
mination of the festival oi the god Mont of Medamud (p, 116), on 
the eve of the dcpamirc of his viating suttie from the capitaL All 
the guests men dimed were males, widi die viricr, die comniander 
of die army, and the overseer of fields at dicir head Elsewhere 
mention is made of the reception at the Court of the leading men 
of Hennonthis and Cusac, die latter 25 miles north of Asytit; it is 
important to note that hy this time til ere is no longer mention of 
feudal princedoms or uomes, and that towns arc referred to in dieir 
Stead; hence the word hufy-'c, which earlier has liccn tightly ren¬ 
dered as ‘ptmCO* or ’count’, is from now onward best translated as 
‘mayor*. 

The vizier *Ankhu, wlio more than once heads the offidah re¬ 
ceiving gifts of food b)' the roya! command, is known from several 
other sources. One is a papyrus in the Brooklyn Museum,' where 
a writtcu command is addressed to litm by a king wlio reigned at 
least five years. Tbe same papyrus menrions another wh<i is usually 
iceogtii:red as Sebekhotpe 111, and who has left more memorials of 
himself than most of the petty rulers of those troubled times; but 
die connexion between the two references is obscure. Our ^Ankhu 
figures also on one of two stelae in the Loiwie^ recording die exten¬ 
sive rcste)rations made in the temple of Abydos by a priestly per¬ 
sonage of that ndghbtuirhood named Ameiiysonb; diis svas in the 
rcigii of Kbetidjei, ihe bearer of a Nonicnof outlandish appearance 
and possibly of foreign origin, Now Jthjuier^ in lp5l ideiitihed a 
small pyraoiid at Sakkara as belonging to a kmg Khendjer. who 
unfirtunately bore a Prenomcn different from that on the Louvre 
stela. “Were there dieu two Khendjets. one in the nordi and one in 
the south ? It seems a more probable hypothesis dwt one and tiic 
Same tuonarch ■vacillated as regards his Prciiomeii. The problem Is 
ty pical rtf the difficulties pTejenred by this period, Tlic Sakkara 
l^ctidjer is listed widi certainty in rhe Turin Canon (6. 20) and if, 
w is Mieved, Sebekhotpe ill was intended by the entry' four places 

' W, C. Hayci, A Papftm /jtit SVMt ffinjeJcm. Ur<x)k)>D, S« loo mwe 

recently IIckk in/iViiS act iL 

* JJ-IR i. §§ 781 IT- * fitTfA- fyrdrtiiifcr iir Mnynt liminrr, Cairo, rvi j. 
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farther on ( 5 . ^4) we mighi liave the strange phenomenon of a 
single vizier holding office during the reigns of five ephemeral 
andpossibly hostile nionarchs. W, C. Hayes has produced e\Hdcnce' 
that throughout D\*n, XIII (roughly column 6 of the Canon J the 
Pharaonic capital was itiiJ at Lishr. though the C^un someumes 
moved to Thebes. The pyranud above niendoncd and the fact that 
tile vizLcr^i son who assisted Anienysonb in his Abydos operarions 
tared northwards when the work was finished certainly lend colour 
to this hypothesis. 

According to the Canon Sebekhotpe Hi w'as succeeded by a king 
Ncfcrhotcp (6, 2j), who reigned cicvcti years. Memorials of hint, 
like those of bis predecessor, are relatively numerous. Many rock 
mscripuons at the first Cataract appear to attest a sTsit of hk, and 
a steatite plaque found at Wady Haifa at least suggests that his in- 
flucticc extended there. Even tnore intcrcsthig is a relief discovered 
at (at-distant Byblos cm the Syrian coast, and depicting the local 
prince doing homage ro itis person.^ A portrait of him survives in 
a fine statuette in the Bologna Museum.^ To the student of liicro- 
glyphics. however, die most important relic of Im reign is a great 
stela discovered by Mariette at Abydos, and left exposed on the 
spot on account of its much-damaged couditionA The general drift 
is still dear in spite of the defixtive copy alone available. It is die 
second oldest, and quite the most elaborate, c-'janiple of a type of 
royal inscription refttred to abos'c, p. 56. The Pharaoh is repre¬ 
sented as consulting with his courtiers, idling them diat he wishes 
to fashion in tlieir true forms statues of the god Osiris and his En- 
nead and asking them to arrange for his inspection of the ancient 
books wherein such things arc recorded. The courtiers assent with 
characteristic obsequiciusncfss. An offiri.'il is sent to Abydos to pre¬ 
pare the way. He arranges for Osiris to appear in procession in his 
sacred boat, atid then the king hitiisdf arrives, personally supcr%’ises 
the fabrication of the images, and takes part in tlic mimic destruc¬ 
tion of ilie god's enemies. The rest of the text is devoted to pious 
adulation of the deity, and threats to future persons who may 
thwart tlte temcmbtance of so great a royal knefacror. 

• JJL^ *«qi|. lO-II. « ^ 
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Thii NcierhCccp—^crc seems to hive been a second of the mme 
whom it is impossible to place—svas followed by a Sil?ath6r (6. i 6 ] 
tvhosc tenure of the throne was only three months. Then otuc a 
brother of Neferbotep by the same noii-royal parents, a Kha'- 
iicforr^ SebekUotpe reckoned as the fourth of the name (6. 27): 
the lent^ih of this king's reign is lost in 1 ticmia, but a stela of the 
e^hth year is known,* and he too svas evidently a powerfid nton- 
arch to judge troni the number of his surviving raonumentj; it is 
difficult to know what to make of a headless statue of him found 
at die Island of Argo=* just south of Kcima. more especially suicc a 
damaged inscripdtMi in the Brirish Museum alludes to hostilities in 
tJiat directionCan the enterprise of tliis Dym XllT king liave^s- 
patched his agctits or soldiers beyond the Third Cataract ? A hftli 
Sebekhotpe (7. i) is accorded only four years by tlie Turm Canon, 
and he was succeeded by a ^Sfahibrer-latycb {7- 2) with ten years 
of reign and then b\- a Mcnicfcrrc< (7 3) with as many as c\vcn t> - 
three- Hardly' any'thiiig, onlv a stela, a lintel, and some scarabs rc~ 
main to com 11 icniorate these last two kings, but since they managed 
tt> hold the allegianceot their sutyccts for so long, they cannot have 
been insignificant. Alter a Merbotep with the Nomcn Inai {7. 4) 
known ciscwhcrc only fivun a stela and a single scarab, darkness 
descends upon the historical scene, leaving discernible in the twi- 
Uglii little bevond royal names for whidi tlic list of kings at the end 
of this work must be consulted. Our next concern here is witli tlic 
momeiitous question of the rulers kiiow'is as the Hyksos- 

Concemiug these foreigners the Jewish historian Josephus, hi h» 
polemic Against Aphu, claims to quote tlie actual words of 
Majicdio: 

Tutimaivis. In lus xrigiu for whar cause t know not, a blast ot God 
smote tts: 4«ti unexpectedly Irom tlu? regions of the East inv'adets of 
obscure race inarched m confidence of victory' igamst our land. By tn am 
force diey easily sciaed ir without strikiiig a blow; and having over¬ 
powered the ruim oftltc land, they then burned our citks ruthJrsly. 
razed to the groiuid the temples of tlie gods, and treated all lllC tiaiivcs 
widi a cruel hostility', massacring some and leading into slavery the 
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wiVL's aiid children of others* FwwHy, they appointed as king iijic of 
their number wJicsc name was Salitis. Lie Iiad his scat at Mcnipliis, 
levying tribute from Upper and losvct E^'p^ always leaving 

gamsons behind in the iiiott advantageous places* .,, *.lu the 

Scthroitc notnc lie frmnd a city very favourably situated on tlie cast of 
the Buhastitr branch ol the Nile, and called Avaris after an ancient 
religious tradition. This place he rebuilt and fortified with tnassivc 

w'^dh.After ragning for 19 ycits Salitis died; and a second 

king Bnbn succeeded and reigned lor 44 years, Neict to him came 
Apaeluian, who niltd fur ytars and 7 months; then Apophis tor 61, 
and iaiinas for 50 years and J munih; dicil friuUy Assis for 4.9 years and 
i motillu* These she kings, tlicir first rulers, wctc cm luorc and more 
eager to extirpate the Egyptian stock. Their nee as a whole was called 
Hyksos, diat is *king-shcplicrds*; for hyh in tlic sacred bnguage means 
'king' and r* in common speech is shcplicrd' 

Josephus goes on to give from another mainucrtpt a different 
derivation of the name Hyksos, according 10 which it ^gniflcs 
captive-shepherds, the Egyptian hyk being a word for Vapove*. 
Tlfis cfs inotogy he prefers bwaitsc he believed, as do many' Egy p¬ 
tologists, that the Biblical story* oI the Israelite sojourn in Egypt 
and the subsequent Exodus had as its source the Hyksos ocenparion 
and later expulsion.* In point of fact, although tlscre arc sound 
linguistic gronnik for both etymologies, ncstlicr b the uiic one. 
The word Hyksos undoubtedly derives from tlic expressioii liifc- 
khitsc diicitain of a foreign liill-cotiiitry'* wfuch from the Middle 
Kingdom tmwards was used to designate Bcduin she!kits* Scarabs 
bc.iring this title, but with the word for Tountries’ in the plural, 
are found with several undoubted Hyksos kuigs and. as we have 
seen, the final proof b in the Turin Canon. It b irtipottaiit to ob¬ 
serve, hoss*ever, rtiat the rerm rerfrrs to the rulers alone, and not. :is 
Josephus diought. to the mtire race* Modern scholars liavc often 
erred in this matter, some even implying tint tlie Hy ksos were a 
particular race of invaders who after conqueri ng Syria and Palestine 
ultimately forced thar way into Egypt. Nothing justifies such a 
view, even though the actual words of Manctho might seeiu to 

» » vci^' IrARteil iifustion of rlic Exodin pobW but rqixtinB tjir view heW 
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support it. ft 15 true enough dial for some cctmirics past there, had 
bc»n a growing pressure ot' alien peoples downwards into Syria, 
hlurrians from the Caspian region being among the first, these 
paving die way for the Hirtiics who foitowed from the north-west 
at die end of the sixteenth century. But of sudi movcincnts there 
can have been no more than distant repercussions on the Egyptian 
border. The invasion of the Doha by a specific new' race is out of 
the ijucstion; one must tliink rather ot an infiltration by Palestinians 
glad a> find refuge in a more peaceful and fertile cnvironnietic. 
Some, if nor most, ofiliese Palcsrinuns were Semites. Scarabs of 
the period iiicution chicitahis with names like 'Anat-lier and Yat- 
kob-her, and whatever the meaning of the element -/icr. * Anar was 
a well-known Sciiuric goddess, and it is difficult to reject die ac¬ 
cepted view that the patriarch Jacob is commemorated in the other 
name.' ft is doiibdcss impossible to suppress the erroneous usage ot 
the W’ord Hyksos as diough ii referred to a special race, but it should 
be borne in mind that the Egyptians themselves usually employed 
for those uiiw'clconie intruders the term *.Aamu, which w'c trans¬ 
late W'iih rough accunicy as * Asia ties’ and which had much earlier 
served to designate Palestinian capdves or liirelings residing in 
Egypt as servants, 

How much of the story mid by Josephus can be accepted as !iis- 
toncai^ Hjs very I’ltsi word raises a problem, the name Tutitiiaios 
being merely a scholar’s emendation, and even if it were correct, 
there arc serious phonetic grounds for not identifying the bearer 
widi a king DJedinosc known to have belonged to this age. Of the 
SLX Myksos rulers named al.so by Atrfcanus, but in slightly divergent 
form. Apophis alone is recognizable w ith ccrtaitiry m 
glyphs. Three separate kings liaviiig Apopi as their Noinen arc 
Li own, their respective Prciiomcns being *Akeiiciirc<, ^Aweserter, 
and Ncbkhcpcslirc<; die last-named was presumably of less iiupor- 
raricc, «ncc he is not accorded the full l^haraonic tiruiiiy enjoyed by 
the other cw o. Objects carrying die names of tlicsc kings arc scanty, 
but suffice to show tliat at lease <Akcn«irc< and <Aw^rrc< were 
regarded as true Egyptian sovereigns. A granite altar of ^Akenenref 
was dedicated ‘as his monument to bis father Seth, lord ol Avaris, 
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iiid a statue af King Mcmieslia^ unciirthcd at Tairn was funtid co 
liavc been usurped by hirn. More about ^Aweserre* will be leanied 
later, but here jilready mention may be made of a palette presented 
by tbis his master to a scribe who responded with the grateful 
epitliet the living image of Re* upon earth*; and still more interest¬ 
ing is the fact that die great madiematical RJiitid Papyrus in the 
British Museum is Htbted in Ills thirty-third year. 

Less certain, but nevertheless probable, is the identificaticui of 
Manctho's lauuas wridi a ‘chieftain of foreign coim tries Kliayan' so 
named on a number of scarabs, but somcdiucs described dietc as 
‘tlie son of Re< Scwescrcnrc*'. Noinetiand Prctiometi arc combined 
in a single cartouche on thehd of an alabaster bowl fomul by Evans 
in Cretan Cnossus, and the Prciiomcu Scsvescreiirc'' occurs also ejn 
the breast of a small sphinx bought trojn a dealer in Baghdad. A 
Middle Kingdom statue discovered at Bubastis show^ a usurpa¬ 
tion b)' him similar to that by 'Akenenre* at Tanis, and herc 
hc uses tire Horns name 'Embracer of die Lands’ and presump¬ 
tuously declares liim self'beloved of his (own) ta‘ or^soLil'. A block 
bearing his name found at Gcbelen will be mentioned again later, 
On this slender evidence some scholars have based the supposition 
that Kliayan forged for lumself a world-empire including alJ the 
above-named localities; this contention can be chsmissed as fantastic, 
though it seems legitimate to think of hun as at once a Palcstintan 
local cliief and an Egyptian Pbarach. At all events he can claim a 
place among die sL\ principal Hyksos nioiurchs. 

A very different view must be lakcu of some other cbimants to 
sovereignty whose sole records are scarabs and cylinder seals eman¬ 
ating from regions as far apart as southern I>alestinc and the outpost 
of Kerma in the Sudan. Their pretension to be Hvksos kings tests 
in the case of one or two of them, like *Aiiat-}ier and Seniken, on 
their use of the chicfhiin title, but others who, like Merwoser and 
Mafayebri-f. enclose tlietr names in t^rtouches, or who, like Ya<niu 
and ShcsJii, boast die proud attribute ’Son of He*', have no better 
right than is given by die swic of die objects naming iliem. No 
niomtmcnt or rock-inscription attests theirrule, and the wide dis¬ 
tribution of such easily [wnablc and marketable objecis as scarabs 
is worthless as evidence of ii5 nature, ft has recendy become the 
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fashion to Jisringiush tw'o groups of Hyksils, the one consisting of 
the six kings named by Manetho and the other comprising the 
itcbulous pcrsoiugcs here under discussion.^ The krter group ad- 
nilnedly needs some cxplanationt and an attempt m give one wiU 
be made further on, bur they cenainly never obtained the Pliarao- 
nic status that has sometimes been, attributed to them. 

As already hinted, it seems inevitable to identify Manctho’s six 
Hyksos kings with the she 'chicibiins of foreign countries’ referred 
to in the all-iinportant fragment of the Turin Canon. It has some¬ 
times been maintained that two entries placed at the bottom of 
column 5 also iiasncd l-lyksos ruiej:s, one of them being Manccho*s 
Buon. but the hieratic has been fiddly read ojtd tlicir possession of 
Prenomens cnefosed in cartouches speaks decisively against this 
suggestion. The toed otJered by the compiler of the Canon (see 
p. t jo) surely indicates that he knew of six Hyksos and no more; 
he will have inserted them in his list of Egj'ptian kings only reluc¬ 
tantly and because they were loo ivell known to be passed over in 
silence. It is our belief that there were ody six real Hyksos nion- 
archs, and the io8 years allocted to them goes far to support this 
conieiidon. It has been seen tliar the interval between die end of 
Dyn. XII and the accession of Amosis, the founder of 0yn. XVlll 
and the expellcr of die Myksds, was only 211 years. If we pbcc the 
end of the foreign occtipadon in Amosls i fourth year, and subtract 
the 108 years from the resultant 2 > J. this leaves only 107 years for 
Manetho’s Dyms. Xill and XIV, and a large oveebp excetiding the 
occupation back into DyTi. XIV seems ruled out by the far-flung 
reign of Ncfcrljiotcp, whose sw*ay. as we have seen, reached north¬ 
wards as for as Byblos. We conclude that there can hardly have 
been lime for more than die six Hyksos posvcrful enough to liavc 
usurped the throne of the Pharaohs, and in tliis ease Manctho s 
description of them as ‘their first rulers' was misleading, and his 
Dyns. XVI and XVII (in so far as die bttcr speaks \>f Shepherd 
kings) ought to disappear. 

Another persuasive indication is given by die fact that Manctho s 
‘first niters’ included an Apophis. for it will emerge that such vras 
also the name of the Hyksos against whom Aniosis's brother and 
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inimcdbtc predecessor tGiniosc tbught^ so that the six kiiu^ will 
have ejtibracctl not merely die bcgiiiding of the foreign doniina- 
tioQ but also its end. Not to be uiider-esdniatcd is die testimony 
of an ^cady memioned (p. jo) stela of laic cbte recording a long 
line ot Memphite priests professing to have exercised sacerdotal 
ftiuctions from fadier to son until as far back as I>yii. XL As so 
often happens in die case of gcnealugies. the ititbniutiou odered 
by tins precious doemnent is not wholly trustwiirdij-, but at least 
no suspicion can be attached to the order of the kings there tiieii- 
poned. Next before Amosis 1 we find an Apopi, who in Im turn 
follows u^ii an otherwise unknown Sharck. undoubtedly one of 
the last of the Hyksos. In the sixth place before Sharck there is an 
^Aken given as the immediate successor of a king ibi whtisc name 
proclaims him to have been a iiaave-lHUii Egv'ptian and who is 
probably the Pharaoh of that name recorded lialf-w'ay down 
column 7 of the Turin Canon. A daring hypothesis might idenrifv* 
this 'Aken with ihc«Akencnrcf Apopi dealt withaUsve, p. 157; but 
rordiatideiitifieationa picceof crude Egyptian limiiour would have 
to he assumed, since ^Aken as written on the stela signifies 'Strong 
Ass', whereas *Akcnenref means 'Great and strong is lici* I However 
this may be, die important point about rltis Memphis stela is diat it 
coven die entire I-lyksos period and can accordingly have envisaged 
no more than six reigns provided that these were of nomial length. 
Little more headway can be made on the question of Manetho’s 
rctiahilirv' without giving some account of the Theban princes who 
at last ejected the foreign intruders. Since there is here mucJi of 
mcercsi ro be cold, we sliall nsk the cliarge of irrciex'aiice and deal 
at some length with the sequence of monarclis who may well have 
spanned the entire laricr half of die Second liircnnediate Period. 
There arc about a dozen kings tit be considered, and it is charac’ 
teristic of the influence exerted by Manedio that ir is still solemnly 
debated how many and which of them should be allotted to Dvti. 
XVI and how many to Dyn. XVII. OiJy rarely is it p^:>srible to 
detennine the precLsc sequence and ii is iinpossiblc to p<iiiu, as in 
[>yn. XL to a common ancestor. We find it coiivcnietif to start 
with a king Rafhotpe who ismentiuiied in the Kamak king-list and 
possibly alto in the Turin Canon (u. i); oji a broken sicla front 
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Copto$' he is Addressed by his courtiers with the usual flattery, and 
ill xui hiscTtptiC't] &oin Ahydos^ aii otiicia] ot his speaks of repairs 
made to a wall in the tcniple of Osiris. This Ra^ltotpc b aLo nicn- 
cioued iu a story' of mueh Lucr date. It b possible that the next king 
in the Canon (i i. 2), who b credited with sixteen years of reign, 
may have been the Sebekenuiaf whose sevx'utli year is named in a 
graffito seen by Lepsius in the Wady HatnmSmat.^ A Ittdc further 
on we read of a Neblricrau whose impotcaiicc b due to the dating 
in liis rcigw of a great stela* which, though dealing with the private 
concerns of tw'o odicials, tltis king commanded to be set up in the 
teuiple of Kamak as a pemiancuc record, [t appears that a certain 
Kebsi had incurred a large debt of sixty delvii of gold, perhaps 
about j(^2,500 of our tnoney', to a relative of high rank named 
Sebekuakhte, and having tailed to pay it. agreed to transfer to Ids 
creditor tlie mayoraJty* of the important town of El-Kab, togedter 
widi its perqgbitcs. The main narrative explains how Kebst had 
come by diat office, and dicre arc all maraicr ofdctaib conccniiiig 
the judicial proceedings involved, the court of rhe vizier, and die 
thial oath sworn by die two parties. Certain obscurides rem^, but 
do not prevent this document from bemg as illuminating a spect- 
rq^n of Egyptian administrative procedure as any that has survived 
from Pharaonic rimes. 

Ir b from the hill-^tidc of Dra’ Abu *n-Naga on the west of 
Thebes diat lias come most of our knowledge of die foibwing 
petty kings, .uid both for excavations ou the site and for piecing 
together all the available infonnarioii from other sources we aic 
niainlv indebted to the admirable researches ot the American 
H. Winlock> In the early part of the ninctcaith caitury Arab 
plundcriiigs had. brought to light the tomb of a Pharaoh who had 
ixirrowcd from Dyn. X.I the umcdionouied name biyotcf, and 
whose gilded coffin ulrimately passed imo die British Museum; as 
with various other cxiffins of the period the image of die king here 
appears sheathed in a feathered garment. Two more Inyotef kings 
of the period arc known from similar rishi coffins which ulrimately 
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reached die Louvre; die owners were broihcrs. and the cotf'tn of 
one of iliem had been given him by die orlier. There is reasoit to 
diiiik that die Iny orci:'whose cotfin ts in the London collection was 
the Nubklieperre^ known from inscrip cions iound at Abydos‘ and 
Copras:= an unusual text discovered on the lawcr site is a royal 
decree dep^^^'ing of his office a rchelliouj teinpleHifhdat named 
Teti son of \linJiotpe and dircacelling with condign pimishment 
any future king or other man in authority' who should pardon him 
or any ot his facnilv or descendants. Now it so chances that the 

w r' 

tomb of this Nubkheperrer was one of a number inspected and 
found intact by a commission of officials appointed under i^atnessK 
[X some 500 years later to investigate charges of robben* brought 
by the mayor of Thebes f*esiur to spite his colleague on the west 
bauk.^ Utilizing the information afforded by the famous Abbott 
papsTiis in theBriush Mnsentn, Winlock argued diat not only had 
the cominission proceeded from north to south in fiilfiltueni of 
their task, but .tlso that the tombs of the kings involved had been 
sited in the same dirccaon. flue if this was tnic, probably the sc- 
qoenceofseveral of these I’haratilis might be accurately determined. 
Researches on the spot Itavc tended to conhim WinJock’s argu¬ 
ment, traces being found of a few insignificant looking pyramids 
of winch that of Nubkhcperrc< was the uortliernmost. Tlie next 
royal tomb to the south may have IxrLonged to one of the other 
two Inyotefs. Beyond tliis we come to the sole pyramid whidi was 
adtnirted to luve been despoiled, that of King Sckhctiire^-shedtowf! 
Sebekemsai. It is left to a footiioie* to recount the romantic dis- 
coiTiy of the missing half of die papsTUs rccordiug the rtiil of die 
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tliieves. Htrc the lc.idcr of chi; gang Atncnpnijfc namctr^ how he 
and his acconiphccs forced their way into the toiub, and finding 
die coffins of the king and of his utieciv Nubkha^es stripped them 
of their gold, silver, and jewels, burning eventhing else. Doubts 
have been expressed as to the trustwonhiness of this mdtal; ar all 
events wc cm be sure that Anienpnufe^s confession did not assume 
die smooth graphic fbmi given to it by die scribe, but was wrung 
from him gradually by a liberal application of the bastinadoJ Ac¬ 
cording to die Abbot! papyrus die next rivo tombs to be sTsited 
belonged ro two kings both of whom had borne the name Sekcti- 
enre^ Tato. This is in the last degree improbable, and diough the 
Nomen may in both cases have been Ta<o, it is only the second ot 
them who vrili have had die Prcuotneii Sc^etietir<K.' With him wc 
are well within hail of the end of Dyii. XVI! and of the expulsion 
of die H)'k36iS- A sroryi of whicli only the bcgimiiiig has survived 
brings this Theban king and his Hyksos contemporary into contact 
widi one ancilier, and diough die dicrnc ol the whole is fmtasik, 
the setting may well give a truthful picture. The opaiing paragraph 
reads as fbllosvs: 

Now it befell dial the bud of Egypt was in dire alllictiutt, and dicre 
was no Soveiagii as king of the tiinc, And it happened that King 
Sefcencnref W'as Uulcr of the Southern Ciiy+ . , ► while tlie chieftain 
Apoplm was ui Avaru and die ciirire laud paid tribute to him in hill, 
as well as with all good thin|i^ of Tlmdris,^ Then King Apoplm took 
Sutekiri to himself as lord, and scrv'cd not any god which was in the 
endtr bud except Sutekh. And he built a temple of bir and everlnstiiig 
work by the side of die houie of King Apiipliii, and he arose every day 
lo make liie daily sacrihcc to Siirckh, and tlie uBicials of His Majesty 
bore garlands of Ho wets exactly as is done in the temple oflYcf'HaKikbti. 

The story goes on to teiJ that die Hyksos ruler wislwd to bring 
ail accuracioa agaimi; Sckeneiiret and trumped up the absurd charge 
that tlie hippoponimusci at Thebes svere making sudi adiii at night 
that he was unable to sleep. The sctjuei is lose, but wc can be certain 
that die conflict ended in a victory for Sekeiicnre', though not one 
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ot ;i nulitar)’ IdniJ. Hisadvcrsan' w^'ls prcsutiiably the siiiic Apopliis 
who, as SVC iliall see, bcaunc the ciiciuy of his jucccssor Kanttssc. 
As for htnisdf, thtjugh his tonib has not been definitely located, 
Wiiilock was able, on the grounds stated, to bidicatc itsapproxinm- 
dve position, What is more interesting, we possess his actual 
corpse,! By the mith year of King Sbmiin of Djii, XXI^ die 
depredations in the Theban necropolis had asiunied such proptsr- 
tioiis tltat all tliat could be collected in the way of royal coffins and 
their continits was transterred to the tomb ota Queen Inharpy near 
Der cl-Baltri, where they were discovered in ifiSi, an archaco- 
logicaJ sensation unctjuallecl even in the liistor)^ of l^yptology 
w'hcre there have been sti many.'* For here were found, not only 
the coffins, but also the nnunniiiicd corpses of many of the greatest 
Pliaraolis of Dviu. XVIII to XX, though robbed ofall the jewellery 
and precious metal which had once adorned them. The body of 
Seheiieiiref, tw'Jsted as tlvougli in tnortal agony, showed terrible 
w'dinds on head and neck. Some have supposed that he died in 
hardc with the Idyksos, but ol diis there b no proof; lie canttntUave 
attained much more than thirty* years of age, 

To return now to Josephus and his quotacums from ManctJio, it 
is clear that he was very well iniai'ined with regard tc* ,Avari3, the 
stronghold which the HyksAs had from the start chosen for their 
base. According to rhejcwblt cbroiiielcr's account tliis was situated 
in that part of the eastern Delta known as die Sctliroi tc nonie. 
Opiuitsiis differ as lo tile actual location i>f Idawafrc, to give Avaris 
its Egyptian name. The majority of scholars'* believe thac such was 
the earlier designation of what later became the great city ofTanis, 
thougli others* fawur a site near Kantir,scimc 11 miles to diesoudi. 
At Avans die Hyksos wonhipped the strange animal-god Seth 
depicted aa -Jy io die temple reliefs and elsewlicic. He has been 
mi’iirioncd already (p, if J as the eiiciny and murderer of die good 
g^Kl Osiris, but the Hyksos chose to ignore that regrettable aspect, 
as indeed had been done in this remote corner of the Help from 
the earliest times.* Tlieir version of Setit, now written in Babylo- 
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tiiin fashion as dioiigti pronounced as Surekh, was certainly ntORj 
Asiatic in citaractcc than tin* native original, beating in his garment 
and head-dress a distinct resemblance to the Sentitic Bafal. There 
is abitndatit proof that the Hyksos favoured htin beyoud ali the 
other deities ot Egypt^ though tliere is no real juatiticadoti for the 
further accusation that they dcspisctl and persecuted these latter. 
In connexion w'iih the Hyksos Sedi or Sutekh a remarkable stela 
disenvered at Taiiis by Mariettc. then buried by hiio and later 
disinterred by F. Moivtct,* has probable chronological iniportancc. 
The scene above the hieroglyphic text depicts tLmiesscs II offenng 
to the gud, here described as Seth Nuhii^ i,c. tlie Seth of Onbo or 
Onibos, his original hoinc bi Upper Egypt- "fhe text then relates 
how l^amesscs IT’s fithcr Sety', btet to become die I'liaraoh Scthosl, 
but at that rime oidv a military conirnandLT and vizier, c.amc in die 
four-hundredth year of die god to do him honour. It is argued with 
much likelihood that this inscription refots to die arrival of die 
Hyksos at Avaris, and sbtee die cdebrarinti in quesuoi; will Iiavc 
taken place tii the reign ot Hacemhab. approxirnately t j JO the 
first occupation of the place would Ise dated to about 17 )^ b.c,, less 
i-b.m sixty years after the bcgnining of the Second Intcntictiiatc 
Period. Ojmbiniug drew figures with those alrady given, die 
Hvksos might have held Avaris for tnorc than fifty years before 
one of their number felt strong enough to pose as the legitimate 
Pharaoh, it is relevant to note that the date ol the building of TanU 
w'as long remembered: Nuni. xiiL ii ttJls us diat Idebron was 
built seven years before Zoan {ranh) in Egypt, slid this seems to 
confirm the idnitity of Tanis atid Avaris; but the meanmg of the 
assicrtioii is much disputed. 

No Egyptological discovery of recent years has caused more 
excitement among scholars than die unearthing at Kamak in J954- 
of a grcai stela recounting at length the military' measures taken by 
Sekcncnriet’s successor Kamose against die Hyksos king ^AweserrC* 
Apopfs Neaxty fifty years earlier Lord Cirtrarvon s excavations 
had brought to light a tablet inseribed in hieratic narrating the 
early stages of die conJlict,* Ai first some supposed this to be a mere 
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literar)’ essay, but in 1935 a few broken b^gmcncs were found at 
Kamak which proved diut the Caniarvon Tablet was some sctibc*s 
copy ot a genuine historical luscription ercctttl in that temple J Full 
pubiicatioti of all three documents is still awaited from Labtb 
Habachi, to whose efforts die finding of the practically ccmiptcte 
stela was inaiiily due; but it is already evident that this was simply 
the continuation of the recital disclosed in die hieratic text. A 
shortened paraphrase of die gist follows here: 

lu Year 3 of the mighty king in Thebes, Kamose. vvlioni tic» lud 
appointed as the real king and liad grouted him power in very loodi 
His Majesty spoke in Im palace 10 the council of grandee* who weic in 
kji suiur f should like to knosv whai serves this strength of tniiie, w'heii 
a chiefbun is in Avaris, and another in Cush, and I sit united with ati 
Asiatic and a Nubian, each man in possession of hi* ilice of chi* Egypt, 
and I cannot pass by him as &r at Mempfii*. Sec, he holds Khmiin.^ -uid 
no man has respite froinspoliacioii through servitude to theSetyii. I will 
grapple with him and s(tt open hi* belly" My desire is to deliver Egypt 
aiid to smile the Ana^.’ Then spoke the grandee* of his council 
all arc loyal to the Asiatic* ,is far a* Cusae,* We ate ciantjuil in our part 
of Egypt Elephantine U strong, and the middle part 1$ with us as fiir as 
Cnsac. Men till for us the finest of didi lands. Our cattle pasmrr in the 
papyrus marshes, Clom is wni for our swhic. Oor cattle ,irc not tiken 
away.' 


The counters admit that under certain coitdidofis it might be 
expedient to take the offensive, but Kanicse expressed his dis¬ 
pleasure at their cautious advice and tlcclarcd his determination to 

regain the whole of Egypt. Tlie narrative « then coiitmucd in die 
first person: 


I fared dosvmmani m might to ovcnimiw the Asiarita hv the enm- 
imnd of Amnn, the just of coimwb; my brave army m tiont of me like 
a bre^i ofrite. troojn of Mtdja-Nvibwm doft upon our cabins to *py 
out the Secyuand 10 destroy thcir plinx-s. East and West wcie in p^wse*- 
sion of thnr fat and the anny was supplied with thinirs everv-whcrc. 


Kamosc seems next to have detached a body of Medjavu to 
punish Olid Tcti. the son ofFepi, apparently a proiniiiair Egyptian 
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who had shut hhosclf up in Ncfhjssv* whidi he had made iuto a 
nest of Asiatics. The crushing of flits enemy was, however, defened 
until the morrow: 

1 spent the night jn rtiy ship, my heart happy. When the earth became 
light, 1 was upon him as it weic a liavvk. Tlie time of pcrfiiiiiing the 
mouth* came, and I overtlircsv him, 1 rared lus ivall, 1 slew’ his people 
and 1 caused Ills wife to go down to die rivcT-bank. My soldiers were 
like lions with ihdr prey, witli serfi, cattle, im!k. tat. and honey, dividing 
up thdr possessions. 

Alter a tew more obscure sentences the hieratic text breaks off 
and, wlicn the natrarivc is resumed at the hegimimg of the newly 
discovered stela, Kamose is near the fortress ol Avaris, taunting his 
enemy widi boastings and threats. Tlie scijuciice of events is re* 
corded at great length and in highly rhetorical language. Only a 
lew salient passages can here be niencioned. ApGphis had evidently 
been dnven from Middle among tlie words spoken by 

Kattiosc we find the claim 

Yotir heart is undone, base AsUric, who used to say T am lord, and 
thece IS none c({Ual to me from .Khitiiin and Pi-Haihot^ down to Avafis , 

That the Theban warrior was by no incam ashamed of his nitb- 
Icssncss towards his own countrymen is clear from his own words: 

F razed dicir tO'Aiis and burned their places, tlic?y being made into red 
niUis for ever on account of the damage wliich they did within this 
Egypt, am) tlicy h,id made thesnsclvrs serve the Asiatics and had for¬ 
saken Egypt dicir mistress. 

There follows immediately an ali-impoitant passage: 

[ Captured a iiicsseiigcr of his high up over the Oasis travelling south¬ 
ward to Cush for die sake of a writren dispatch, and I found upon it 
this message in writing from the chicTtaiu of Avatis: I, tAwesenc^, the 
son of Rc<, Apopi greet my son the cliicfom of Cush. Why have you 
arisen as chiettaln without letting me know? Have you (not) beheld 
wbatEgvpt has done against me, the chiefiain who is in it, Kamose the 
Mighty, ousfuuf HI® from my soil and I Ijavcno! reached him—after the 
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mirincj- of all tliat hi' lias done against you, he dioosing the two lands lo 
dcrascatc their, my land and yours, and be has destroyed dirm. Cook, 
fare north at once, do not be timid. See. be U licrc with me, . .. f wit] 
not let him go until yem Iiavc arrived. Then we will divide the tos^nis 
of this Tgyp< biJtwicKn us.' 


The entirely unexpected face which lias emerged irotu this pai- 
sage ii that the Apophis against whom Kamosc fought was that 
very samc*A\vc5errc< whose name, on a temple-wall at Gebclcn to¬ 
gether with tliatorKhayaiiJ constituted die main evidence that the 
Hybos had ever penetrated so far south. The whole tenor of the 
great iiiscriptiou maici it clear that diis Apophis. prcsuimblv the 
last of his name, never extended Ins rule beyond Klim fin, except 
for a tjaite teniporar)- occupation of Gebeien (Pj-I fatljor): and 
there is no real evidence that any other member of his race had ever 
done so either. The beginning of the Camars'oii Tablet had re¬ 
vealed theprcviously unknown existence of a separate Cushite king¬ 
dom, and iliat is iicie ccuifirmeti. ALw> tliere have recently come to 
light some stelae froni Wady Haifa dedicated by tiflicers with 
Egyptian names who about tliis dme were in the employ of the 
'chieftain of Cush’.^ But Kamosc's tonnicn in replying to him had 
maintained chat Elephantine was Srtnly held, and ir is evident that 
he tor the monienr had no anxiety* about his Nubian neighbours, nor 
indeed about any place nordi of the First Cbita racial faras Khmun; 
all his thoughts were CO Jicentrated upon the expulsion of the Asiatics. 
The conclusion of the newly found stela speaks of Kamosc’s 
triumpbut return to hU capital, where lie was greeted by a popu¬ 
lace hysterical w4th joy. Yet Fate liad not dccre^ tliat he ihould be 
the fiualconqucrorof the Hybos. Thatghiriousachievement w as re¬ 
served for hissticcessoT 'Ahmosc I f Amosis in Minedio). whom later 
ages consequeiitly honoured as the foutider of the HtaijTEENTH 
fJs XASTi, Details of the &11 of Avaris arc given in an itiscriptiou 
engnved on die wall of a tmnb at El-Kab belongitig to a warrior 
named ^Ahmoie, son of Abatia.^ Early in life dus man replaced his 
father Baba, who had served under Sekctienrcf. His own long 
luiliciry career started under Ainosis, when die bug sailed uortli 
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to :in3i:k the cnicitiy. Ptoinoictl Fiom one itup to another on ac* 
count of Ins briverv, lie toiigbt on foot ifi the presence of liis 
sovereign, mid on several occasions received as 3 reward not only 
his iti-iJe and female captives, but also the decoratjon known is the 
Gold of Valour. The siege of rhe Hytsos fomess appcirs to have 
been, no easy matter, mid was followed by mother siege, iasdng no 
less tbiii three ycm. m Sliarulien, a place in the south-west of 
Palestine nietitionGd m the Book i>t Joshua (jdx. 6). This appears 
to Iwvt- been the Untit of Ani6sts% caiupaigti in die PalcstitiLin 
direction, for he bad still to cope with the usurper in Ngbb and 
widi a couple of rebels who still rcmiined on Upper Egyptian 
territory. His doughty licnchinau from El-Kab accompanied liim 
cveryAvhcrc, and records a gre^t slaughter in all the battles and 
liirther rewards lo hunselt. including some fields in his osvn city. 
Similar frms of anus arc recounted, though much more brieliy, by 
a younger telattvc fooni the same place tiamed ^AJiinosc Pciinekhcb, 
whose life as an active soldier and courtit r extended over as many 
as tive reignsJ There is evidence elsewhere that King Amosis 
treated all liw itddiers with great liberality, as indeed was their due. 
T|ie twciits'-'iivc years given to tlii» king by' Maiictho are clearly- 
nor for wide of the mirk. TIis son and successor Aiiicnophis I 
(Amcnliotpc as written in the hieroglyphs) couduued ivis father’s 
poliev, but with idiflcreucc- Hidicrto ilic aim had been merely' to 
restore Ecypt witliiii its legitimate borders, but noils'^ there sprang 
up tljv desire ‘to extend the botmcbrics’. a phnsc coitintonly used 
hcncefoith, but previously hardly employed except once or twice 
in Dyiu XII. The pteoccuparioii of Amcnophis was mainly with 
Niibii, iti the campaign .igainst whiclv the two wamors from El^ 
Kab agam took i distinguished part. The son of Abina claims to 
have osnv'oycd the king upstream and liter, alter the capture ot the 
ctiemv chieftain, to have brought his royal niasrer back to Egypt iti 
two dap.* li tins be true, the king liimself cannot have venmred 
v'cry for afield. But now it was definitely decided to col ouire Nubia. 
In this reign we cncmintcr for the first time the title uldmaicly to 
be cryscalliicd in die form ‘Kiiig\ Son of Cudf - -Already under 
AmdsTi ilic luturc viceroy Turi is found as commandant of Bnhen 
' IWR II. §5 i7-as. !+«' ‘ Op. etc ii, | lu. 
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{Wady Hitta); under Amenophu he described King's SonVan 
epithet to whidi was subsequendy added ‘overseer of southern 
lands*. Though his real nanjc was 'Ahniosc and Turi only a sort ot 
mekimnc, there is no reason to think that either he or any other 
lioldcr ot rfic title W'as really a son of the reigning Pharaoh. About 
this tUuc there appears at El-Kab, which as we have seen provided 
such brave soldiers, a nt^^tcrious title 'fit^t King's Sou of Nekhbc' 
(i.e. El-Kab).' and it is diiliciilt nor to believe that this designadon 
bad something to do with tliat of the long succession of Nubian 
viceroys, the more so snicc two centimes later Nekhen. which is 
Hieraconpolis jmt s'ppositc £l-K.ib, is named as the northern 
starting-point of dicir jurisdiction.- 

Looking back over what the contemporary sources have re¬ 
vealed conce ruing the buniiliadng Hyksos oecupadon we tmd 
Manctho s account as retailed, by Josephus to contain truth and 
falsity in almost ctjual measure. If. Wei lb w-is the first to insist on 
the distortion due to a type of literary fiction which became an 
established convention of Egyptian historical writing: a period of 
desoladou and anarcliy Is painwd in exaggeratedly lurid coloim, 
usually for the glorification of a monarch to wbora the salvaQon 
of the coujicry is ascribed, Manctho’s nacrattve represents the last 
stage ot a process ot falsificadoii which started withm a generation 
after the rriumpli of Amosb. Not more than eighty years aftertlic 
expulsion of the enemy Queen Hashepsowe^ was characterueing 
their usurpation in much the same manner as is read in the stor^* 
of Sckcncnrc^ and Apophis, and parallels are found later under 
Tutfajikhaniuii, Merciiptah, and Raniesscs IV. It is not to be bc- 
lics'cd that .1 mights* host of Asiatic invadcis descended upon the 
Delta like a whirlwind and, occupying Memplih, indicted upisti 
the natives every' kind of cruelty. Tlie rare remains of the Hyksos 
kiitgs point rathet to an earnest endeavour to concilbte the inhabi¬ 
tants and to ape the attributes and dte trappings of the weak 
Pharaohs whom they dislodged. Would they otherwise have 
adiiptcd the hieroglyphic writing and have furnished themselves 
with names compounded with that of the sun-god RiK? The 
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stitciiisnt tK-tt thi^ y levied tribute from Up per os well as Lower Egypt 
must at lca 5 T be dottbectl, ipvc have seen, the view that ilic Hyksos 
nilcm csceiipiiHl die entire country is m illusioti definitely diapok."d 
of by iCimose^ great imcriptioo, which chmly in^plies that the 
invaders never advanced beyond Gcbelcrtf and sugg^ts that a Jiitlc 
later they were compelled to establish rheir southern boimdiEy^ at 
Kliniun. Even before char discovery Save^Soderbergh^ iiod con- 
eluded from die words of die counierrs ou die Carnarvon Tablet 
chat a eonsidcrabic part ot die population had resigned themselves 
to the Alb tic OHCCupatiun and had foitrid u possible to treat widi die 
invaders on mutually advantageous terms. The tiirthcr information 
afforded by die complete stela strongly supports thac view, and 
even suge;ests that the damage done by the strong man who arose 
iu Thcb<i was greater than liaci ever been mtiicEcd by the Hyksos 
miniigrants. Until further discoveries prove die contrary, we must 
lliink of the Tlicbau princes as Im'iiig always maintained their 
pi>\vcr in their o wn temioiy\ even if tor a slion time tlicy had been 
compelled to accept the position of unwilling vassals. 

The Hyksos episode was not without effecting certain cliiuigei iu 
the mate rial civilistarion ot Egypt. ^ The most important of these 
Was the intrcduction of the horse and ot die horse-drawTi chariot 
w^hicli played so larjje a part in die later history of the coutitry. 
It is not proved that these impirtaiioTts contributed hi any marked 
desTj^c to die success of the Asiatics, but they^ certainly is-ere of 
great assistance to the Egyptians dternscK'cs ill their subscxjucut 
campaigns. New types of daggers and swordSp weapons of brouzc+ 
and the strong compound Asiatic bow fuust also be comiicd among 
the benefits derived from ivhat could otherwise be regarded only 
as a national disaster. 111 a coufessctlly pliilological ratlicr than 
archaeological work such as diis it w^ould be our of pbee to dwell 
uphill die uevv st^'Je of forcification wliicli the cueiiiy brought: into 
the coiiiitr\\ and iis regards the Tell ckYahudiya ware often inciH 
ttoned ui this connexion, the reader must seek an opinion from 
those more cojiipcient to give k. Lastly, it rcfnains to redeem our 
promist' to make some sii|^cstion with regard to the minor Hyk^m 
personages knowTi only troni scarabs and tThndcr seals, [[ seems 
* JliA viurrii. iSt^r-TD, ^ Dctiik see op. cit_ S7 
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possible that these were early iiggressors who entertained die hope 
of sovereign t)’ before the dynast)* of Khayan and the Apiphis kings 
actualiy adiievcd that atm; but another possibility' it that the objects 
in question were allof Falestinbti origin and coinntcmoraTcd minor 
chicfoiins wlto assumed Pharaonic titles without any right whatso¬ 
ever. These arg» however, mere guesses. It must be repeated that 
Monetho’s Dyn. XVl seems purely iictitious. and that his Dyn. 
XVII can be made serviceable only as a class-name for die Thc^n 
princes mcIuJed in it. 

The Theban saviours of Egyqn were a closely knit family b 
which the wonicii, whcdicr on account of personal attraoions or 
became they svere da' rvaignized iransiuitteis of sovenrignty, 
played an extraordiiiariiy prominent part. Tlic latter alternative is, 
however, tilled out in the case of Tetishcri, one of the earliest of 
rhesc queens, since fragments of her muiumv'clodt found in the 
great Der cl-Dahri Cijfh infotm us that site was die daughter of 
commoners.* Two stattattes of hers are known, both of which 
must have cotiie fotim her Theban lomb. Coiiccnuug that tonib 
and conocmhig her relationships illuminating infomiaaon ls given 
by a stela discovered by Petrie at .Abydos.* Here King Amosis is 
described os sitdtig with his wife ^Ahmose-Notretcroi and ponder¬ 
ing wliat Iseneftcs he could confer on his ancestors: 

His sister* spoke and answered liiin; 'Why have these diiims been 
recalled? What lias come into thy heart?' The Xing’s own person said 
to her: T have recalled die mother of my mother an J the mother of my 
fuller, kings great wife atid king** mother, Tetldicri, deceased. A loiiib- 
chambci and a sepulchre of hm ait ai this moment upon the soil of the 
Til ebon and Ahydenc uoines, but 1 have said ihb to thee because Mv 
Majesty has wished to OLikc for her a pyraiiitd and a chapel in the 
Sacred Land cltac to the niomimcnt of My Majesty.‘.... I In Majesty 
spoke thus, and these thing* were accomplished at once. 

The important ptiiut here is that King Amosis asserts his own 
parents to have been die diildrcn of die same modicr and father, 
a classical example of brother and sister marriage. Now those 
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pan.'Tit3 are known: the mother of Anio»U was ‘Ahliotpc, iiiid she 
was the wife of Sekenenre* Ta<o []. In all probability, therefore, 
Tcdslieri was the consort of Ta'o I, whose tomb, like that ofTa^o 
II, had been inspected in the reign of Ilamesses IX and found intact. 
What subset^ucntly happened to Ta^o 11 has already been told. About 
Ta<o I nothing further U known, but it is conjectiLrcd that his Pte- 
nomen was Senakhtenret. 

^Ahhoepe, Tato Us queen, attuned to even greater ceiebrity than 
her mother. A great stela found at Kamak.^ after heaping eulogies 
upon her sou Arnosts I, its dedicator, goes on to exhort all his 
subjects to do her reverence. In this curious passage she is praised 
as hasnng rallied the soldiers- of Egypt, and as having put a stop to 
rebellion. Dtxrs this refer U' a difficult moment after tlie death of 
Kamose, who is conjectured w'jdi plausibihr^- to have been the 
short 4 rved cider brother of Aniosis? Kamuse i toinV w,ts die last 
oftlierowiuspccted by the Hamesside officials, b ut la ter the nnimmy 
was removed in its cofSn to a spot just south of the entrance of the 
wady leading to the Tombs of die Kings, where it wtis found by 
Maiiettc's workmen in lSS7- *fhe cofftn was not gilded, but of 
die feathered thhi type cnip'loycd for non-royal personages of the 
period. The badly nnimmified corpse crumbled to dust imme¬ 
diately after its discovery, but upon it, besides other jewels, W‘as 
found a niagnificciit dagger now in Brussels. 

Little more than a year l.«cr amither gang of fcllahiii, searching 
nc.ir the same place, came upon ^Alihotpc s own coffin and mum- 
niy. bedecked with splendid omamtaiR which are among the 
greatest Ercasures of die Cairo Museum, Apart from a few things 
bearing die name of Kainose these liad been the gift of her son 
Amosis, whose carton die dicy mosdy sliow. She must liave been 
an old woman of eighty or more when she svas conferring rcw-ard.s 
upon her steward Kares in die tenth year ot Arnenophis 1 ,> Long 
before this slic bad been obliged Ui surrender her poistioii of special 
favour to Amosis^s wife ^Ahinose-Noircteroi. To Judge from 
die number of inscriptions, coineinporary aud later, in svhich diat 
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young quccu's name appears, she obtaineri a celebrity almost with¬ 
out pardlcl In the tiistors* ot Egypt. Her tides oi Kingh Daughter 
and King's Sister suggest that she may have been a daughter of 
Kourose, and consequently her husbands niece.' In an unspecified 
year of bis reign Amosis conferred upon her. or sold to her, the 
u£cc of Second Pruphet at Amihi at Karnak, to be hers and her 
descendants' to all eternity. » t)n stelae from the iiniestonc quarries 
near Tuta she is depicted behind her husband as he opens a new 
galkry in his twenn'-second year;t the cattle dragging the sledge 
with the gceuit block arc said to have been cuptinred su his Asiatic 
campaign. The situ of his tvimb is unknown, but his coJiki and 
juunmiy came to light in the Dcr el-l5al.tn ihld,+ After his death 
^Ahmosc-Nofreicroi svai ever more closely associated with her son 
Aiucnophis 1, whose tomb was discovered high up on the liilb south 
of the wady leading (o the Tombs of the Kiiigs;^ possibly he shared 
it with her. as be did a fiiucrary temple down in the valley inmie- 
diatcly to the south.* Tlie cofRiis of both, together with their 
luutnniies, though hers is somewhat doubituh were amatn; the 
discoveries of the great tttcheJ 

The names ^Ahmosc and 'Ayiotpe so toTimion at tins period* 
not only for royalties but also fur private persuns, raise a prublan 
rhfli cannot be solved with certainty. These naiiu's mean ‘The 
Moon is bom', and ‘The Moon is content’ respectively, and pre- 
suppsc a mooti-cult in lltu locality whence the mien nfDyn. XVTI 
sprang. At FCaniak tlic third member of the Theban triad was a 
mooii-gCid nanu’d Chons, but the name Tiithmdsis (Eg. Dhutmose] 
borne by several Pliaraohs of the iie.'it genetatiops shows that the 
lunar connc.vions of their ancestors svcrc with Tlioth rather than 
with Chons. There is no reason co think, tliat the kings and qiurens 
whose rtanius we arc dUaissing had any coiitiejdot! with KJimiin- 
Hermopolis, Thoth's main cult-ccntre. and tor the present it can 
only he conjectured that their original home lay a little to tlie south 
of Mudinet Habu on the west bank where there sitll e-iiLsts a rinv 
temple of late Ptolemaic date dedicated to Tlioili as the moon and 
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known as the Ka>r cI-*Aguz.' In ihc not far dtstant village ot Dcr 
cl-Mcdiua, which sonic centuries later housed the workmen em¬ 
ployed upon the royal to nibs, the entire dv'nastic £imily beginning 
with the tw'o Tatos were woidiipped as the ‘Lords of the West; 
many other prinecly nonit'S besides those already mentioiied are 
found on the tomb-walls of these humble folk, vvidi Menthotpe I 
of Dvai. XI as an exceptional case outside the ^Ahmose clan. Special 
prominence w^ashere given to Queen ^Ahmose-Notreicroi, depicted 
tor some unaccountable leaw^j) with a black counteiiaiioe. but also 
sonietinies with a blue one; it die was a daughter of Ksiuiosc she 
will have had no block blood in her veins. An even more important 
role in the necropolis conic to be played by Amciiophis I, to whom 
several separate chapels were dedicated diderentiatuig him as 
‘Anieiiophisof the Town*. 'Ameiiopliis the darling ot AtiiQn , and 
* Araenophis of the Forecourt'.- Tooiic or other of these much loved 
deities prayers w'cre addressed in time oi troubict or appeal was 
made to their oracles w'hcn need for lidgatioii art>se. 

Ill an inscription in his Theban tomb an astrononier rtoiiicd 
Ameiicnihc states that he lived twenn-one years under Amenophh 
t.J and tliat may be accepted as only a few years sliort of the length 
of the reign, since it agrees approximately wrilh the figure given by 
the excerptors of Manciho tor an Anienophthis of ivhom they 
make the diird king of Dyii. XV III instead of the second. About 
his tomb and his muniniy we have already Spoken. 
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THE THEBAN SUPREMACY 

AT thedcith of Aijicnopliii I (f. 1528»*c.) the New Kingdom, 
/\ or die Empire as it is sometimes caHcd, was well set on its 
JL Vcourse, ami there followed more dun 1 centun’ anti a half 
of unbroken, prewperit^'. Thebes was paramount among the dries 
of Egypt, and Ainen-Rr*, die priiuipal deity at Kaniak, at last indi¬ 
cated Iris right to die title ‘King of the Gods* which he had borne 
for so long. Sonic distortion in our perspective is due to the paucity 
of monuments Itom Memphis. Heliopolb, and the Delta, since mili- 
tar)' bases niiut dearly have been maintained ia the nordt; none the 
less we tan hardly be mistaken in stressing the Theban stiprcniacy. 
The scidpnires and inscriprions iti the great temple of Kamak are 
a mine of information. On the west bank the main nveropoUs 
liad moved southward, widi a line of mortuary temples in honour 
ofthe Pharaohs and their patton deity at the edgeofthe cultivation, 
and die lock-tonibs of the nobles desenbiug a honeycomb patteni 
above in the hill ot Sheikh *Abd el-Ruma (sec Pis. XI, XII). Usually 
one wall in ihc outer d jam bet of tbesc tombs is reserved to depict 
the activities ofthe owner, and somerimes another wall displays a 
stela giving a verbal account ofltis merits and esiploits. Naturally 
otiicr sites are not completely barren of material for the historian; 
djc remains of prosrinciid temples, graffiti on the rocks at the Cata- 
raco, records of mining activities at Sinai and dsewhere, though 
w'titings tm papyrus arc of extreme rarity. But wlien all these 
scacTcred remains arc bulked lugedicr. Thebes still retains its ptjsi- 
rion as the main source ot our knowledge. 

Tuthmosis I, die nesv king, was the son ofa woman of non-royal 
blood named Senisonb. Probably his sole ride to kingship wms .13 
husband of the princess ^Ahniose. a lady evidently of very exalted 
parentage. Two sons arc depicted in the tomb of Paheri, mayor of 
El-Kah, where that noble’s Either is shown as dicir ‘male nurse* or 
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tiitOT.’ Anicnniosc, perhaps the cldct, is described, on a broken 
stela of year 4,* as liundiig, in the dtsen near the Great Splumc and, 
if it be true that at that rime he wasdready *ftrcac atmy-comtnandcr 
of his father', the king's marriage must have taken place long before 
he ascended the throne. The odier xw Wadjoiose is a mysterious 
and tntcrestuvg character, since after his death the unusual honour 
was paid him of a tiiiy cliapei crcctcdjiisc south of the Ramesscuiti.^ 
A man named Anicnhotpc who ha d the rank of'hirst King 's Son of 
<Akhepcrkare<' (this tire Frcnoincn of Tiiihuiosis 1 } was irot a teal 
son, because both his parents arc named it is of interest to mendnn 
him here, since this instance illusttaies ihe principal dtihcnlty in 
dealing with Egyptian genealogical problems: one never knosvs 
whcdier terms liks' ‘son’, ‘daughter', ‘brother’, ‘sister’, and so forth 
arc to be understood Utecallv or not. 

i 

The dist o&kilal act ot Tuthinosis I was to send a rescript au' 
nounciiig his accession to Tiiri, who was still viceroy in Nubia; in 
this he set forth at laigdi the titulary by whidi he wished to be 
known, and which was to be used in connexion with aU nlfcrings 
he might make to the gods, as well as m oadis to be sworn in his 
name.* One of die two copies which we have is said to have come 
from Wiidy Hal£i, but Tutliraosis’s ambition did not stop at that 
fortress-town. A great inscription of his second year is engraved on 
a rock opposite tlic island of Tombos above die Third Cataract^ 
bur is richer in grandiloquent phrases than in solid iiifomiarioTi. A 
morcsober account of the campaign is given by our friend 'Ahniosc 
of El-Kiib. who relates how he navigated the king's fleet over the 
rough Nile W'ater when Hb Majesty, lagmg like a panther, trans¬ 
fixed die enemy chief's breast with Ids first arrow and carried him 
oti’io Thebes hung head downwards at the prow of the myal ship." 
A greater feat of amis was the c^speditiou which penetrated across 
the Eupliiaics into Nalirin,’^ die territory of die King of Miranni, 
where a coinmeniorativc stela w’as set up,'* A great slaugliter was 
made and many prisoners taken. Tlie two veterans firotii £j-Kab 
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took pan, each of thcin receiving a Uaiidvomc reward in 
return for the horic and chariot wliich he had captured.' On the 
joumev back the kinj^ tclehTaticti his success with an elephant hunt 
in the stvatnpy’ region of Nij', near the later Apamcaiu Syria.- Only 
once again for luaiiy centuries, namely under Tuthmosh 111 , did an 
■hgyprian army ever thrust so far to the north-east, and we shall 
hardly he rnist^en in regarding Tuthniosjs 1 as no leM of a mihfary 
genius tlun his grandson. 

Ir is not known how long the reign bsted, perhaps as little as 
ten years, the latest certain date recorded being die fourth year. A 
great stelaS recotmting his ^vorks in the letnple of Osiris at Ahydos 
lias lost its date, it it'tvtr liatl one. If the niumiuy found at Der 
cl-Bahri is really his, he may have been absiut tifiy years old. in his^ 
tune racy arratigcnients he followed Ainenophis 1 s iimos'arioii of 
making a spatial sepeuarion between mortuary temple and actual 
tomb, and this was copied by ah his Miccessors. The temple has not 
been acmalJy found, unless it W'as incorporated in th.atofUis daugh¬ 
ter, concerning which we shall have much to tell later. The tomb 
is the oldest of those in die remote valley of the liiban cl-Moluk 
(Tombs of the Kings"), and consists of an entrunce scairw'ay lead¬ 
ing steeply downwards, an ante-chamber and a sepulchral hall from 
which a store-room branched od; a very modest alHur com¬ 
pared with the great sepulchre.s which sverc to follow. The yellow 
c|uartrite sarcophagus found within .md tn>W" hi the Lrairo Muscittii 
was appareudy placed dicrc later by his grandson Ttidunosss III.* 
An important official named Incni.s who had supervised the splen¬ 
did buildings at Kanutk, inclnduu' the two obchsb of which one 
still stands erect, was entrusted with the tjuarrying of the tomh. Ids 
own words being 

'I saw to the digging nut of die hill-scpulclirc ot His Majciry privily, 
none seeing and heaiiiig,’ 

We gather that die liitEiition was so far as possible Ui place die 
king's mumniy and rich equipment out of tlic teach of tobbers. an 
abortive aspiration as it turned out. Itietii W’as rcivarded w'itlv a gift 
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of iTUiiy seifs 3ntl Jjiily rsQoiis ol bresd from the ro\'til g^^iury. 
Thereupon, he tells us, 

tlic Icing went to his rat from life anti ascended to heaven afrei he had 
completed hit yean in happiness. 

The tavours accorded to Itieni were continued and evai increased 
hy Tuthmosis II, die son ot Ttitlun^is I by a lesser queen named 
Mutiiofrc. Tlie reign may have been brief, since iiiciii dedared 
liimself to liav^e been already old and vet was able to describe con— 
ditiotis under Tuthmmis Us successor; bur tlicte is no valid reason 
lor doubtnig the date of year tS frnmd upon a broken stela copied 
by Darcssy* and now mislaid. The prindpal monument is a trium- 
plial stela dated in year t and set up on the road between Assvaii 
and I’hibe,! Tliis tells with imusual wealth of detail how news was 
brought ot an msuireciioti ui Nubia* 

One cinic to mforui His Majesty iltat vile Cinh had revolted and that 
tltosc wIjo were subJiTTs of tlic Lord of the Two Lands had planned 
lebt-IIioii to plunder the people of Egypt and to steal cattle from those 
fortresses wbicli Ring TAkheperkatef had built in his viaories in order 
to repel the revolmd lands and the Nubian tribesmen of Khciidvcnntifc:r 
and tiosv a diicftain in die north of vile Cmh was falling tato a season 
of disobedience together with two tobesnioi of Ta-Sn, diildtai of die 
chicfrain of vdc Cudi who had fled before the Lord of the Two Lands 
on the day of die Goodl>' Gtvd's slaughtering, dus land hcing divided 
into five pieces, each man being possessor of Im portion. 

On bearing this Mis Majesty raged like a pajitlier. Just as bis father 
had done, and swore that lie would nut leave alive a single nun 
among them. Thereupon Ins army overthrew tJiosc foreigners, 
sparing only one of die Nubian cbicltaiii s cbildrcn who was 
brought back to Thebes as a captive amid general rejoidrig. Alxjut 
T udmiosjs Us odier doings little ck* is heard than that the younger 
‘Ahnjosc offil-Kab accompanied Kim to Palesdne and took mimv 
pnsonets:* also that he showed favour to a certain Nebamtin wdio 
was later ttt become a steward of Queen Nebtti as well as captain 
of the king's 
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The ageti Iiicni atuiouttccs the death of Ttithmosis □ and the 
accesstan ot hu successor in t}ie ioUowing words:^ 

Having ascended into heaven, he became luijccd >vith the gods, and 
lus son* being anscii in liis place as Icing iif the Two T-inrk , rtJed upon 
the throne of hLs begetter, while his sister, die god's svift Hashepsowe 
gos-emed the land and the Two lands were under Jicr control; 
people worked for her, and Egypt bowed the head. 

Despite the terse way in which tlic feet is recorded, there is no 
nrasoti to think that Tnthtnosis U died other than a normal drath. 
All almost imdccoratcd tomb at Biban cI-Mo)uk^ contaiiitug an 
uniiiscrihcd sciicophagus so closely resembles tliat of Tuthniosis 1 
that it is confidently ascribed to the son. and front its neglect one 
might ctinjccrutt that no one cared VCTy iitiich wiut was bis fate; 
his fnticrarj' teiiiplc,^ discovered by the French in 192 b, is a paltry 
affair. A stela probably from Heliopolis'* dqiicis iilni accompanied 
by Queen ^Ahmose. the widow oi T'utlmiosis I, and by bet daugh¬ 
ter ilie "king’s great w'ifc* Hiishcpsow-e, so diat the latter had ccr- 
raiiily been married to Tuthniosis U. and since iier fadier was 
Tuthniosis 1 her claim to the throne was a very strong one. Never¬ 
theless, there was another formidable claimant in the person of a 
son of Tuthino&is 11 by a concubine Esc (tsis) who had to content 
herselfwitli the title ‘king's mother’.* That chereexisreda powcrftil 
party which successfully asserted the rights of tlicyoutliful Tiith- 
mbsis III is proved not only by Ineni shiogiapdiy, but also by a bter 
inscription at Kjmiak<^ telling in very fJow'eiy language the story of 
his elevation to the throne. It relates that he was a mere stripliag 
serving in the temple of Amun of Kornak and not yet promoted to 
the rank of‘prophet’ ('god sservant*}. One day, W'hen the reigning 
king was KicdJjcing to Aniibi, the god made tlte droiic of the 
colonnade seeking die young prince everywhere. As soon a.s he 
W'as tound. Amun lialted betore him and Itavii^ raised him :^om his 
recumbent posnirc placed him in tfoiit of die king and made him 
stand in the place usually occupied by the sovereign. The pronouns 
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used i:] this p.'issage present some diiScultA', bur tt sccnis c!cir 
that the intention was bo present Tutlimosis 111 as appointed king 
by diiTue orack during the litcume of bis fithcr. Since die inscrip¬ 
tion was probably written forty-tsvo years later, its .ibsolutc truth¬ 
fulness may be legirimatcly tjuesrioned. What, however, is certain 
is that he came to die dironc under the tntclagc of his father's wife 
Hashepsowe, who kept him W'cll in the backgiomid for a number 
of years, 

[f disproportionate space seem here to have been devoted to a 
single dynastic problem, the cxctisc must be firiitly tlie importance 
ot the two great petstmages who now lace one another in the centre 
ot the stage and secondly the fact that no events in Egyptian history* 
have given rite to such lieatcd contToversy. The aim of this botik 
being not solely to revive the Egyptian past, but ako to glance at 
the methods of Egyptologists, some rclercncc to the argunients 
which have here played so large a part will not be cjut of place,' 
The Pharaohs had the unpleasant habit of causing tc* be destroyed 
tile carved names of any hated predecessors, but those names w'ere 
apt to be restored later or replaced by oilier names. Such was the 
cTitnity exdied by Hashepsowe that her canouche was systemati¬ 
cally erased on many of her tiiciiminciits and in later dines w-as not 
admitted to any king-list. A fretjuent occumnee is tliat the name 
of Tiithintisis [ or Tuthmosis It lias taken the place of hers. Who 
svas rcs|M>iiatble for die erasures and who for these replacements? 
In ail elaborate essay published in iSpti and rcnioddJed and re¬ 
written in t9j2 Kurt Sethe argued that the resmrattons could otilv 
have been effected by the owners of the secondary' cartouches, with 
the ooiisetjucncc tliat both these monarchs nnisi have retumerd to 
the throne fora brief spell .after Hashepsowe’s original dictatotslup; 
this, however, was not all, but along similar lines a novel and higiviy 
complicated tlieor)’ ss as evolved of the entire Tiithniosidc succe^ 
siotL bi reply E. Naviile, the excavator and editor of Haslicp- 
sowe’s wonderful temple at l>er e)-Bahri. main pined that the 
restorations were ol Raniesstdc date. Both views were tejecicd by 
the historian Ed. Meyer and the archaeologist H. E. Winlock. these 
schotais reverriiig to the much simpler opinions that had prevailed 
■' Fnr bibJirtgt^phv-il tcfircntTi »«■ bc!w\i.~H p, 
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twfbrc Sctbc tiaid cmbaikcd upori ]iis venturesome hvpothcscs. [n 
W. F. EHgerton, after i circfit! re-cxaniinjitioti of all accessible 
cartouches, felt lumsclf able to main tain that nearly all the erasures 
and restorations due tt> Tuthmosis lit. whose aim was to 
vindicate his ovin dynastic claLin, ivJiile Hashepsowe had the iden¬ 
tical purpose in any cases where die itatnes of Tiithiiiosis ! and 
Tuthniosis 11 arc origiiial and intact upon m ointments erected by 
her. Lastly, W. C. Hayes corroborated Edgertoifs conclusions by a 
study of ail the sarcophagi of die period. The reflcccioii may here 
be hazarded that so great a diversity' of opinion suggests tlic ex¬ 
tremely precarious ivature of this kind of testimony; conclusions 
derived from crajures and their replacements aie bestdwcountcd so 
far as possible. 

During the hfetime of Tuthmosis 11 the tiill tides borne by 
Hashepsowe were ‘king’s daughter, king's sister, gods wife, and 
king’s great wife'. She was still merely a principal queen like otiicrs 
before her, and there could be no thought of her reoeiving a tomb 
in tlic lonely and awe-inspiring spot then just hcgbnmg to be re¬ 
served lor the Fharaohs. A tomb of her own dating Ironi this 
pcrkid, with sarcophagus intact, wms Ibuiid at a dizzy height in a 
cUfF a mile and a half southwards from el-Bahri.* In die first 
years of her government she had to content herself with uiere 
quixiily status, and tliere esTn exists an inscription dated in lier 
nephew’s second ycar,^ tliough this may not be a contemporary 
record. Liter on he counted his reign, and she hers, front the very 
commencement ot die partncrslup. Meanwhile, however, her am¬ 
bition W.1S by no meatu domiant, and not many years had passed 
beibre she IiaJ taken the motueiitous step of herself assiiming tJie 
Double Crown. Twice before in earlier history a queen 

luid usurped the kingship, but it was a wholly new departure fora 
female to pose and dress as a man. The change did not come about 
without some hesitation, because there is at least one relief where 
she appears as King of Upper and Lower Egypt, and yet is dad in 
womatfs atrireJ But die re are various pI-iccs, p.tr{iculatly at Kar- 
nak.-* where Edasliepsow'c is depicted in masculine guise and eating 
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preccdciicc of Tudunosis III^ himself indeed shown as a king, hut 
only 35 a cx^h-regent. lii many inscriptions she daunts a full titiiLiry, 
though hoth on licr own muunments ami on those of her nobles she 
i$ apt TO be referred to by femmine pronouns or described by nouns 
svidi 1 icmiuinc ending. A still unpublished inscription places her 
coronarioii as king os early as year z,* and ttom that time onwards 
until year 20 tlicre was no doubt as to who was the sctiior Pharaoh; 
in die latter year, hovfevcr. die two ore represented -is on an 
equality.* 

It is not to be iinagiticd, however, that even a ss'oinan of the 
most virile character could have attained such a puiiiaclc of power 
without masculine support. Tlic Theban necropjlis still displays 
many splendid tombs of her officials, all speaking of her in terms 
of cringing deference. But among them one man stands out pre- 
cmiiienL Sciicnmut seems to have been of undistinguished birth* 
for in ihc intoa tomb of his prouts discovered by Lousing and 
Hayci,^ his father is given no title but the vague one of ‘die 
Worthy', wliilc )m mother is mcicly *I-idy of a House'. Yet in die 
course of his own meteoric career, he scaired at least twenty diftcr- 
ciit offices, many ol them no dotibl highly lucrative. His principal 
ride Steward ol Amiin may well have put at his command die 
va35t wcaldi of the temple of Karnak, The great tav<»ur which he 
enjoyed widi liis royal jimtress is attested by his tutelage over die 
princess Ra'iiofni. the next heiress to the throtic through her 
mother S marriage with TudiiiiSsh IL No less than six of the ten 
or more ststucs wliich W'c have of Scueimiut-' depict liiin holding 
the child in his arms or between his knees, but though she doubtless 
survived until long after Hashepsowc s magnificciu temple at Dcr 
el-Bahri hod been begun, nothing more is heatd of her after year 
U.i U we may believe Senemnuts claim on the statue bom the 
temple of Mut, it was he who was responsible for all die queen’s 
many Theban buildiiigs;,*' diough the statcnicnc usuallv made that 
he was the actual archi tect lacks justification . 

As mentioned earlier (pp, lai-j), Hashepsowe's hmcrani' temple 
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at F7cr cl-Bahri situatctl within the grand sctnidrcle of lofty cliffi, 
owes 111 Itch of its itispintiou to Mcntlioipc 1 s more modest monu- 
mcnc lying alongside it it> thr M>uth. Only traces cemaiti of the 
causeway sloping gently upw'ards to the luncsfoiic enclosure wall. 
Here ail entrance gives access to a vast court whence the approach* 
ing visitor sees in front ot luni portico above portico as he mounts 
by a central ramp to the top level. A colonnade of gleaming white 
limestone to the north oi the middle court enables us 10 envisage 
the beauty of die smicture before Time and human destine tivencss 
hat! wrought the present ruin. Even now there is no nobler arclii- 
tecniral achics'cmeni to be seen in die whole of EgypL The sculp- 
nired relids behind the cokittins or pillars ot die porticoes arc ot^ 
iuiic[ue interest. In the bottom most portico is a splendid scene ot 
diips bringing tw o great obclisb of red granite from Elcphanmii: 
to Kamah;* these arc believed^ to be those which Hishcpsowe 
charged Scneiunut to erect outside die eastern girdle-wall and which 
have survived only in ftagmcnisi they arc not to be contused with 
two others which she placed between the Foiirdi and Fifth Pylons 
in her slsiecndi year and of which one. only .1 Utdc short of 100 feet 
in height, is sdli standing. The portico in the ticxt tier above has 
even more of interest U' show: on the south side the tamom 
expedition to Pvvciie (p. 37J in year D .uid on die north the queen s 
ttiiracidons conception and birth. In the tortner scries of pictures* 
the ships of Queen Hashepsowe, by dih time a king, arc sreti 
arriving at their destination near the Bib el-Mandeb, and bemg 
greeted by the bearded chieftain and his Iiidcously deformed wife. 
Lea important ehieh prostrate themselves beflmr the emblem of 
the queen. 

Tlicy speak, praying for peace trom Her Majesty- Hail to thee, king 
of Egypt, fciiialc Sun who shitiest like the solar disk... * 

The native inhabitants lived amid palms in round-domed huts 
the doors of which were reached by ladders. The Egyptian envoy 
pitched bis tent near at hand and presented gifts of beer, wine, 
meat, and fruit bv Hashepsowe $ orders, but it Is clear that her 
troops were to have the best of the exchange, for there arc 
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elaborate p)cmre$ of all soru ot valuables being camcfl to mid 
loaded in the ships, auiong these products being m^-irh ttccs, ebony, 
ivnn', gold, baboons, and leopard-skins. In an uppet register the 
fleet is displayed starring in the homeward ditecrion, the nemsary 
transpurtarion across tlic desert to die Nile being ignored. The 
dindbil nature of ilicse wonderful reliefs is, however, exceeded by 
diosc on the other side of the rampj Here, by a ftetion of which 
traces have been found as early as Dvm. XII, the tnonardi is credited 
with a divine origin. The prclinunariesthe act of procreation are 
discreetly indicated by tin- ligurc of die ijticcn ^Ahtiiosc sitting on 
a couch opposite the god Aniun. The next episode shows the roval 
infant, accompanied by an indistinguishable counterpart which 
represents his Irn or soiiL being fashioned on a potter's wheel by the 
ram-hcaded god Clinum. The pregnant quccii-motlier is now led 
to the actual birthplace, where many minor divinities ace in atten¬ 
dance. Much of these scenes has bcaj erased by the later malice of 
Tuthinosis 111 . It is in keeping ssuch the tortuous workings of the 
Egyptian mind diat die boasted fatherhood of Attutn svas not al¬ 
lowed to exclude that of Tuthmosis 1 , for tbete is ample evidence 
ofHashepsow'c s insistence on tliis human hlianou, A long itiscrip- 
rion at [)cr cl-Babri* invents a formal assembling of the Court in 
w'hich the old king announced liis daughter's accession, and at 
Kamak a corresponding liieroglyphic record^ thanks Amfin for 
basing sanctioned the same auspicious occutrciiee. That these 
claims arc fictitious b apparent both on account of the intervening 
reign of Titthniosis II and because in the early days of her rule 
Hashepsowe was stUl using only die ride "King’s Great Wife'. 

A nemesis overtoiik ScneninQt in the end. It was no unheard of 
thing for a Pharaoh to com memo rate his leading officials on die 
svalis of his fitiieraiy monimicnT. Piopi 1! Iiad done this at south 
Sakkara and Hashepsiswc did ilic same at Per el-iJahri. But it was 
an unparalleled step for a court fevouritc, however powerful, to 
me Ids sovereign s teuiplc for Ids own dcvorioiud purposes. In some 
of its ckiipels there arc small niches or closets used for storing <>bjeecs 
required in dvc ceremonies, .iiid these niches had wooden doors 
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which whctt opcjjetl conmlcd rhc sides behind them.' Here Senen- 
mut. hoping for fiis action to rcimin utiobscirvti, even though he 
claimed lo have liad iiis fO^nl mistress S pcrmissioji,- tansfd to he 
carved images of liijnsclf praying for his royal mistress s wellbeing. 
Unhappily this artifice hccAmc btowii. and the reliefs were merci¬ 
lessly liackcd oiir. onlv four among them by chaiuTC reiivaining 
unscathed. A sinidar faW hefdl liis sepulchral arrangements. Earlier 
in Iiis career he had sraned upon a grandiose gallery' loinh ar Sheilm 
'Abd el-Kuriia now almost totally ruined, liut for safety s sake he 
planned to be buried in a small chamber near the nortltcrti edge of 
Hashepsowe’s great court, readied by a descending staiiw-ay iiCjuly 
loo yards long^J This was discovered and entered by Winlock m 
1927. when his fKvrtrait was found to have been nmtibtcd cvery- 
w'iicre, though the name of Hashepsow'c was left untouched. Even 
greater rage was expended on the ^narrate sarcophagus that had 
bin near kis upper tomb, tragments being found scattered far an 
wide over a large area. 

Tlic last that we hear of Sencnmui is in year 16, but Hishepsowc 
herself certaiiilv survived for five or six years mtirc. Once she had 
proclaimed hc^lf king there was no re^uxm why she should not 
have a tomb at Bibin el-Moltik. and this was excavated by Howard 
Carrer in i90j.'* It had apparciuly been meant to run it completely 
under the did' so as to bring its sepulchral hall right under her 
temple, but the crvimbiy rock thwarted any such intention. Two 
sarcophagi were found, tme altered as an aiterdioiight to receive 
die body of Tiitlimosis I which slic apparently planned to remove 
from his own tomb so that they might dwell logcthcrm thcNctlicr- 
world.? It is unccrtairi whcdicr this aim was ever achieved. How 
she met her dcaili is unknowTi, but it was not long before Tuth- 
mosis HI began to expunge her name wherever it could be (outid. 
She left many momnneiits behind her. but none in the north except 
at Sinai. Accordiriii to a long inscription which she caused to be 
pbeed on the facade of the small provincial temple caUed Specs 
Ariemidos* by the Greeb, her special pride by in having restored 
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tlie sanctuaric:^ of Middk* Hgypt which had remained tic^lcctcd 
ever since 

the Asiatics were in AvarU of die North Land, roving hordes in the 
midst of [hem ovciturniiig what had been made, and they ruled witliout 
Re<, and lie acted not with divine coinmand ilmvii to die drae of My 
Majesty. 

Doubtless the claim is exaggerated and docs scant justice to the 
Tucn» of her picdccessoirs. 

Turhitidsis III, now a full-grown man and liavLiig a free hand at 
List, clearly did u<si intend to be outdone by his dcfrioct stepmother, 
whom he resembled in his determination to obtain full publidt)' 
for his achicveiuciits. Just as her own reniplc at tier cI-Bahri had 
oJfercd its wall-space for the purpose, so he too utilized the steadily 
grow'ing temple of Amen-Rc* at K,imak, this having the advantage 
that he asuld simultaneously express his graamde to a deits- who 
h.id by tliis lime become the great nation a) god. The sanctuary built 
by the first two hnigs of Dyn. XII had been a humble aflair, but 
from the hegiiming of Dyn. XVIII much bad been added, the con¬ 
tributions made by Amcnoplikl. Tuthmosu! t, and Hashcpsow'c 
being very considerable. But still tlic Middle Kingdom cditlce re¬ 
mained the limit iti die rastis'ard direction, wltile to tile west the 
building along the main axis did not extend beyond w'hat is now 
knmvn as the Fourth Pylon. Centuries Iiad to elapse before the vast 
complex of temples of which tlie ruinsare seen today had come into 
being. The most cijnspicuous additions due to Tutimiosis tU tvcrc 
his line Festival Hall to the east, and the Seventh Pylon to die south, 
but walk and doorways of his are everywhere, all of them covered 
with scenes and imcripticins testifying to his piety and his victories. 
In the Festival Hall he even caused to be depicted die strange plants 
with which he had become acquainted in Syria, though the identi¬ 
fication of these would sorely puzzle a botanist. As usual we have 
to bemoan the disappearance of blocks which once completed )m 
narrations, though enough is left to enable us to judge of their 
general trend and cliaractcr. It is refreshing to find diem more fac¬ 
tual and less bombastic than the records of most other Phataolxs; 
here the information given can be accepted with considerable 
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confidence. It must l>c noted, however, that most of the insenpdons 
arc rctrcjspccdve and were not composed, until after year 40, when 
Tutlunosh will have been, past the age for streniions militars' acn- 
vity. In addition to die Kamak tests tlicre arc two stelae which 
summanze his physical prowess and deeds of valour, the larger and 
mote intportaiic one having been erected in his f^'OlT temple of 
Napaca (Gcbcl Backil) near the Fourth Cataract.^ the other fiom 
Armanc,- smaller and less compictc, bttt covering much die same 
ground. Tlic event to which TudimosLs harks back again and again 
and whidi he evidently regarded as the fbundatioti of all Ills siibsc- 
cjLiciu successes w'as lih victory at Megiddo, a strongly forrihed 
town ovcrliKjhing the Plain of Bsdracton; this took place in his 
twenty-third year, die second of his independent reign, and the 
story is told on some unfortunately firagmciitary walls in die very 
centre of the temple of Amcn*Rc^j 

The reign of Hashepsowe tiad been barren of any niilitiry ciitor- 
prise except an viniinporraiit raid into Nubia,♦ tvith the result that 
die petty princes of Palestine and SvThi sasv an opportunity of 
throwing off the yoke imposed upon them by the first Tudimosis. 
At the head of the rel>elUou was the prince of Kadesh, a great dry 
on the rivet Oront« which owed its im portal icc to its strategic 
pusition at the nortlicrn end of the so-called El-llikar ('the Valley }, 
the defile lying bctw'ccn Lebanon and Anti-Lcbaiiou> Towards the 
end of die cighdi niondi in his twenty-second year Tuthniosis 111 
marched out of his frontier fortress at Tjcl* near die modern Kan- 
cara on the Suez Canal, his aim. as he tells os, being 

to overthrow that vile enemy and to cittend the boundancs of Egypt 
in accordance with the ccmniaiid of iiis father Amai*Re»T 

Ten days later found him at what siibsctjucntly became the 
Phihscinc dry of Gaza, which he seized; tliis cliaiured to be on the 
anniversary of his accesdou, and the first day of his twcnty-tJiifd 
year. Gaza he left on the momiw, to reach within tai days more 
a town named Yehem clearly at no great distance from die moun¬ 
tainous ridge which had to be crossed beftrte he could come to grips 
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wiih die cnemv. Here he called a coiutdl of war iitd addressed bis 

t 

officers as follows: 

Tliat viJt enemy of lias come und entered incQ Megiddo, and 

lie ii tlietc at this moiiiciit. He lus gathered to himself tile princes of all 
lands who were loyal to E^ypr^. togerJicr witii as far as Nahrin . . 
Syrians, Kodc-pcopk% their horses, [heir soldiers, and then: people. And 
he (so thcry say) '1 will stand to light against His Mijesty here iti 
Megiddo'. TcU me wlut k in your lieans. 

To tins the officers reply: 

How can one go upon dus ruad wliicli is na narrow? It is reported 
that the enemy stand outside, and have beconie tunnetous. Will not 
horse liavc iQ go behind horse, and 5oldict5 and people likewise? Siiall 
our own vanguard be tigbmig, while the res r stands hert m ^Arutia and 
ihxs not fight? Now there arc two roads here. One roatl comes out at 
Tafaiuch, and the other U towards the north side of Djefti, an thai we 
would come out En the north of Megiddo* So let our nught)' lord 
proceed uptni wlucbevcr icein5 best to his heart. Let us not go uptju 
that difficiih road. 

Fresh reports having been brought bi by niesaeiigcrs. the king 
makes the folio wing rejoinder! 

As I live^, as Ret loves me, as my father Aiuiaii lavours luc^ and as I am 
rejuvcjiatixi Vi^di liteaiid ptiwcf* My Majesty will proceed abtig this 
^ Arana load. Let him of you wlio wishes go upon thc?sc roads you speak 
of and let Iiini of you who wishes come in the train of My Majesty . 
Do noi let tliese airmics whom IW ahoiiiinates say 'Has His Majesty 
proceeded altuig another mad becattse he Jm grosvn afiraid of m?' For 
so they will say. 

The officers reply hniubly: 

Thy fithcr Annin pmsper thy ct^unscl. Behold, we arc m the train 
of Til y .Majest)' whiTcverThy Majest)' will go. The Jcrvant will folio w 
hxs Master, 

The abt>ve c^Etracts will have given some idea of the style of this 
historic narrative, the earliest full dcscriptioii of any deceive battle: 
but without .supplying misshig words here and there even less could 
have been transbted. From this point onwards ihc lacunae multiply, 
and in places it svill be impossible to do more than indicate the 
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general] drift. TudiinosU ha^Ttig cJioscii the diicct but more difEcuit 
road, swore ihac he would march at the head of liis troops ► After 
tliTce days' rest at the village of 'Anuia he set forth northwardst 
carrying before him the image of Amun to point die W'ay. Arrived 
ai die mouth of the w'ady he descried the soudi wing of the enemy 
forces at Ta^anach on die edge of the plain, while the uordi wing 
was deployed nearer Megiddo. Evidently it had bcencstpcctcd diac 
he would take one of the two easier roads, and he recogni/ed that 
ow'ing to this mistake die confederates were as good as deteaicd 
already* Pharaoh's vanguard now spread out over die valley to tin* 
soudi of a brook called ^ia, when the officers again addressed 
their sovereign: 

Behold, His Majesty has come forth togcdicr svith his victorious anny 
and tlicy have filJe*l die valley; let our viaonous lord hearken to us tliis 
once, and let pur lord await for us the rear of liii army and his people. 
When the rear of the army has come right out to us; then w e W'ilJ fight 
agaimt these Asiarics and we shall not have to ironblc about die rear of 
our army. 

Acting upon this adrice the king halted liis troops until noon 
when the sun's shadow turned. The entire army dicn advanced to 
the south of Mcgtddo along the buik of tlie brook Kiiiii, by which 
time it was scv’cn o’clock in the evening. 

Camp was pitched there for His Majesty and an iirder was given to 
ihc entire army saying 'I’repatc yourselves, make ready your weapons, 
for one W'ill engage with tlut vile toe in the morning . 

Rations were then served out and Tudiniosis and his soldiers 
retired to resii the king sleeping soundly in die royal tent. In the 
tnoming it was repotted diat the coast was clear and that both the 
souchcni and northern divisions of die amiy were in good drape. 
All dm had ocnirred on the mnctccuth day of the month and we 
arc surprised ttJ be told that the battle w-is fought only on the 
twenty-first; perhaps this was because the auspicious tesrivai of the 
new moon had lo be aw'aited. We next hear of the king’s setting 
forth 

on a chariot of gold equipped with Ins panoply of anus Uke Homs 
liraiididicr of Arm, Lord of Action, aiul like Mutit the Theban. 
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Rat ihc List cunr the position of the forces is described»with the 
north wing to the north-west of Mcgiddo, the south wiiig ou a hiJl 
to the south of tlie brook, ind the king iu the middle between 

them. When the battle was engaged, Tuthmissis displayed, great 
personal valour. The rout of the eviciiiy was complete, they fleeing 
licadlong to Mcgiddo with friglicencd faces and leaving behind 
tlieni dieir horses and their chariots of gold and silver. Then the 
gates of the town were closed and they were hoisted up into it 
by" their gannoxts. The compiler of this graphic story now allows 
himselt a lament; 

Would that the artiiy ol Mis Majesty liad not set their lieam upon 
lootuig die cluctels of tlnHe enemies, for diey would have caprured 
Mcgiddo at that mouumi, while tlu- vile enemy of Kadesli and the vile 
cuemy of this town were being hoisted up. 

While the scattered Asiatics lay prostrate like fishes in a net the 
Egyptbns divided up their possessions, giving thanks to Aisiiiu. 
Qut oliead of them lay a long siege, wliich according to die Napata 
Stela lasted seven nioiiliis. How vital this operation was felt to be 
is show'ti by some words with wliich TuthmosU urged on his men 
to increased efforts: 

All the princes of all the northern countries are cooped up widiin it. 
The capture of Mcgiddo is the capture of a thouiaiid towns. 

It camtot be denied that the ilcscription of rite .Mcgiddo battle, 
with its dialogues between king and courtiers, conforms to a 
common type, but it b none the less (rustwortliy on diat account. 
The topographical fiicti have been verified on the spot by a higliiy 
competent scliobr.' wliosc only adverse criticism was diat the 
narrowness of the road chosen iiad been somewhat exaggerated, It 
is needless here to recount the details of the siege, which we are told 
were recorded on a leather roll deposited in the temple of Arviun.s A 
certain Tjcnen who was ’scribe of the army* claims ui his tomb^ to 
have commemorated in writing die victories witnessed by himself, 
but since his soldierly career extended into die second reign after 
Tuthin(>sis Hi, he can hardly have taken part in the latter’s ‘first 
campaign ot victory'’. The consequences of this did not lead as in 

' H. H, Ncliim, *ec bebw, p. in, * iJ.iUt ii, § +3j. ' Uik. w. leoi. 
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Nubiii Co the appoiiiCTL'icnt of i viccrtiy, the conditions itti PalestiMC 
;uid Syria bcifig very diHerciit. The whole of that area was occu¬ 
pied by small townships or ptiucipalities apt to quarrel among 
themselves or to enter into new combinations, and their allegiance 
to the Egyptian conqueror was always behig shalcen by die immi¬ 
nence of the other great powers pressing dowuw-ard from die north. 
The temple of Kamak possesses from this reign great scenes of sub¬ 
jugated localities cadi represented by a pcisonci: with his arms 
bound behind his back, and tin? chief list of Asiatics enumerates no 
less than 350 names;' and shnilarly the Napata stela mentions as 
many as 33t> princes as having been engaged against the Egyptians 
ill the Megiddo coniiia. Little wonder that between year 23 
year ly fourteen separate campaigns w'crc needed in order to bring 
the entire nortb-castcni area into subjectioji. The Kamah records 
are more interested in the booty or tribute obcained than in the 


conduct of the military operations, but occasional entries throw 
light On the measures adopted and the policy pursued. From the 
start Tudmiosis took the precaution of installing fresh princes 
of Ilk own choosing and carrying oli to Egypt thdr brothers or 
children as hostages.* While the fields around Megtddo were en¬ 
trusted to Egyptian cultivators^ and pamcularly fttueful districts 
pmvided the troops with welcome oantriburiotis to their rations,* 
dicre are also ominous references to the destruction of crops and 
orchards.^ this doubtless as punishment of recalatrart chieftains, 
A piirticularly noticeable feature is the supplying of the coastal har¬ 
bours with provisions, suggesting that in the tiottli at all events 
equipmciir and perhaps dso nicn were seaborne in ships built at n 
great dock\’ard near Memphis-* All this iucccssfiil organization 
cannot has'c failed to impress the rulers of die imporraiit states 
which might feel themselves to be threatened, and wc read of gifts 
sent by die kings of Ashshur (Assyria),^ of Sangar (Babylonia, the 
Biblicd Similar),** and even from tin- at this moment less danger¬ 
ous Great Khatti (ELttites).^* 
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The real scuiDbluig-tlock ill the way of TutliniSsis 111 % expan¬ 
sionist plans were, however, the torces of Nahrin, aircadly nicji- 
lioiicd in connexion withTudmiosis I (p. 178), Tlic crossing of die 
Euphrates and the deicai of ibc King of Mitanni were the crowning 
adiicvcnieni ot the eighth campaign ui year 331 (c. 1457 b.c.), A 
graphic account is given on die Napata stela: 

My Majesty crossed tn die tanhest Umia of Asia* J caused to be htult 
many boats of cedar on the hills of die Gods Land in the neighhondiood 
ofTiic-iiiUtTessK>f-Ryblos.^ They were placed on cluiiots (i.c. wheeled 
wagons), oxen dragging them and they journeyed in front of My 
Majesty in order to cross that ^cat river which flows bersveen this 
Country and Nohnn. Nay , hut he is a king to be boasted of in proportion 
to die perfomtance of his two arms in battle— i,uie who crossed the 
Euphrates in piitsoit of him who attached him; liut of liis army in 
scehuig dut vile enemy over die ntountaiiis of Mitantu, while he fled 
through fear before His Majesty to another fir distant land. Then My 
Majesty set up a stek on dwt mouniani of Nahrin ttkeu from die moun¬ 
tain on the west side of the Euphrates, 

There arc other descriptions of this cxpi'dition,! but none equally 
circumstantial. If the route from Uyblos passed dirougb Kapia, 
Tump (near Aleppo), and Carchemish, the transportation of die 
boats will have covered well over 250 miles, and tlie use of four- 
wheeled ox-carts is a totally unexpected firature. But perhaps the 
victory w'as not so great as was painted, for two years later there 
was again fighting with the prince of Nalirin ,4 though not in diat 
country itseh‘ Certain hicidcms of the Ii 0 mew'ard journey deserve 
4 mention. The recreations of the Pharaohs tended to be no less 
ster«)t)'ped dun their an, and we need not be surprised chat Tuth- 
inosis III, like his gtandiadvct (p, 179), betook himself to Niy to 
hunt clcpliatics.* Two distincr sources cell tn tliat he there confron¬ 
ted a herd of no less dun 120. On this occasion a doughty Ijcnch- 
nun of his named Aincncmhab descended into die water and cut 
off the trunk of tlie largest of these animals, Tlic vividly wntten 
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autobiograpliy in die same man's tomb recoitnts, among oiher iii- 
ddeijts. a very unusual bit oF strategy on die part of die prince of 
Kadesli: a mare which he let loose would liave wrnJced havoc 
among the steeds oi the Egyptian chanots liad not Anienctnhab 
run after it, dispatched it widt hU kniie, and presented its tail to the 
Pliarauh^ The town ot Kadesh, which had been destroyed in the 
year 30, was then revisited and its new waE breached. Not even 
now was this neighbourhood completely subjected, for we read of 
three ol its villages being plundered in year 4^.1 
To deal adequatel)'' with Tuthniosis Ill's military' successes would 
demand much more space than has here been devoted tc' them. 
Also we must pass over the for less ijintrcscing expeditions to Nubia, 
except to mention his capture there of a rhinoceros, a great rarity 
in Egyptian records.* Nor can any attempt here be made to deal 
at Icngdi with Ins building activities and with the festivals that he 
instituted in favour of the gods. It must suffice to say that few 
towns did not receive beuefactions of his, Tlie funerary leniplci 
wliich he had built for himself on the edge of the western desert at 
Thebes is almost coniplctciy destroyed, but docs not seem to have 
been particularly intcrcstidg, and his tomb in ,Biban el-Moltik 
differs but htde from diosc of liis predecessor,'* In die tonib arc 
mciirioiied the names, not only of his mother Ese, but also of his 
cliicf wife Meryctret, who was a second Hashepsowe, and of two 
other wives.? Yet three more, widi foreign names not improb,ibly 
Asiatic, were found cogcdicr with ndi jewellery iti a remote tomb 
wliich was doubtless intact until discovered and robbed by native 
Egyptians in 1916,* The king's coffin and mummy w'erc discovered 
in tlic Dcr cl-Bahri oufttj and if Vireliow was right in speaking 
ot the king's almost youthful appearance, he can have Kt'n no more 
than a cliild when his stcpmodicr took over tire govern tnent in 
dicir joint names, seeing diac be died ui lus ilfty-fourdi year,® 
Among the noblemen ol this reign none was greater than 
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H rltliinin V, wJiosc well-prcscrvcd toiiibis viviicd bycvijry tourist to 
Thcbcs. He held die oAkc of vizier in the 'Stiiithcm having 
liis opposite number in die north at the ‘Rcsicieiicc’, bv winch 
Memphis must be meant* No mote than i passing allusion can be 
made to the scenes of toreiEticrs and craftsmen wliich adorn the 
walls, but dicre are pictures which cannot be $o iighdy dismissed of 
the ofhcialsot'nuuy towns from Senniur* the island ofEigga in the 
Rrst Cataract, ti> Asyfit in the XiUth Upper Eg)>ptian ttome; these 
pictures display in mosc cases the mayor, die district registrar, some 
scribes, and other minor bmctioiiarics, bringing all manner of com¬ 
modities as dues payable into tlic bureau qf the vizier* One wall is 
devoted to a fiowers* eulogy of tliat great mau’s office with a brief 
description of his introduction into die roi a! presence; but far more 
important arc two bug inscriptions repeated t>crluitini in die tombs 
qf several viziers. One of these, noted already in an earlier pan of 
this book, records the speech supposed to have been spiskeii by the 
Pharaoh on the day of his cliief magistrate's appointment; he is told, 
for example, that the vizieratc is no sweet-tasting undertaking, but 
one as bitter as gall, and chat a {ictidonct better hkes to be allowed 
CO pour out liis grievances than tliat they should he put right, Valu¬ 
able as is this text jisycholt^icaUy, it ij not liLstoricaJly as iDutni- 
iiating as the companioii inscription setting iordi the maiiifoid 
duties of the vizier* The only trouble is that we cannot be sure of 
the date when these evidently mueh-lovcd compositions were 
w'mtcn; it is not inconceivable that tliey might even go back to 
die Middle Kingdom* 

Of odier mitstanding personages known to Iiavc hoiirishcd in 
this reign the number cannot be much less than a hundred, many 
of them possessing fine tombs m die liill of Sheikh "Abd ei-Kunu, 
where paintings .mJ inscriptions record their muldtariom activiries. 
Equal to Uekhmitcf in importance was the Iiigh-pricst of Ainen- 
Re< MaikJicpenatsottb, whose duty cowards the great temple of 
Kamak demanded the accumulation ofttcasnresfrom all die world; 
his wall-paintings show Hittite and Syrian princes bringing their 
tribute of costly vessels, while otiicbls from Coptos offrr gold in 
rings and bags as the contributten of the eastern d^t and of Cush; 
the inscriptions speak of the obelisks and flagstaffs which it was hia 
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bufiiitcss to see erected, and there arc pictures of carpenters and 
farmers adding their quota to tile god’s wealth. Et is impossible here 
tt) do more tlian mention one or tvvo other prominent function¬ 
aries of the age, nor can as yet a satofacior)’ 5 )’iithesb of the whole 
be prcsaitcd. The tomb of one Dliouci who was overseer of the 
northern countries and a general has not been discovered, but the 
Louvre has a magnificent gold plate given him by the king, and 
various objects that belonged to liini are in odicr museums;* he is 
also the hero of a fraguicntarv* talc vi-hich bears some resemblance 
to that of the Forty Thieves.* A difTiculrj' which will often be felt 
is svhen an official is found engaged in occupations not at all related 
to his principal functions. For example Miiiniose, an overseer ot 
works who arranged building constructions in more diati a dozen 
tempifs, accompanied Tuthniosis 111 on cxiKditions to botli Nubia 
and Syria and collected taxes on his behalf; he w^as also made over¬ 
seer of the prtiphets in die temples where he worked.^ 

For tlie last twelve years ofTuthmosis Ilfs reign no expedition 
to Syria is recorded, hidccd. die Napata retrospect of year 47 has 
nothing furtJicr to report from that direction except annual de¬ 
li v'crics of wood dragged to die coast by the princes of the Lt'banon, 
there to be loaded itiro Egyptian ships. In year SO the king, rctiini- 
ing from Nubia, passed through the First Cataract where, follow- 
ing the example of Sluwostc Hi and Tuthiiiosis I. lie caused to be 
cleared a channel which had become blocked w'ith scoitcs.* Pro¬ 
bably the last phase of his life was spent in planning new buildings 
and ill enjoyment ol the vast wcaldi win eh be had accumulated. 
But wbai was happening meanwhile in die ever troubled nordi- 
ca-st ? Kliatii* had been passing through a prolonged spell of intemal 
dissension, and was not yet in a position to extend io ptswer farther 
than Aleppo, wliich its king Tudlialiyas El attacked and destroyed 
at an undetermined date in the middle the fifteenth century, Tiic 
main danger to the Egyptian inHucnce at this period came fnmi 
Mitanni, perhaps mentioned in hieroglyphic texts as early as the 
reign of Amcnophis l.t* This posverfiil kingdom was ruled by a 

* CfiiiWs tBii rw tUvmtt, t. iis C Hi. LWria, CEWt-m tlh-enn, i. iS ff.: Utk. 
IT. 999 fF. = JfJt xL lif rt". * t ‘rfc. iv. w* ff- * B H- SS 

^ (.ruttics'i p. ife. * In ifie (BJiTiption 4i.u>ioJ p. nf, n. j. 
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ilyti:isr)' of Aryan stocky who liad imposed their dcoiinbti on Huc- 
rians iix>ni the mountains of Armenia. To what extent the Mitan- 
nbns ever actually encroached into northeni S-^tia is doubtful; in 
the hieroglyphic iuscriptioiis the terms Mitaimi and Nahrin arc 
synonymous, rliough the more fhxjuently used name Nahrin 
strictly tefet^ only to the land beyond the Eupbraces. At all events 
the constant btmrs that Nahrin has been irampicd under foot leave 
no doubt as to who the prime instigators of rebellion and unrest in 
Syria and Palestine tt'crc telt to be; and so potent was the threat 
from A/litaimi and, after its overthrow by' Suppiluliimras in IJ70 
n,C. from its Hitrite and later its Assyrian successors, that never 
again for nearly Jk)0 years did an Egyptian army penetrate as far as 
the Euphrates. This slowly wcaketiijig power of Egypt did not, 
lunvever. deter Tutliniosis Ill's son hrom attemptuig to ciiiiilatc die 
victories of bis fitlier. 

Amcnophis II {c. 1 436-141 j h-c.) w'as the sooot the Hashcpsowc- 
ravryetieT already mentioned os Tutbinosis Ilfs chief wife, and was 
bom at Memphis, ‘ Ai an early age he was engaged in supervising 
deliveries of wood to the great dockyard of Pmi-niih: near Mem¬ 
phis and at the same rime seems to have held the oihee of 'frieiH, 
the high-priest in that northern capital.^ A great stela 3 unearthed 
near t he great Sphbix gives an exaggeratedly laudatory- account of 
his accomplishments. His muscular sttength w'as extraordinary: we 
arc told that he could shoot at a tiietal target ot one palm's thickness 
and pierce it in such a way that his arrow would slick out on the 
other side; unhappily the like had been related of Tudmiosii 111 . 
though W'ith less detail,* so tliat we arc not W'tthoiu excuse for 
scepticisni. None die less there are other examples of his athlctlL* 
prowess too individual to he rejected out of hand. When he was 
eighteen yeats of age he was already an expert in all the art of 
Mont, the god ot War. As an oiirstiian wielding an oar 20 cubits 
long he was the ctjual of 200 men, rowing six tinics as far as dicy 
txiuld ssathour stopping. So admirable a horseman was he that Ins 
tiiChcr Tudimosh cntnistcd him with the finest su-eds of his stable, 
and diese he trained so skilfully that they could cover long distances 

* Vtk. iy. 1 jdA. 1 fini IQJ ff.; IxwiL 7 ft 

’ '^T, (p. 344, • Op. ciL, p, Z 4 y 
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without swcititjg. A strange inscription from Semna dadiig from 
year gives an inkling of his character in liter liie. So far as it 
can be undcTstooil he seems w’hile drinking to have given free 
expression to his conietnpt for bis foreign enemies, dccLmiig the 
northerners, including 'chc old woman of Arpakh’ and the people 
of Takhsy,^ to be a useless lot. but he orders his viceroy in Nubia 
to beware of the people there and of their magicians, and urges him 
to replace any objectionable chici by some man of humble birth. 
A t\'picalty Egypnan combination, ol nalvet^S and boastfulness! 

Till’ building acmities ofTuthniosis III were cotitiuued ciicrgeti- 
cally by his sou. At Ram.ik so much honour had been done to 
Aincji-Rc* that without wholly neglecting the great Theban god 
Aincnophis □ prefrtted to devote his piety to the pro\'hii:es. A rock- 
tablet at Tnra shows that in year 4 Minimise was still busy in the 
teiiiples of the Dclta.^ Ac Amada. an iniportant town in the vety 
cciitrc of Lower Nubia, much remains of the fine temple begun in 
the p re lions reign, the local deity' Homs of Mi'am being, how¬ 
ever, somewhat pushed into the background by the great n,Tnonai 
gods R^-Harakhii and Anicii-Rcf.* Under pictures of them seated 
in a bark as though visiting the place and regaled with wme by the 
king is a well-preserved stela that was long the principal source 
ofinformadon concerning die latter s achievements. After the in¬ 
evitable epithets proebiming his power there comes a recital ol 
the constructions m die temple, these repeated in identical terms 
in a fragmentary duplicate emanating from the temple ol Chuum 
at Elephantine^ Then toUosv some sentences rccotdiug an act of 
barbarity which in the emde moral atmospiierc of that warlike age 
could be regarded as a ground for special pride. The stela, we 
learn, was erected 

after His Majesty had returncd from Upper Regmi and had overthrown 
all dtose disaffrcied towards him, extending the boundaries of Egypt in 
tlic first campaign of victory- Hts Majesty- re tunicd joyful of hearr to his 
father Atwun when he had slain wiih his own club the seven chieftains 
who had been iu the district of Taklisy. they bemg placed Jicad down¬ 
wards at the pttiw His Majesty's ship of which the name is 

' t'rJt. Iv. H4J-4- * See p. afta. ‘ l./rt. if. 144B. 
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^Akljcprurc''-tlioEsuibljsh5;r-ol-tho-Twt>-Laiids, Then $tx of these ctic- 
mics were hanged on. the &cc of the enclosure wall 01 Thebes^ the hantk 
likovisc, and the other enemy wj» shipped up to Nubia and luingcd 
upon the ciidosurc wall of Napata Ui order ro tausc ro he soeiv the 
victorious might of His Majesty for ever and ever. 

The Amacb stela ii dared in year and die Syrian campaign is 
there described as the first campaign of victory. Tliis expression lias 
caused puzzlement to Scholars because the imic words arc applied 
to anotlicr grtrat stela ot year 7 with winch we shall be dealing 
shortly. Too much has possibly been made of this diiscrepanc)' if 
as seems not unlikely, the cjcpediaon against Takhsy, a district at 
no great distance from KadesK on the river Orontes, was the same 
as that mentioned on the statue of Mimuose from Medatnud,* who 
says that he saw the prowess of His Majesty when he 'piundertd 
thim' towns in die district of Takhsy'; Tuthmosis 111 is here osccn- 
sibly the ting referred to. but perhaps it was really Ammophis II 
aediig in his father s stead. There is, indeed, sejme doubtful cs'idencc 
of a co-tegeiicy at the cndofTutiiinosis’s rclgn,^ tliougb this w'Ould 
contradict the itatement in the above-mentioned narrative of tiie 
warrior Amencinhab. 

A very fragmentary and defective stela describing Amcnophis 
Us victories had long been known at Kamak. but was pracdcally 
osetcM until in 1942 wtiar is in pan a duplicate and is in almost per¬ 
fect condition was found at Memphis.s In spke of considerable 
differences the two inscriptions supplement one anodter usefnily. 
A blemish common to both is due to manv seutences having been 
effaced by the partisans of the fanatical king Akiicnaten, tlamage 
wlticl* the puudics employed by Seth 05 I, that great restorer of 
earlier monutncncs, was unable to make good. Tlic folluwbg freely 
translated excerpts will illtutrate one of the liveliest and most in¬ 
formative narratives which Egyptian history his to diow. 

After die date in year 7 and the inevitable epithets extoHing the 
valour of the king a brief paragraph describes the destruction ofa 

* Above, p. 197, n. 3. 

* The cvtoueliec of both hin^ ttsnd liJe by uJc, not ottiv fii the itau p!e uf Amifh, 
bet iW> in Ttfhaii tiLiiiibt 41 und ioo, HoVfcvei, ttie im di-nt ijimi he wiroeti 

ih» kuuf of'evufenev. * ANET. pp. 24S-7; lee luei below, p. 4ti. 
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place callctl Sham ash-Edom which wms not more than a day^s 
march fr(^m Kama, an importajii town u miles north-cast of 
Horns.* This quickly achieved victoty left hi Egj’ptiaji hands a 
snull number of Asbtics and catde. At this point the narrative 
projjcr begins: 

Hls Mjjestv cri^ssed the Oron tes over water turbnieni like die god 
Rashaph. Then he turned around to look after die rear of his army and 
saw some Asiatics w'ho had conn* suitepritionsly from die tosvn of 
Kama to attack the king's army, t-fts Majesty was equipped wdih 
svcapoiis of warfare and I'iis Majesty pounced upon dunr back like the 
flight of a divine falcon, and they' gas'c way, ihcirhcatts fainting, each 
one fallen upon hiS fellow', including their captaim There was none with 
His Majesty save himself and his strong right ami. His Majesty' slew 
tiiL'fii with 3 slwt. 

Following a brief reference to the king% departure and to the 
booty taken, the Itaniak text contmucs witli a fuller vcrsioni 

Second month of tJiv Summer sciion. Jay to. turmng back south¬ 
wards. Hjs Majesty proeecdc'tl by chariot to du' town <'f Niy, and the 
Asiatics of diis town. tnetLattd women, were on tlicir svalls adoring His 
Majesty and showing wonJcTmciit at die goodly god. 

Twice previously we liavc referred to Niy as the scene of an 
elephant hunt. Tlio mention here is valuable as corroborating the 
view that this place w'os not on the Eophratesas »)nie had stipposcd. 
Hie next paragraph presents a difficulty inasmuch as what must 
surely be uiiderstood as the town of Ugant lacks an essential con- 
stjniiit; Ugarit is the present-day Ras esh-Shamm on the coast a 
liitk* to tlie north of Laisdkca, where Cl. Schaeffer lias excavated 
with great success, atnong other valuable finds being miny clay 
tablets WTitteti in alpliabetic cuneiform characters. 

Now His Majestj' bad heard diat some of the Asiatics svho were in 
the town of ULit were seeking rc> find a way of casting die garrison 
of His Majesty out of his tosstt and to subvert die fiec of die prince who 
was h'yal to Hn Majesty. Tlicii Ffii Majesty became cognisant of it in 
his hcarr, and surrounded everyone who defied liim in this town and 
slew dieinai once. Thus he quelled this town and calmed tile entire land. 


' ),nw’'. 
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Sonic repose was nccciccl at chisjunctorc and after rest in a tent 
sec up in the neighbourliood of Tjalklii,^ the (ting went on to plun^ 
der some vilkges and at others to accept die submission of dietr 
headmen. On arrival ac Kadesh some of the prmces together w 4 th 
their children were made to take oaths tif loyalty. 13 y way of 
exhibiting bis skill and at the same time manifesting his bonliomic 

1 -lis Majesty next diet at two targets of copper tn tlicLr prcsctice on tlic 
s«utl> side of this lowjt. and the}' made exctiniom at Rebi in die forest, 
and brought back numberless gaaelles, ioxes, hares, and wild asses. 

More serious tasks lay ahc,id, however, and the Mempltis stela 
recounts the remainder of Annmophis’s first campaign in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

Hjs Majesty proceeded on hh ehariot to Khadiabit,* alone and wjdi- 
tint a companion, and returned dicnce in a short time hmiging sixteen 
living Maty'annu at the side of Jus chariot, twenty hands at the foreheads 
of !iis horses and sixty catde driven in front of him, Suhnihsion was 
made to His Majesty hy diis town. Now as His Majesty was going south 
in the Plain ot Sharon,^ be found a messenger of die prince of Nalirin 
cartyuig a clay tablet at hu neck, and took him as a living prisoner at the 
side of his chariot. Tlicn svciu forth His Majesty with two . ,, to Egypt, 
the Maryainiu as i living prisoner on one chariot together with him* 
Arrival of His Majesty' at Memphis with joyfiil lieart like a victoritiiis 
bull. Aniouni of this plunder; Maryanriu, 5 SO', their wives, 240; Caiiaan- 
iies, *40: children of princes, jja; female children of princes, 3ai; 
female musicians of die princes of every land, 270. together svith tliCir 
mscrumenis of alvcr and gold. Total, 2214, Hones. 820; dlariots. 730. 
togedier with all their wcapoiu of war&rc. Now tlie god's wife, kings 
wife, and king's daughter [name lost] saw the victnnra of His Majesty, 

The second campaign, in year 9, was on a smaller scale than the 
first, the king-led Egyptian army not venturing farther north than 
the Sea of Galilee. Several of the places named, ApItCcj, Yehem. 
Socho, and Analurath, are mentioiied in the lists of Tut^tosis 111 . 
in the Old Tesianicnt, or in both, and their sites have been identi¬ 
fied xvith some probabUity, The recital is in much the same vein as 

‘ Am. lii. J, Kv Oftrtw. L l6j*. i An,. 
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that of the first campaign, but then? are some novel features. The 
■tight s rest in cite royal tent is again mentioned, but now the god 
Atnun appears in a dream and prorniscs victory. After art iinpor- 
tuit capture of prisoners and plimdcr, we read of their being sur- 
risujided by two ditclies filled with fire, and of the Pitaraoh keeping 
watch over them the whole night through, attended only by his 
personal servants; this insistence on (lie persona] bravery of the 
sovereign in the absence of his army is a commonpbcc ol such 
insenprions and clioracterisric of the large dement of roman^cc that 
they contain, A careful analysis by £. Hdel ot the totals of plunder 
coDcludttig each campaign has brought to light important details, 
only a few- of which can receive comment here, it now emerges that 
tile bit at the end of the Memphire stela embraces tlic results nor 
solely of the second, campaign, but also chose of the first; only thus 
is it possible to explain the inclusion of 15,070 Nagasii prb<jners, 
since these arc clearly the Nukhashshe of the ctmeifiirm records, 
who arc known to have occupied the region between Homs and 
Aleppo;* the inamber given is, oi course, fintastic, like the figures 
quoted for die Shosu or Beduins and for the Kliorians who may 
derive their name, later extended to all Palcsiitilaiis and Syrians, 
Ironi the Munian invaders ircim die north. Immediately preceding 
there is a reference to the * Apint, a much-disoisscd term which we 
caimtn aiTord to jgiiorc;= a (ew yearsagoit was confidently asserted 
that these people were identical with die Hebrews ol the Old 
Testament, but this is now denied by all but a tew scholars; it is, 
iiowcver, generally aeccpied that tfiey are to be equated with the 
Edahini (better Hapiru) die' Amama tablets, apparently a generic 
term for outcasts’ or ’batidiix* belonging to no fixed ethnic groups; 
in Egyptian texts tliey appear as Asiatic prisoners employed in 
stone quarries, More agreement has bccti reached about tbc term 
Maryaniiti tiicimoncd a number of times on our stelae; this Indo- 
Iratttati word indicates the highest rank of fighting men in the 
towms of Syria, those who were entrusted with cliariots and horses 
ot llicir own. 

Hie Memphis stela terminates w*iih a paragraph worth traiisLat’ 
mg in full: 

* OfTt'fJJ. p|3. i&IS* if* 
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Now die priiicc of NaliTiii, the prbice of Klum and the prince 
of Sang+r lic+rd of the great victory- wliicli ] had nude, eadi one ncil 
with |i« fellow iu all nunticr of presentation* from all lands, and dicy 
spoke iti their hearts to the ftthcr of their fathers to pray for peace from 
His Majesty m return for tlic giving to tlicns of the breath of life l *Wc 
conic with our tribute to thy Palace. O son of Amcnophts« ruler of 
Tillers, raging lion in every country and in this land eternally,' 

The interest here lies in the mention of the three great northern 
powers' who might be casring covetous eyes upon the Syrian pri>- 
vince; perhaps indeed it was only their imiuial nvalrics wJiicii pre- 
\'cnicd one or the odicr oftJicm from seeking u* oust the Egyptians 
from what remained of Tiithraosis Ill's Asiatic cmiqucsts. In the 
seventeen or rsventy years still left of Amcnopliis I Is reign thm* is 
no hiutofftirrhcT warlike undertakings, and iu thatof hissun Tuth- 
musis IV, to whom Manctho, tor once xniscworthy, assigns nine 
years, the suppression of a Nubian rebeUiou in year fj- is almost aU 
that is recorded- In diis qiiartcr-ccnturj' so desatute of notew'orthv 
htstoncal mformadon, prominent dignitaries were adorning thek 
tombs at Kuma with splendid paintings; sticb a one, for instance, 
was Ketumun,’ Amcnophis’s gre.it steward in the Memphite ship¬ 
building centre of Pcrn-Jiufc; among Ins duties was to present to 
the king, on the occasion of the New Year, all the finevt products 
of his workshops; statues, v^ases, sSiiclds. chariots, and furniture of 
ever)' kind are ejihibited on the tomb-walls most delicately drawn 
and painted. A stela from year r of Tiidimosis IV* relates bow he, 
w'hibt hunting as a stripling in the neighbourhood of the Great 
Sphinx of Cba, received in -i dream tlie promise of kingship from 
H+rmakhc (Hamiadiis), foe solar god wbuin it ctiibodied; in 
rcTum he was to free the ddty* from the encumbering sand, and the 
lost ending must have told how lie acquitted himself of dm duty. 
Apart from this fandful narrative tiic reigu has little to record 
though tnaition nuist be made of the greatest of all olieliski, 105 
feet ill height, which now- stands iti front of the cliurch of St. John 
Laieran in Rome; tliis iiionumciic had iam neglected at Karn -ili; 
imdl Tuthriiosis JY took its erection in hand.* The funerary temples 

' Set above, p, igj. - hAk ii. 55 C'»h iv. i j+r S. 
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of both Ttithnioiis' and his occopicd dicir natural places 

along the &iiige of'ihc western desen at Tliebcs, but of them liardly 
afvy thing reinaitis. The tomb of AmcJiophis U. discovered at Bibaii 
cl-Moluk by V. Loret in tiiigS still contains the king’s sarcophagus, 
and in it Ills mujjwny, though this had been tampered with and 
mbbed. * Five years burr the tomb o f Tuthmosh 1 V+ was discovered 
by Howard Carter, likewise with liis great sarcophagus, as well as 
many pieces of the fijiicrary funhture; a mutiiiny purporting to be 
his was, however, foinid enclosed in a late cofhti In the tomb of 
Anicuoplus tl, the Iwdy being, accorditig to Elliot Smith, that ot 
an oarcmely cjnaciatcd young man not mote than twenty-eight 
years of age. 

With the accession of Amcnbpliis Hi (c. 1405-1567 B.C.) Dju. 
XVIII attaiiu’d the zciiidi of stsmagnihcence, chough the celcbtiiy 
of this king is not founded upon any militan' achievement. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether he himself ever twk part in a W'arlikc cam¬ 
paign, In hw hfth yc.ir a rebellion in Nubia had to be suppressed, 
as we learn from three bombastic records on rtKks near die First 
(Jaiaract;^ but if this was the same occasiun as that nuieli more 
sobctly destrilscd on a stela in the Britisii Museum,* the Egyptian 
anny was under the command of the often-named viceroy Mcr- 
mosc, and w'hcii it is said that ‘die strong arm of Amenophis cap¬ 
tured* the enemy, this need not mean that he was present in die 
Hcih. Tlic scene of the victoty was the district of Ibhe whence King 
Merenre* of l)yn. VI had obtained the stone for Iiis pyramid. The 
number of prisoners taken was sniall, all told no more than JO53, 
NcvcrtlieJcss die Nubian province beats solid tesdniony to Aiiicn- 
ophis Hi’s greatness: not only did he build stately temples at 
Scdcinga’ and Sidcb^ a little distance to die north of the Tturd 
C-itaract, but his ‘living image' actually received a cult in the latter 
pbte, as his wife Tiyc did at die tt>rmer. 

A new Tiictbod of commemorabng outstanding events of die 
reign was obtained by the fabrication of brge scarabs bearing hicro- 

* PjM ti. Jn>. ’ Op- cw- li- UV- 
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glypkic legeji (is- Hithcrro iheintbmiacton wliich scarabs had to offer 
was coiifLied to a few'short words; now these were expanded into 
a whole narrad\'c or its etjujvalent. Five varieties' are known, all 
oi them asscKiadiig with AineiiGphis Ixij fatnous queen Tiye, w'liose 
parents arc named in two cases; they arc the goil's facile r,^ propiict 
of Min at Akhmirn and overseer of horses Yuia and the chief lady 
of Atnuns harem TjIlia, their tides being given in the superbly fur¬ 
nished tomb discovered at Biban cl-Moluk by Theodore M. Davies 
□1 1905;' thus W'ere disposed of the earlier theories ascribing to 
Queen Tiyc a foreign origin. A difficulty now arose, however, in 
the fact (hat the scarab recording the two days' hunt in which 
ueady a hundred wild bulls w'cre captured, W'hilc mentioning her 
as queen, is dated as early as year 2; fcarn this it w'as argued that 
Ameiiopliii IIJ could not have bccu the son ofTiidimosis IV, since 
the mummy of die Litter found, as we have already said, in the 
tomb of Amenopliis II. was pronounced to be that of a young rn.tn 
not naorc than tw'cnty-ciglii years of age-^ To this and odicr similar 
ctjnicntions sufficient answers have now been foiiJicL+ The crow n¬ 
ing proof that Atiienoplds III was the sou of Tudmiosis iV is given 
in the great temple which AmenSphis built ac Luxor and where die 
scenes attributing a divine parentage to the monardi are rcHmacTcd 
in mlicf; as with Hashepsowc at Der el-Baiin. Mucciiiuia, die 
modter of Amenopliis, is represented as the consort of the god 
Amuit, who is said to liave ‘assiitncd the fonn ofdiis husband. King 
Mcnkju'prur^’, that being the Prenomcn of Tuthmosis IV,® 

The shooting of toz fierce Ikms by die king himself over a period 
often years is perhaps more credible dun the picture painted upon 
Tut'ankhamiin'i casket (abtive, pp. 56-5 7}, but of greater interest is 
the making of a lai^c pleasure lake for Queen Tiye. The scarab re¬ 
cording diis gives the measurements as 3,700 fay 700 cubits, figures 
not wholly out of accord with the view th.it the Likt? in question is 
die Birket Habu lying to the south of the great temple of Mediner 
Habu at Thebes and immediately to the east of Anictiophis s palace- 
site in the so-called Malkata. Tlic staccineiu ch.it this lake was dug 

* ti.iA Vrlf. iv. 173" i?”- - 1 >M i, (No. 46). 
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in 15 days is, how^^vcr. hard to believe, Tl)e paLice,^ of complex of 
palaces, is of great importance as one of the few royal residences of 
which, considerable portions remain; like all Egyptian bi^didgs 
made tor the living it svas consmictcd almost ciitirely of brick, but 
tile* plastered walls were adorned with lovely painted fifiMCoes oi 
birds, water-plants, and the like,= Here too was a festival hal! where 
Amcnophis celebrated his Sed-fcstiii'als or Jubilees in his 30th, '14^* 
and ^7th regnal year. Tlie nature ot these already-mentioned ^d- 
vals still remains obscured though it is evident that they in some 
way celebrated renewals of the royal power: images of the various 
provincial gods svcrc brought to the capital wlierc the ceremonies 
were performed. The l^osetta Stone gives as the Greek e<juivalrnt 
the term ^Thircv'-ycar Festival' and several of the Pharaohs did in 
fact hold tlicir first Scd-festival in tlieir thirtieth year, but there arc 
ine.xplicablc exception*. 

On what is not quite appropriately known w the Marriage 
Scarab die names of Tiye and her parents arc followed by the 
words: 

She is die wife of a victoriom king whose southern boundary b to 
Karov, and lus nortbem to Naluiu. 

Karov* may have extended even beyond Napata and was the 
limit of the victwy’s administrative province. As regards Nahrin 
the claim here made svas perhaps more of an aspiration thaii a fact. 
Nevertheless, friendship with Amcnophis was of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to ilic prince of Mitaiuii to entitle anotlier scarab dated in 
year 10 to record 

a miracle, brought to His Majesty, the daughter of the prince of Nahrin 
Sutama, Kngipa and persons ot her liareni, J17 women, 

A flood of light has been thrown on the relations of £■$^ 9 ^ wdib 
Mitanni and the neighbemring countries iu this reign and the next 
by an extraordinary find now to be described- In 1887 a peasant 
woman gathering the fertilizer known is jukilf/i amid die mins ot 

* JNHS K. jj C, Ac, * H. Frjiikfori. The Mur-it /liMfiwy, Uiailon. 192^). 
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E{-Ainania. a vilbge about 190 miles south of Cairo, chaucccl 
upon a large nmnljcr of tby tablets indsed with wedge-shaped 
characters. Nothing ot die kind had ever been seen in Ecj’pt before, 
and of these strange and apparently worthless objects some were 
sold for a song, others destroyed, and many more lost. The first 
aiini|uatics into whose hands they fell judged diem to be forgeries, 
and it was only after much discussion and die acijuisltioti of speci¬ 
mens by various national ninseums that they were recognized for 
what they really were, namely the actual cctrespondcticc ofAnien- 
ophis III and Ins successor with the diflerent Asiatic rulers of their 
rime, both great and smallJ The wntitig was Babylonian cunei¬ 
form, which served as the diplomaric nieditiin of those cLo s. Here 
the names of tile princess and Iter hitlicr appear as Cilukhipai and 
Shuttama.^ wliile die Pharaoh, whose Prenomcn in liiefogjyphic we 
render as Ncbiiia<ref, is addressed as Niinnutana. svliich is-as pre¬ 
sumably nearer the real pronunciation; the writer b Todiratta, 
Shuttania s s«»n, w'ho had acceded to the Mitanni. throne after die 
murder of an elder brodict * From one ot'Tushratta’s letters we 
learn that his grandfatlier Artatania 1 had given a daughter in 
marriage to Tuchmosis EV, dm ugh only after repeated requests,^ 
Nothing more is heard abfjur the host of datnsds stated on the 
scarab to have accompanied Cilukhjpa to Egypt, but it is clear that 
sulistantial gifts feoni both sides were always a concomitant of 
these much-dcsired matiimonial transacrions.Ondic whole Amen- 
ophis Ill's rebnims with Tushratra were cordial, but those between 
him and Kadashman-£nlil I, the King of Babylonia, were less so, 
the btter complaining that lie had Iweti inisucccssfnl in finding out 
whether Iris sister, another lady sent as a bride to Eg)'pt, was alive 
or dead.® In this rdgn no ktters passed between Eg)pt4iid Assyria, 
which liad temporarily become a vassal of Mitanni, nor as yet was 
there any corTcspondcnce with the Hittites, though dicre arc lettets 
fi^oin Ainenophis to the prittcc of ,^rza\va, an Anatolian land even 
farther afield. At the back of all diis epistolary actis-ity two mnitvcs 
stand out conspicumu, the enliancemenE of personal prestige and 
the desire for valuable conmioditics. Babylonia, for cntainplc, fiir- 

' Sec below, p, 11 r. » Atu, 17, J, 4t, » Am. if, j. ^7; i,, 
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nishcd liorws, Japis lazuli, and other costly materials, while Alasiya, 
l>cliev<rd to be Cyprus, exchanged copper for gold^ of which ali 
these coimcrics supposed Ejfypt to possess inexhaustible supplies. 
The fraJikticii with wliidi iJtese traJfickings were carried on is 
amazing. The Asiatic rulers treat ssith their Egyptian brother on 
terms of absolute equality*, and although the letters never omit the 
initial greetings demanded by courtesy, there is a complete lack of 
reticence tn ihc wheedling requests w*hich alternate with aecusa- 
tioiis of iiieajsnesss. On the whole, however, tlie impression left is 
that of a diplomacy well aware of the mutual advantages to be 
gained from a consistently friendly approach. Far di(Cerent is what 
the * Am 3ma. correspondence has to teach us about the relations of 
the smal.lcT principalides of northern hyria, but frirtlicr mention 
of the violeut dUsemions w'hirh Imd arisen there must be detened 
until their cause in the disastrous policy of Amenophis Ills succes¬ 
sor has been laid bare. 

At the Egyptian Court there was one man* whose outstanding 
ability obtained full recognition at the time, and later even led to his 
deificanon, as in the ease of the wise Imi,iotcp [pp. 7 -“ 73 )* 
Aiuenlyotpc, the son ofHapu. bom to unimportant parents in the 
Delta town of Athribis, the modem Bcnha. Although by far the 
most honoured of Amenoplris Ill's servants, he never attained any 
t'fthc bicjhest offices of sratc. The numcrousstatues which the king $ 
favour caused to be erected in the temples of Amiiu and of Mut at 
Kaniak all portray him as a *royal scribe seated on the gn^und with 
an open papyrus on his iap. His main title was that of a senbe of 
g<iodly young men', a term habitually used to descrihe the tune- 
tiojiarics chargni witli finding abic-bodied recruits for military or 
other purposes. The iiiscriptioiis engraved around the squatting 
figures are none too explicit in their mformation, but leave no 
doubt a$ to his respoitsibility for dte transptirt and erection of the 
two great seated images of Amenophis HI still to be seen near the 
toad leading to the western desert from die Nile opposite Luxor, 
These had been quarried in the Gebe) el-Ahmar to the north-east of 
Cairo, die source of the fme reddish crj'stalline sandstone so much 

* See befow, p. air. The ni^iii imeriptiew, H-ift if. 55 
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Alfected in this reign: it was no mean teat to move from tJie 'Lower 
Egyptian Heliopolis* to tlie ‘Upper Egyptian Heliopolis’ a pair of 
colossi each nearly 70 feet in hcigktH The remains of the huge 
funerary temple in front of whidi tliey stood are now buried be¬ 
neath the cultivated fields. In return for this and other signal services 
Amcnophis 111 rewarded this namesake of his with a stately temple 
immediately 10 die west,' and from that time frinh undl the Graeco^ 
Rornan age tlic cult and die memory of Ametihotpc, die sun of 
Hapu, never waned. As he liiinself tells us, he tvas eighty yxars old 
before he died, and he played a prosuineut part m die prcparatiotis 
for Amciitiphis Ill's first Sed-festival. Whe^er he was actnaliy the 
author of the wise sayings with w'iiich he w'.isbter credited is Joubt- 
fiil: tic few fragments left appear to he of Greek origin. 

‘Hie first half of Amcnophis I Us long teign was an era of pros¬ 
perity such as Thebes had tievcr previously enjoyed. The most 
costly products of Nubia and Asia do wed to the Southern City m 
an uninterrupted stream, to which Crete and even Mycenae seem 
to have added contributions. Many other dignitaries of the reign 
are known from fine tombs or statues of their owners or fttim the 
scalings of Jars that had contained the food, beer, or wine which 
they contributed to the royal palace. * Even if the pmud Pliaraoh's 
foretnost tliouglu was for the splendour of his owm funerary temple 
and die adjacent palace, be by no means oi'cilookcd the dainis of 
the temples in die soudicm capital. Long itiscriptitinsi recount his 
benefactions at Kaniak and at Luxor, and one dcdicatorv^ tc.'cc even 
fumishrs details of die gold and semi-precious stones which he 
devoted to their adoniiiient;'* needless to say, the figures gis'eu are 
4uiu: incredible. The wealth of the temple of Atncn-Re< must have 
been enormous, and its high-priest Ptahmose was the first to be 
able to add to his sacerdotal authority that inljcrmt iu die rank of 
vizier,' Little could the Theban nobles have been aware of die 
storm so soon to break over their beloved homes and to work 
havoc in their most cherished ideals and belieh. 

* l>Nt 11, T(lQ. » S« die amcic tij- Hiycs quested p. ii i. 
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THE REKGIOUS REVOLUTiON AND AFTER 

I N some the kit years of Amcnophb Ul svcin to have 

fiiUowcd a normal course. Surrounded by everv'thiuii^ that 
^vcalth couid give he continued to reside ni hR [uxurtoui 
palace ou the west of Thcht^^ whence he carried on his correspon* 
deuce \vich die Asiatic kings aiid die lesser cliieftains of Palestine. 
Dt^ubtlcss Queen Tiyc ^till exerted an itnpoitant influence upon 
his counsels. Special kvoiir was skowji to i daughter of diciri 
naitied Sitamurit to whom there appears to have been gis'cm widi 
Ameiihotpe son of Hapu as its steward, an cstablidiniciVL of her 
own in the palace arcaJ Since this Sicamun adds to her title of 
king ^ daughter char ot king s great wik^—die re is even a 
taicriL'c knob on which die canoudics of Tiye and herself kcc one 
another cadi preceded by dns tide—several scholars have main- 
tamed that the old king niaEricd his own daughterand this un- 
wt^lcotne conclusion is difficult to rcsisL At aO events he was not 
averse to replenishing lik Uateui. There he already had a sister of 
die king of Baby Ionian but was clamouring for a daughter as 
Of Ciilukhipa notliing more is heard except greetings from her 
brother Tiishraua,+ Several other letters, however^ deal with die 
negotiations lor the Egyptian king's rnardage with Tadukliipa, the 
daughter oftlie same Micamiiai^ king!* in this case Tiishratta insists 
on her becoming Amciioplm swift and the 'imstresi of Egypt’ and 
as an inducement sem with her a splendid assortment of gifts winch 
are cnunieraied in great detail,** Tlic daiuscrs arrival was long 
delayed, but inieanwhile Tushratia was, by anticipation, proudly 
proclaiming the l^haraoh as his *son-in*la%v^,7 Pcrliaps die niarriage 
was never cmisimimaied, for by tlib time Amenopbis HI w as pro¬ 
bably a sick old ttian+ In the hope of bringing about his recoverv 
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Tusimtcs, adopting m expedient foi which tlicrc arc Egyptian 
parallel sent to Tlicbcs an image oftlic goddess ’bliiar of Niniveh', 
praying that she should be treated as hospitably as on a prcxdous 
occasion and be safely remnied to her own anintr^'.* The 'Am^ma 
letter recording this is dated in year 36, and ir is knoun from other 
sources that Antcoophis til lis'cd to complete his thirry^vaith ii 
not his thirty^ghth ycar.^ But that was the end and the next tetter 
from Tushratia is addressed to the ali-powerfiil widow Tiye and, 
recalling the good rcladoiis which bad persisted between him and 
her late husband, expresses the hope dut those with her son may be 
ten times as cordial.^ A fine tomb of normal t\'pc had been exca¬ 
vated for AnicnophU Hi in the western branch of the Bibau cl- 
Moluk,-* and there is es’cry reason to think that he was actually 
buiied there. Ilis siwn sepulchre was not, hosvevcr, destined (o be 
his final testing-place, for his mummy t showing plain signs of acute 
sud'eriiig from tooihidie, was found by Lorct in die to«ih of 
Anieiiophis fl, whither it had beat ttaiisferred by the high-priest 
of Amun Bimldjcm d;rw and a half centuries later.* 

For the iTansirion to the reign of Amcnophis IV the letters from 
Tushratta ate doubtless our best authority. In that to Queen Tiye 
it is dearly implied that the new king ascended the throne only 
after his tadicr s death, and the same iS asserted even more dearly 
in a letter to the young ruler from die great Miidic monarch 
Suppiluliutnas-^* Hence the much canvassed co-ccgency tnust be an 
illusion. A hieratic docket in what was probably die first letter’ 
addressed by Tnshratta to Napkliuna—diis being die cvmcifbmi 
raidcring of Arneiiopliis iV^s Freiiomeii Ncferkheprurct—dates it 
ill year 2, and states that the Court was still in residence in western 
Thebes. We learn too that Tadukhipj*s coiumbial duties had now 
been transferred from the frdier ro the son,® and it has sometimes 
been suggested dwt this MitaiiiiMn princess was none odicr than 
the beautiful Nefertiti, familiar to the mtidem world from her 
woiidcrfiilly tnodelled and painted head in the Berlin Museum.^ 

' Am. £ 3 . * See above, p ^ 07 * ^ -'5' ‘ l‘l■*¥*** FP- *7-3* 
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Obstacles to [his theory ate, however* thatNefertiri isktiown to have 
hatl a sisicr in Egypt,* and that Tey, die wife of the elderly officer 
Ay who ultimately became king, claimed to have been her nurse.^ 

A sort of more unlikely an appearance than AuienophU IV coidd 
hardly have been botn to altogether normal parents. Though his 
earliest rnonuments dt> not present his features and figure ns 
markedly different from those of any earlier Egyptian prince, the 
representatiom of only a few years later (see PL XIV) provide us 
wnth frankly hideous portraits the general fidelic\' of which cannot 
be doubted. The elongated head dopes forward from a long thin 
neck; the face U narrow, showing a prominent nose, thick Lps and 
a rounded protruding chin; die I»dy with its sunken chest, swelled 
outstoinadi, w'ide thighs, and slender calves, is the reverse of virile, 
III the sculptured reliefs AkJicnatcn, as lie later preferred to call 
himself, is often sliownj lujling cfFcniinatciy upon a cushioned ehair; 
ycr the scinding colossi ftom his peristyle court at KaniaJt have a 
look of ^natical detenniiiation such as ku subsecjucivr history ooji- 
ftnned only too latally. Li order to evaluate justly die religious 
revolution w'hich he brought into being it is necessan’ to sum¬ 
marize. it only in a provisional and one-sided way, tlic main aspects 
ol the tzaditiotial worship whicli he leinporarify replaced svitli a 
rigid monotheism of his own devising. 

The Egyptian religion, as it had already persisted for well over 
11 5 ®^ years, resulted froni the fusion ot a largeiuimbcrof originally 
indepcndetit tribal cults. Every town had its own particular deity, 
sometiincs nianitcsted iu a material fetish but more often in some 
animal shape; such were tlie cat-goddew BastofBubastU. ihecobra- 
goddess Edjo of Uuto (the modem Kom cl-Eara'in). the ibis T'hoth 
of Hcnnopolis Magna (Eg. KJnnuii), i>r Wepwawe (Opliois) die 
Jackal-gorl of Lycoptvlii (Eg, Sauti, modem Asyuc), As the pan¬ 
theon gathered coherence, these aiiiniahc divinsEics weir furnished 
with the bodies and limbs of otclinar\' mortals and credited with 
human attributes andactiMOes. Their resulting double nature paved 
the way for two opposing [eiidcncics. On the one hand the innate 
Egyptian conservatism, coupled with a keen local patriotism, mili¬ 
tated agauisi the suppression of individual differences: the animal 

* Dcurciniii, Divies, Am, vt, tndpjc, p. jg. 4 jjVEs 
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heads remained aud the sysietii never ceased to be polytheistk* On 
the other hand, tlicrc was a powertul urge towards monotheism. 
Not only was the to\sm-god declared to be unique and almighty', 
but his identity wth the gods ot certain otlter towms was asserted 
in a number of did'erent ways. Thus Sopdn of die Arabian nomc. 
Hentenof Asphynis.aiid ‘Antiof Antawpolis were allof them forms 
of Horus because they shared the same blcon-appcarance- Some¬ 
times the name miglit be the common featute. while the embodi¬ 
ment changed; lor example the cow-goddess Hathor of Dendera 
was really none other than the Hathor worshipped near Memphis 
in a sycamore. The inscabilits' of form shown by some deities was 
extraordinary; Thoth was indeed as a rale an ibis or had an ibis 
head on a human body> but he inighr also be a cynoccphalus ape, 
or else manifest Intnsclf in the moon. One might perhaps have 
expected the class ot deities embodying the various forces of nature 
to remain immune from «uch variability, but it did not «> rcmabi; 
the earth-god Gcb rook the tbrm of die ram Chriiim at Hypselis! 
and Shu, the male cmbodlnicJU oi the Void wliich held heaveit and 
earth apart, was at Thin is die warrior-god Onuiis, Of all the great 
powers exerting influence upon terrestrial life the sun is assirredJy 
that which exhibits the greatest constancy and is least in need of 
changing imagery; yer at Heliopolis (the Egypdaii On) he was 
envisaged as the falctiii-hcadcd Harakliti (‘Horas of the Horizon') 
or else as a human king bcaniig the name Atuui; or else he might 
even be conedvedof as a beetle rolling its ball of dung in front of it 
(Khopri). Nor was this all; it was realized that the prestige of a 
local god would be enhanced if the word Re*, the commonest name 
of die stut^od, were ap^mded as an epithet to his ow'n, whence we 
find the crocodilc-god Sobk of Anadia described as Sobk-Re*. and 
above all the great Amuri of Thebes was from die Middle Kingdom 
onw’ards universally acclaimed as Atutti-Re*. 

The bewildering mulriplicity displayed by the Egyptian Pan¬ 
theon as elaborated by its priestly exponents could not M to pro^ 
ducc a reaction. Ikitb for everyday parbnee and on account of 
the nioiiothcbtic trend there was need for a word for *sm/ which 
had no religious or anthropomorphic assocbtiotis, or at least 
reduced diem to a minimum. Such a word was foj which 
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we liabitti:L[Jy render as ‘tlie Aten* or as ‘die sun’s disk', k is often 
diflfiailt to tell when tliU term has or has not a religious implica- 
uon. For example, when the Story of Sinuhe (pp. 130-1) speaks ot 
rlie death of Animcnenics t und says 

Me wetit aloft to heaven and became united widi the disk, the limb 
of the god being nterged in liitii who made Mm 

it is futile to dispute whctlior the word im reiers to the deity or not. 
Less ambiguous is tlie phrase ‘lord oi all that the disk surrounds , 
an epithet ficquently (iiijd very oddly) applied to ’the living Atert 
who was the object of Akhejiatcn's worship; here the word traivs- 
lated 'disk* obviously refers to the visible celestial body. A careful 
scructiiy of the inscriptions of the time ot Amcnopfils HI* shows a 
nmcli more widespread use of the term than previously, and it is 
legitimate to see in this tact an antidpatioti of the doctrine soon to 
assume so momentous a charactci'. A small detail of significance Is 
the name ‘The Aten gleams’ given to die bark in which Queen 
Tiyc disported herseli upon die lake dog in her honour (p. aoft). 
All unpublished tomb at Thebes (No. 4^) uiidoubtEdly belonging 
to Anictiophis Ill’s reign gives its owmer the ride Steward in the 
Mansion of the Aten’, and it isdiJSciilt to inictprct tins otherwise 
than as tntplytitg that die Aten already received a cult at 1 hebes. 
Evidence of anotber kind is tound on rile well4cnown stela of die 
same rcigu inscribed with a long hymn to the sun-^od composed 
by the twin architects Suti and Hor;* here die god is addressed as 
Am Cm and as Harakbti and the word If 11 occurs only incideti tally* 
but both content aud expression so closely resemble Akiienaten s 
famous psalm that w'c cannot but conclude that the revolurion was 
already ‘in die air. 

Yet it w'as only after various uiitial tencarives that the heretical 
doctrine received its final shape and that the practical consequences 
made tlienwclves fully frit. Down to his fifth ycar^ Auicnophis IV 
still ased in Ids Nonien the significant words 'Ajmi hpti* (Amcn- 
hotpe) which he had inherited from three of his predecessors; die 
entire Nomeii, including at its end an equally sigiuficant adjunct. 


* nAs liM. 10^ tr. 
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signilit’s ^Amiin is content, the ruler of Thebrt*, Under this 
natne he is shown worshipping Ainet]r“Re< in tJic sandstone: quarry 
of Gcbel SilsiU,* the tcason heing that the inscription beneath deals 
with buildings to be erected within the precinets of die temple of 
Katnak, where in tact many later mercilessly destroyed ftagiiiciits 
of Akhenaten s chapels have been found, hi the said inscription the 
young king citriausly describes himself as 'first prophet of Rc^- 
Harakhtt Rejoidng-in-the-Hon20uinhis name the simlight (Egyp¬ 
tian Shu ) which is Aten . The elaborate designation here given to 
the sun-god is diat which snbscqucndy became die first version of 
tlic Aten s name, diouglt there divided between two cartonches so 
as to emphasize the new deity's kingly status.^ How dcpcndait 
upon die ancieitt cult of Heliopolis this early work was is seen not 
only from its dedkadoii to Hct-HaraUici. but aki iti its men don 
ot his great obelisk in Kamak , (or at Hchopolis the impressive 
monolith known as die or obelisk (p. R5) was as charac¬ 

teristic of the place as w-as later at Arabian Mecca the black stone 
known as the ICaaba. So too in vear the high—priest of tlic Aten 
Meryref still bore the dmt-hononred Heliopohtan title of 

icers. The dlEiculty of escapmg wholly from earlier tradition is 
one which never ceased to make itself fell, however nmeh it may 
have been dimreticaliy desired. 

The new conception of die stin*god presaged in Rc'-Harakhti’s 
cixtcnded title wav soon to have visual consequences that wrought 
havoc with loiig-chetislsied priestly snsccptihilitics. For a short 
dme the radical diangcs about to tTiinsforni the entire character 
of Egyptian art could pass practically unnoriecd. Rcf-HarakJiti was 
still figured as of hum an shape, but widi the Keatl of a ihlcon sur- 
tnouiiced by dw solar disk; die young king was, still exmtent to be 
portrayed as of stiil coiivencioual mien.'' But this conformity with 
tradinoii was not desdned 10 Wt. Tlic royal revolutionary had 
acsibetk as well as religious ambitions of hb owm, and quickly 
imposed new fashions upon the artists of ins Court. The winged 
solar dbk of i lotus die Bclidetitc which had hitherto presided 
rigidly over scenes and inscnptioiis now vanished and was replaced 

’ Petrie, 7W/ nt .-tmiifHd, Pi, a. j. 
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by a golJcu sun sJitjddinc; its rap beneficently over king and queen, 
over ibe almrs ar wliich thej' offtciated, and over the pitturcs ol 
temple and palace. To discard completely every anthropomorpliic 
association was impossible; die tays iiad to be shown with hantk 
holding f 1 tile symbols for ‘life’ and for 'dominion’ Ot ‘power’, 
and the kingly namre of die visible celestial body was mdicated by 
the uracus or cobra that hung trorn the gleaming circle even as it 
had always adortted the brow- of die Pharaoh, Nowhere is the con¬ 
trast between the old and the nciv modes of representation better 
seen than in the bne tomb ol the viaier IRatmosc at Thebes. Here 
scnlptitrcd relicts ot great beauts* adorn the larger part of die walls, 
once explicitly dated to the reign oi Anicnophis IV who is por¬ 
trayed in the old conventional maatier,* Suddenly tliere conies a 
change. On the opposite side oi the doorway die vers* same king 
and his wife Nefertid arc depicted in the new style, leaning over 
a balcony under the mi's of the Aten to bestow necklets of ^Id 
upon tlicir chief magistrate;- officials of the royal harem and various 
servants arc in attendance, and the appearance of all tliese persons 
IS as dificreiit from w'hat is seen in the rest of the tomb as can well 
be imagined. An exaggerated hveijness and a visible emotional in¬ 
tent arc conspicuous; a bolder sweep of line and backs bow'cd. low*et 
stress the defctciicc owed to the king; and one can hardly be de¬ 
ceived in the iiTipressioti that die peculiarities of Akhenaten s own 
bcniy have been consciously imitated in the shapes given to his 
subjects. A magnilicently drawm scene of turcigiiers follows, as yet 
luitouclicd by die sculptor’s chisel. After this all is blank; die tomb 
is Linfinished and the subsequent history of Ka'mosc unknown. 
Hand ill hand svith his disappcar:mce went that of the odier great 
dignitaries of hb time; attempts have been made to break the 
silence of the nc,xt few years by deductiom from the tides found 
on their statues and in their inscriptions, but the results have been 
iar too speculative. All diat we can safely maintain is that the 
revolutionary' cult and its artistic expression, the latter including die 
appalling colossi already mentioned, were pusiied ahead at Kamak. 
where they cannot have failed to excite the wradi of the Theban 
priesthood and their antipathy to Akhenaten .ind all his w'orks. 

* |!hv)cv, RdWi'Jf. Pi- ^ 
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Tlic curtain nest rues far away Ironi Thebes and in the sLsth 
year of Akhcnatoi's reign. El-'Ainania. already mentbued in con¬ 
nexion with tile cmicifonii tablets found there, was the sire selected 
tor a scmling innovation by the self-wQicd but courageous 
monarch. Half-way between Cairo and Luxor the eastern nioun- 
taitis recede leasing a ciescejit-shapcd plain aln^ut 8 miles long and 
3 broad: here there ample room for a great dty, wliiJc on the 
hit bank beyond the Nile a much broader expanse afforded scope 
for the agriculmrc which a targe popiilation svotild demand. The 
name chosen by Akhcnaten tor his new dt\‘ was AilLctatcn ‘The 
Hori^ou of Aten', The popularly used modern name Tell cl- 
Ainama w-rongly combines that of a modem viUage £l-Tijl in the 
iioidi With that of die ttibe of the Beni ^Atnriiri inhabiiiiig the 
district, and the more accurate designation .El-^Amarna is now 
generally accepted- Excavatioiis begun by Flinders Petrie in i8<?i 
were earned on witii only the inevitable iTiiemipnon caused by the 
Pint World War nght down to 1937, first by German and dicii by 
Bdrish archaeologists.' A vast number of brick buildings, or rather 
of their ground-plans, have been unearthed; of stonework but little 
remained, but there was a great harvest of valuable onticjuitjcs, the 
most scjisarional finds being die cuneiform tablets Stored in svhai 
die bricb used in it call ’the Place of Pharaoh's Dispatches"- and the 
w oiiderfiiity lifelike statuary discovered in the atelier of dw master- 
sculptor Dh.utmow.^ It is impossible here to enumerate even a por¬ 
tion of the imposing structures that have been identihed, palaces, 
temples, mansions of the fiincrionaiies, a workman's village, and 
desert alcirs raised in lumour of the Aten. To give on idea of die 
ni.ignitude of some of these cdifcCiS it may be mcnttoiKii that the 
great temple of the Atai liad a length of little less than soo yards. 

There are, however, ol) too many signs of die luiste svith whicli 
the cottitructions were dirown up; the workitiaiisliip everywhere 
U shoddy, though this is often disguised by die beauty of the 
wonderfully naturalbtic pictures of birds and vegetation pointed 
upon plaster w'alls and floors. Of the greatest possible value for our 
knowledge of the life here earned on are die sculptured reliefs in 
the tombs of officiab cut into the sides of the eastern bilk; die singlc- 
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recording of these has been the tine adiicvcmcn col N. de G. 
Davies who, however, had evcr^Tivlierc to bcmoin the vondalisni, 
both ancient and modem, which had desetoyed so much. Lastly 
muse be □icndoncd the tainil^' tomb which Akhenaten caused to 
be prepared 4 miles away in the eastern desert;* his prematurely 
deceased second daughter Mcketaten was actually buried there, but 
apparently neither her patents nor any of her sistets. Coitceniing 
Aldiciiatcn's own probable fate tnorc will be said later. 

The original finding of the site is recounted by Akltcnatcn him- 
scll*on great bouiidar)’ stelae of winch no less tlnni tburcecii, several 
of dieni completely defaced, have been tbund backing upon the 
liillniidcs both east and west oi die river,- There are two versions 
of the text, a longer and a shorter The shorter and better prcserv'cd 
tells how on the tlurtccndi day of the eighth month in year 6 the 
king, mounted in a golden chariot, fared nordi from the richly 
omamented tent where he had spent the nigbi in order to fix the 
limits of the projected dt\’ of Akhewreii. After sacrificing to the 
god he drove southward to a spot w here the rays of the sun shining 
upon him indicated that the somhcnimosi boundary ought to be. 
Here he swore an oatli by liis father the Aten and by his hope that 
the tjuceii and thetr two elder daughters would attain old age, to 
the elfect chat he would never pniss beyond this boundary and 
beyond tsvo more on the cast bank and three on the west. All the 
land within that area W'as to belong to the Aten and should any 
lUtnagc or ohUceration befall the stelae demarcating it he vowed 
that he would make it good. Rnally, mention is made of a renewal 
of the oath in year 8. A far longer inscription oa other boundary 
stelae must bt: of the same date since it elaborates the same facts, 
while adding much of interest. Utifuitumtcly, many passages arc 
irretrievably lost. After a reference to his first survey of die place 
and to the great sacrifice wliicb followed we arc told that Akhena** 
ten summoned his ceiorticrs and miliiary coiumanders and cx- 
pUiijcd to tltcm the W'ish of die Aten that Akhccatcn should be 
built. He went on to saj* that no one had known of the site except 
the Aten himself, and that cousequendy it was his and his atone. 
At tengtli die courders reply and assure the king diat all countries 
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will arrive carr) bg gifts upon their hades to present them to the 
Aten. Theiit after much praise of the goi comes Ahhenaten’s oath 
that he will never extend die cic)''sboundancs nor allow his spouse 
to persuade hitn to do so. He next cmuncratcs a unniber of sanc¬ 
tuaries which lie w'ill build in Akhctateii, ending with a rclcrcncc 
to die above-meudoned familv tomb; here he, his wile, and Kis 
daughters were to be buried cvai if they died in sonieotlicr town. 
A ewiom addition states dmt the Mnevis-bnil of Hdiopolis should 
likewise be buried in the Aten’s dty. anodicr sign how dependent 
the neW' Atenism was upcm one of the oldest of Eg^-pis religions 
cults. 

Titc inscnptioiis here suitmianzed throw a flood of light upon 
tile most iniport.'int action of Akheuaten’s career, but raise a num¬ 
ber ofproblems and leave many questiotis unanswered. Tlic deter¬ 
mination to create a new' capital at El-Amama was doubtless 
prompted by the fecogmriuti diar die cults of the Aten and of 
Amen-Rcf could no longer be carried on side by tide, but we arc 
left ill the dark as to the exact lomi taken by the rupture. Tliis inust 
have been tlic moment when die young king changed his Nomcii 
Amenhotpe inm Akheuaten, wdiich tiieans 'Serviceable to the 
Aten’, There arc no signs of hostilit)' to his dead bdier, though he 
too had bome tlic name Attienhotpc; on the coiitrars', temple- 
reliels from Soleb in Nubia, * as well as a stela from Ihcracditpolis 
lu Upper Egypt, depict Aincnopliis IV in the act of oflering to ii 
deified Amcnophis HI, rare cases which must belong to a phase 
immediately preceding die revolution, siiitc the faicoti-hcaded 
Haraklui on the stela is iilrcady eijuipped ivtth the cartouches and 
the doctrinal cpidiets of the Aten, Etjually signiftcaui of Akhciia- 
ten sfibal piety ate certain inscriptions wliere his father’s l^rcnomen 
Nebrna^rct w,ts left unerased and grotesquely used a second dmc to 
replace tlic oflcnduig Nomeu.* Ihc Riiitic Nebtiia^rc^ was likely to 
find fivour wiili Akhenaten because of its meaning 'Lord of Truth 
is IhK , tor he prided liis own self upon the cpidiet 'Living 
upoiiTrutli , It niust, however, be observed tharmJ^e, unavoidably 
translated Truth . docs not signify j love of reality, diough the 
realistic bias is plain enough in Akhcnatcn^surmoin’ean: R, Antlics 
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han. shown that in the ^Aniama texts nia^e always nieaiis ‘orderly, 
wcll-regiitatcti existence/ atiti bas no reference to factual truth at 
all.^ As r<^ar<is Akhcnatci/s mother Tiyc. it h clear that he always 
rcitiained on the best of lemvs with tier, and slic may indeed tilti- 
matcly have come to live at El*-*Amanta, where pictures in tlic 
tomb of Huya, the stew^ard of her estate, show her dinmg widi her 
son and tLiughtcr-m-Jaw', diough wlvethcr only on a Uriel visit or 
as a permanent resident is unccttatin* 

The oaths sw-om by Akhenateo that he would never enlarge the 
Aten’s territory arc a mystersv Do they mean that the dissensions 
bctw’cfc him and die priesthood of Amen-Iic* were at first amic¬ 
ably settled, he being content to live and worship in his own w’ay 
at a place of his own choosing ? At all events tlicrc is no hint civil 
war, and he even envisages die possibility' diat his t^niily and him¬ 
self may be ill some other citj" at tiie time of their death. Tlic tack 
of dated itiscriptious is a scriovis hindrance. Papyri from as late as 
year found at Konv Mcdinet C>hurab at the etnrance to the 
Fayynm still use die name AtucnhotpeaTid mention Piahand oflcr- 
ings to otiicr gods and goddesses, but pctliaps as yet the Aten heresy 
liad not reached so far nortli. The rock-insciiption of the architect 
Bek at Aswan proves that at some moment in tlic reign stone was 
being ejuarried there for *thc great and mighty monunicnts of the 
king in the house of Aten in Aklietatcn and at Aswan and Wady 
yalfa records of Akhcna ten's Nubian viceroy Dhiitinosc arc found.* 
Also the name On-hrt ‘Finding Ateti* of the important setdement 
of Kawa, beyond the Third Cataract, probably testifies to Akhetw- 

ten s influence there.* ^ 

Of die personages upon whom Akficiiatcn later bestowed line 
rock-tombs at El-'Ainiima only one is known to have followed 
him from Thebes. This is his btrtler Parcnnufl',^ part of whose 
1 heban romh>® stibsc\|uuiitly was adonicd “witli reliefs 

in die old style, w'hilc another part depicted the Aten in true 
'A mama fhshion. The rest of Akheuaten's favourites appear to liavc 
been nei'j htwnftrer, few of whom ever attained high positions. Tlic 
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house of a. vtder Nakht‘ wis fouotJ .unotig the ruius, but it U not 
knoiftTi svlieiicc he caitic or hosv tar his juristiktiou cxtenclctl. The 
mastje ot Ahhetateo bore a tcll-ia]c name 'which bciiig musbted 
means ^^khaiatcn. created me’.® Several were priests and rvs’o 
were oversceis of the royal harem; tlicrc was also a ditef physidait. 
A commander of tlic army of course tlicre had to bL \3 and a 
standard-bearer* will liave been one of his ofSeers. The s'cnerahlc 
Ay, ot whom much more wHD be heard later, 'was superiincndent 
ot all tile king S horses,® A cajstain oi iwltcc* W'as rcijuired to keep 
order in the cirs\ Of really exalted station was only die ovixriet'r 
ol the treasury'.® The scciies of litc in the citv arc extraordinarily 
vivid. How far genuine conviction, and how far sclt-inicrcst, ac¬ 
tuated tlie members of Akheiiatcjf s entourage caiuiotbc ascertained 
at this distance of time. He cenainly loaded them with golden 
nccklcteand provided rhcm with ft>od from his own table. At least 
one ot liis oBicials confesses that he liad Wen ratsed from humble 
rank to a position whete he hobnobbed with noblemen.^ Tlierc 
call be no doubi that Akhenatcn regarded himself as the apostle of 
tile new faith, ajid there are scveiil inscriptions in the it*mbs testi* 
fying to tlic readiness with which his doctrine vyas listened to, a 
typical example^ Wing 

How prosperous is W who Wars dty Doctrine of Life, and is sated 
with Wliolding thee, ,iTid imceasuigly his eyes look upon Aten cverv 
day. 

So too the king liimselfsays to his high-priest Mer\'re<. as wdl .is 
to his chamberlain Tutu*® 

Thou art my great servant who hears my Doctrine, Every cotntnis~ 
iioti which thou performest jny heart is content with it, and I give tlirc 
this office 111 order that thou mayst cat the victuals tif Pharaoh die lord 
in the House of the Aten, 

These brieft'xtracts stifficc to show ht)w' little the new' order had 
changed tlic relation between sovereign and subject; indeed the 
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main diiTencnce wnn die more vocal idiai^ter of the tradLckmal 
obsetjuiousne^^. No tombs in Egypt are more crowded with in¬ 
scriptions tlian those ot JEl-^Aniima^ invariably bctatiding the Aten 
or the king or the benefits bestowed on the iopib-o\'vner; the lan¬ 
guage is not wholly Licking in beauty^ but is undeniably stereo¬ 
typed in its expressiotL The great hymn in the tomb of is justly 
celebrated, and probably righdy ascribed to Akl^enaten himself, 
though difihring but little fiom others m the necropolis. The Ibh 
lowing is a fairly literal rtanslatioiK 

Thou arhest bcauto^us bi the horizon ot heaven* O living Atcn^ 
begUmer of life when thou didst sliine feth in the cascem horizon,, and 
didst fill every land with thy bcaur>‘. 

Tlion art comely, sparkling, and high ah jvc every land, and ihy 

rays eiTold rlie buds to die limit of all that thou hast made, thou being 
the sun and thon readiest tlicir limits and subjccccst them to thy 
beloved 5ion^ 

Beiiig a&r off, yet diy rays arc upon die earth. Thou an in men's 
faces, yet thy mcrt^ciiicnts are uitsccn, Wlien thou scttcst in the western 
honzon, the earth ts m darkness after the niaiincrof death. Tfie night 
is passed in the bedchamber^ heads covered, no eye can see its fellow. 
Their belongings arcstolcn^ ev'cn though they he under their licads, and 
tliey perceive it not. Every lion i$ come fortli from its lair and aJ] niaktrs 
bite. Darkness is (thc s<ile)'iIlunnmiiion while thceartli is in silence, their 
maker nrsting in hh horizi>n. 

The earth grows bright, when thou Jiast lUisen in the horizon, shimng 
as Atcti ill the das'titnc. Thou banishest darkness and hesto west thy rays. 
The Two Lands are in fcsti\'al, asvalceiied du.7 stand on their feet, ihou 
liasT lifted them up. Their limbs arc cleatiscti, clotlies put on, and their 
liatids arc upraised in praise at thy glorious appearing. The entire land 
docs its work. Ah cattic -ire at peace upon thrir pastures. Trees and 
pasnircgrow green. IJicds taking flight fiom llieir nest, their vsnngs give 
praise to thy spirit. All .inimals frisk upon tlieir foet. All that iK^cth or 
aligineth live when diou ariscst for them. Ships late tiorth and likewise 
fare south. Every toad is opened at thy appearing, Tlie fish m the ris^er 
leap hdbre thy iWe.Thy rays ate in die Greac-^iecn.- Who causcst the 
male fluid to grow in women and ivhi^ niakcst the water in mankitvdt 
bringing to life the son in the body of his mother; soothing him by 

^ The tiiinc cflTnnuiiily giveai to the sea. 
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the ccss^boii Ilf tiiirsc (alr«wly) m the body, who givc^c jh to 

cau$c to live ali whom thi.m rii^kcsi:^ and he descendiH^th from tfic body to 
breathe on tlii! d:iy of his birrh; thou opmest hh moudt fblly and nukest 
liis *usTeiuiiicc, Tlie chick ifi the egg ipeoketh in die sliizjL; thou givcsi 
liim air in it to make liiiii live; tiion hast mode for him his coinpIcUon 
so as to break it, evo^i die egg, and he comctii iorth from the egg to 
speak of hii coEipletion, and he wolkcth itpoti Im two feet whwi he 
ecmics. forth from iu 

How numfold ate thy wxirk^. They ate mysterious in mers's sight. 
Tliou sole god, like to whom dicrc is none other. Thou didst create the 
canh after thy heart, being alime. even all men. licrds and flixks* witai- 
rver h uptin catili, crcatcre^ that walk upon feet, which soar alofr fiyijig 
witli their wings, t!ie coiintrurs of Kiior^ and ot Cush^ and the land of 
Egypt, Thou lettcst every man lu hb place, audtnakcst dicirsustenani^p 
Ciidi one possessing hn fooJ, aud hh tmo of life counted; tongues niiidc 
divene iu ipcech and rheir ch^inctcrs Ukewisc’, dicir complei^ions dis- 
tmgnishcd, tor thou hast JisringuishcJ country and eoinitrv. 

Tliou niukcst die Nilc-Sinxl in the uctticnvorld, aiid briiigcst it at diy 
pleasure to give life to the amininn fulk, cvei^ as thou makestthem for 
iliyselk ihe lord oi thetn all svlio itavailcst with tlicnii the lord of every 
land who shincst fisr tltcru , the Aten of die dayb me, great ot majestv,. 
All distant lands, thou hast made ikirlifr. Thf>uhast seta Nile^lixid In 
the sky/ and it deux'fuledi hir ilipn and niakedi washes upon themomi* 
rains like the Great-Cinxii to drtmcb their Gelds in their villagcit Mow' 
dTicacioiis arc tiiy plans, thou lord of tceruicv- A Nilc^^flood in Itcavcu, 
It n thy gift to die foreign coiiritni:s md to the .nnuLih of everv eotmtrv 
which walk iipi.!n leer. Bin the Nile-^fliKHl comes forth from the nether¬ 
world fof the land of Egypt. Tljy ny^ foster every mead* Wlien thou 
shinnt iorth, they live and rhey grow ior dice, 

Tlu>u niakeit the xeasonje in order to prosper all that diou Iiast made* 
the wiiKcT to any] tliein . the mnimerdic^at tiiat they may taste of dice. 
Thou I last ntade die sky distant to shme m it and to see all that tlioti hast 
made, being alone and diimng nt chy vanom forms as the living AccUht 
appeanng glonouily and glcamitig. bdng both distant and near,. Tliou 
makest millions of out of dice alone, tuwrit and ¥iilage;$^ ftelds^ 
roads« and river. Even* eye beholds thee in front of it, thou being 
the disk ot the dayiimc, *. , 

There is nouc mher that knoweth thee cxcq^i tlry wm Ncferklieprin^- 
w-a*rurcf. Thou hast a used hijii to be skilled m thy ways and iti thy 
■ md Syrtr* kv f k^nt L i^Hk* iR ^ Hie taiti b mernt 
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strcu^th. The earth comes into being upon thy liand even as ttiuu tnakesc 
tbero. Thot) hast thoiie fiartli and tliey live. Tiuiii tettest and tlicy die, 
Tliou thyself art lifetime and nicji live by thee, Ey« are hi presence ol 
bftiury mini thou sctrcsn All work js bid aside when thou settest on the 
right,’ ]Using tliou ninkcst prosper . . , for die king, tnovement js in 
every leg since thou didst found the cardL Tiioii raisest them up tor thy 
son who eaiiie tbrib from thy bod)% die ICing of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, living on Trutii, the lord of the Two Linds Neforkhcpnircf- 
wafnire*, the «in of Ele', living on Truth, lord of gforious appcjiings 
Akhmateti great in his JutaBoii; with the king's great wife, whom he 
loves, the lady of the Two Lands, NcfcmcIrmten-NeEl'Tiitj. may she 
live and flourish for ever and ever. 

This colourful liymn, whose striklug rcsembLmce to f'saim dv 
lias often been pointed out, embodies nearly the whole of Akhetia- 
ten s creed on tlie positive side, but contains littk that had not been 
said in earlier hynmi to die sun-god. The theiiie is die beneficent 
power of the sun as a physical force, and the reformer did every- 
tiling in hU power to rid diat force of anthropomorphic assticia- 
tions. His ddty was the great luminary itself exerting its bcnefaeiit 
lifo-giving influence through die rays whose brilliance and warmdi 
nmie could fail to experience. Such a conception could be iiiain- 
ramed visually to a large extent, aitd no graven image preset Lied die 
Aten in human shape. Verbally, however, the new foJdi broke 
down, since Language by its essentia! nature describes all happen¬ 
ings in terms of human behaviour- Wlicn hymns arc addressed to 
the Aten in the second person, w'hcn in a shorter poem ol similar 
tenor he b called 'the niodicr and father' of all created! things, » and 
when Akhenatcii himself w treated as a beloved soti who had come 
forth from die Aten's rays, die contradiction is apparent. Atenism 
was no mere physical dicory, but was a genuine nionodieistu, an<! 
it is in the moral courage with which die reformer strove to sweep 
away die vast accvunulations of ms'diologicai rubhUb irdicricod 
from the past that his true greatness hy; a negative greatness, no 
doubt, but one tliat has been vmjustiy denied him. Yet it cannot be 
gainsaid that Aklieiiaten’s conduct was that best calculated to excite 

• The FgypfiiTH InkittuUy kmiud soiuitw-ud*. » ikii for ilwm Veil* end *hglu‘ 
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his cjicmitn* ire. hi proportion as his power grew, the stronger tlic 
andoiir uitli which he pcoccntcd dmc-liorioiirccl traditioii. At a 
given Tnoiiienr be banished the mentioii of lliH-l-Iarjkhti from the 
Atcif^ first cartouelie or Prtuumeii (above, p. 218) replacing it by 
‘Ruler of the Horizon’, while in the second cartouche the word 
Shu, diough ir liad meant lui more than ‘sunlight’, had ro be 
rejected owing to its asstmance with the name of the god of the 
Void.^ But Akhenateii's dcstnictivc zcaJ did not stop here. The 
true faith cotJd not be sprrad without suppression of the cotuitlcss 
gods and goddesses hitherto wntshipped. Accordingly he dis¬ 
patched bis svorkmcn throughout the enrire Iciigtli of the bnd to 
cutout their names whcrcs'ci they were foundctigravedor writttriK 
Needless to say, the hated Aincn-Rcf was die chief victim of his 
iconoclastic rage. But also the siniplc word for ‘mother’ being 
homonytnous with die name of the Theban goddess Mut had to 
discard the hieroglyph of the vulture and be spelt out with the 
alphabetic signs for nt The very' word for ‘gods^ was taboo, and 
concerning Amenhotpe, Akhenaten’s own earlier Nonien and that 
of his fadter. we have already spoken. 

There is 311 incongruity about die rcliefr found upon die El- 
' A mama sire svhich will certainly have disgusted the traditional¬ 
ists, AkJieiiatcii s oivn jiorttaii was always vety niucli in the centre 
of the picture, and the manner in which his cartouches are set side 
by side ivith those of the Aten show that lie was by no means dis- 
inchiied to claim a share in liis divine father’s divinity: indcetl, one 
lias soniedmes the impression that this share approached complete 
identity. Au indicatiun in diLs direction is die epithet 'he who is in 
the Scd-icstival whidi became a regular conconiiianc of the god’s 
titulary: tor the Sed-festivaJ or Jubilee was essentially a royal cele¬ 
bration, and the iinplicatson seems to be that the Aten and his god¬ 
like Son starred sitiiiihaiieoinl y upon a new phase of their conimon 
existence. It issigTiificant also that while Akhenaten prayed to the 
Aten, his subjects just as ofren prayed to faim . On the odicr hand, 
die manner in which he ,idvertiscd liisdomesdcitics assorted ill with 
Mich lofty pretensions. He is alivays accompanied in the scenes by 
his w’ifc Nefiuliti and by scs'ctal of their daughiers. of whom there 

* JEA ix. 168 fL 
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were uldniatcJy six. On one stela a female infant is seen being kissed 
by the royal father, while a second babe is being dandled upon the 
queen's knee (W. XV).‘ Whilst etitcrtamiiig or being enteruined 
by Im mother Tiyc Aklienatcn is depic ted grtasving a brge cutlet, 
while Ndcrtiti deals similarly with a r<»asted bird.- 1 lie king s 
alirction for his spouse and later for liis soii-ui-bw arc sliown 
without any reticence. How diftcreiit from the dignihed deport* 
menr of ancient tiiiie-s, wltcn the utmost degree of famibartty 
exhibited was an arm stiffly siretclitiig around the spouses waist! 

A defect of the Doctrine was itscompietc lack of ethical teach* 
ing. For this the ehmination of Osiris was no doubt brgely respon¬ 
sible. Not tliat his mytli had ever been deeply spinruai. but it had 
recounted the triumph of good over evil and had told ot wifely 
devotion and filial piety'. The fiiucraJ cult still retained much of its 
outer forms, but these were nosv robbed of tlieir fbmier nieanmg.^ 
Large scarabs were stUl inserted in the mtimniy, but the insenptions 
no longer implored the heart to refrain fioin bearing svitness 
against the deceased w'heu Ins carilify deeds were weighed in die 
babiicc, Usbabii-figures (above, p. 32) were still bi vogue, but no 
longer relieved their ow'iier front the duty ot agricultural bbour in 
the netherworld. It seems likely diat Akhciiatcn’s dogma never 
penetrated deeply* into die consciousness of the masses. The work¬ 
men's viUage of kl-'Aiiiima has brought to light various traces of 
the older worship, amulets of die d^va^f-like god Bes, die sacred 
eye of Horus and the like. Hie frill extension of die new faith 
requires liirtlier investigation. Memphis cerpiiily iiad a temple 
the Aten,-* .md scattered up and down in die country', diough nor 
north of Heliopolis in the f^elr-a, fragments of Atenisf reliefs have 
been found. With regard to Nubia see above, p. aaj. 

Akhcnatcf] has soiticrimes been credited widi a desire to found 
a universal religion. The texts lend but little supporr to this sup¬ 
position. It is true that the great poem above traiubted meritioiis 
both Syria and Nubi.i, but it fxntld hardly fail to be knowm that the 
same sun shone upon Tgypt ami these countries alike, nor that dies' 
were irrigated by rain ins lead ol'by the Nile imiiidarion. Of prt'pa- 

' l«. 711. 
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gandist clji>n: in the north there is iw mdteation. On die C0iitTiir)'» 
the king's interests appear to have been ahnosi paroehiaL In his 
citchusiasm ftir the tcntple serviees. tliese celebrated in full sunlight, 
not as formerly in dark closcd-in chapels, he was tints iilitig to 
trouble himself witli foreign affairs. For tlic same reason the diargc 
of padhsm brought against him ovcnhoois the niark. it is an oihrn 
repeated accusaaon that b)' his sloth and his hatred of war lie threw 
away die great Egj'ptian empire built up in Palestine and Syrb by 
Tuthmosis HI. The wliolc question needs recuusidcradon in the 
light of the ever increasing infonmiion being gathered about those 
coinuries through archaeological and plidologica] research, k may 
even be doubted whether die ttntcli vaunted Egyptian empire 
ever csisu'd. The defoai of Mitaniii by Tnthniosis I may have 
brought about an attempt in that direction, but tliere is no evidence 
that his success was toJlowed up in the next two reigns. It w'ould be 
pcrveise to minimize the splendid achievement ofTqthmosis lit, 
but this started with the uprising of a vast coalition of petts' Pales- 
tiimu and S)Ti.iti duEibins, and even after Mitaimi hud again been 
vanejuished, thincen more separate campaigns were needed in 
order to maintain the Egyptian su2cr3inr\'. We may guess, though 
it is little more tliaii guesswork., tliat while the seaports were 
strongly held. tiiili£ar\^ governors W'cte stationed at key-points. At 
all events the many small rity’-states among which the entire coun¬ 
try' was dh'ided will have considered themselves at most as vassals 
of Pluraoh, to whose paatecdon tlu y looked as the least of several 
evils. Dissensions among themselves will have prompted them to 
seek lielp wherever they could find it, and Egypt was not always 
judged to be the safest power to which to cum. It is wrong to 
regard Akhctiatcii as the wile Pharaoh responsible for the loss of 
Egyptian prestige. Amenophis IM was at least ctjually to blame. 
Several letters addressed to him by Aldzzi ofKarna complain bit¬ 
terly that his faLlute to send troops is enabling Aitugania, the ruler 
of Kadesh, to win over several other local princes to the side of the 
hlittites^' and tlie people of Tunipin another letter,- diic ^lerhaps to 
Akbenaren, declare that for twenty years past tlicy had been beg¬ 
ging for aid, but tltat none had come. A very large proportion of 
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the ■ Ani^itiia Icrtc«> is conccnictl with, desperate appeals by Rihad- 
di, the nitrcnt ar Byblos. to obtain help against 'Abdushirta, who 
was the of Amor, at diat tune the coastal district cxtciiditig 
from tilt level ot the Lebanon northss’ards as tar as Aradus, ^Abdia- 
sliirta and after his assassination his sons and, chief among diem 
Azim, sverc. in spite of some eaily pretences, invecer^ encruies of 
Egypt, first allying tlu-nisclvcs to those enemies of tht fliaraoh 
known as the Kaphu {p- Sa-ga2 'cut-throae' and later to 

die Hittites. The long drawn-out story of Ribaddi S attempt to 
maiiitain his loyalty* to Egypt belongs to the liistory of Palcstiue 
and Syria radier than to diat oJ Egypt and, fasciiiacing as is to 
drama, it is too complex to be up here. Butsinec W'c sn^ 

later have to reckon seriously w ith the aggressive might of the 
Hitritcs, at least a paragraph must now be devoted to their emer¬ 
gence ill the nortli Syrian arena. 

The ethnic tenn Hittites conws to us from tlic Old Testanicnt. 
where it Lt the designation ot one oi a number of peoples whom 
die Israelites found inhabiting Palestine when tlicy entered the 
Pronujcd Land. It is only a slender thread ol descent that connects 
diem with die great nariun of die Khatti witli whom we have now' 
to deal, but in sdiobrly usage due name Hittites Im conic to stay, 
and no attempt will here be made to disown it. Nor can space be 
des'oted to die steps w hich led through noithcm Syria m tlic dis- 
coven^ of the Hitritc capital of Khattusas in Anatolia sonic So nides 
due e^lst of Ankara and only half as much .again to the south oi dm 
Black Sea, Excavations begun in 1906 by Hugo Winckler brought 
to light in this niountain fastness neat the village of Boghazkoy a 
roval archive comprising about 10.000 cuneiform t.iblcts written m 
a language wluch. after pn>hmged research, proved to belong to 
the ind(>Europcan family. Happily the content was to a large fx- 
Dcnt historical in diameter and pnsvided precise details concenung 
foreign relations both hetbre and after the period w ith which wo 
have been concerned in this diaptcr. An «l>scuic age tor which 
sources of intonnadoii are w-anring was bnuight to an end at a 
somewhat uncertain date in die middle of the fifteenth century b.C. 
by Tudlialiyas 11 . usually regarded as the founder oi the Hiititc 

1 .Merttr lii], pp. lift-' 
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Empire. It must have been one of his predecessors whose envoys 
hroiiglit presents to Tuthuiosts 111 as already mentioned (p, ipj). 
However, a new period of Hittitc sveakness tibllowed, in the course 
of wliich Witajiivi rfcovcred from its defeat by Egypt and indeed 
became tbe dotninant power ia nonhem SjTia. As such, Mitainii 
stood in tile way ot Hittite espamlon to the south-east, just as 
Arzawa stood in its way to tlie west, To this stare of aifairs the 
accession of Suppiluliiinias about 1375 a,c. put an end. Suppikdiu- 
mas was a great warrior whose long reign, puiictuaicd w’ith suc¬ 
cessful diplomatic moves, as well as outstanding military' muniphs, 
concluded, after die murder of Tushratta, widi the leducdoii of 
Mitamii to the coiiduion of a buffer state between himself and the 
rising might of Assyria. Not long afterwards Mitanni disappcjired 
as a kingdom to be reckoned w ith, leaving die Hittitcsasthc virtual 
dictators in die entire region west of die Euphrates; and so dicy 
remained thmughoiu the whole ol the following ccnmr\'. At tire 
begiuimig of Suppiluhumas’s teign lie wrote to the ftiiure Akhena- 
tea referring to the death of his father Atnciiophis III' and remind¬ 
ing him of an unfulfilled promise to send him some statues of gold 
and silver; apan from one more incomplete letter from tile El- 
* A mama lind svhicli may have had Suppiluliumas as its author, 
direct cmnimiiiicatious between the Hinttes and Egypt appear m 
have ceased for a w hile; SuppiJuIiumas can luvc had but little use 
for so supine a etirrespondtiit, 

For the rem,itndcr of Akhciiaten’s reign documents of lustorical 
import arc entirely lacking, and we arc dependent upon what can 
be gleaned from the mins at El-'Amima. Tlic second daughter 
hicketaccti died, and the mtniming at lier funeral was gmphically 
depicted on the walls of the great royal tomb.* At some rime or 
other alter year ij tile Queen Nclcititi seems to have fallen into 
di^race, unless she too had died; in a particular budding named 
Mamaten to the south ot the city' her name is cotistaiiily erased uitd 
replaced by that of die eldest daughter Mcry'ra 111011,3 whose husband 
Smenkhkar^ for a short space succeeded Aklictiaien upon the 
tlirone. The telaiionship between this ephemeral king and his 
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father-in-law is mystfritnis. There is a stela’ where two kings are 
sluvwn seated together on most affretioiiate tenns, and though the 
cartouches contain hieroglyphs, they must be Akiscuaten and 
Suicnkhkar^ rcspectieciy. Anotlicr peculiar fact is that in ati alter¬ 
native form of SnienLlikarct*s Nomcti he is caiiedi Nefenieinia ten- 
beloved of Wa'cnret,- the first clcnieiu in wJuch is the tiaiiic that 
had aKvaj's been borne by Queen Nelcrtiiii while the second ele- 
tneiit Wafeiire* Is a standing epitltet of Aklicnaten; thus it looks as 
though Smciihlikarct had displaced the queen in the king s favour. 
In the abseuce of any double datings the hypothesis of a co-rcgcucy 
tnust remain doubtful. In a tomb at El-’Amama^ where Akiiciiatcn 
was shown together witli It is spouse rewarding the tonib-owmer 
With gold their cartouches were replaced by those of Snicnkhkarc^ 
and Mer\‘tiniQn, which may well indicate that the older king had 
perished before Itis v'oungcr associate left El-'Amarna tor Thebes. 
Tim the latter step was actually taken is attested by a hieretic graf¬ 
fito of his third year .at Ktiriia in which tine Pwah, a ‘scribe of the 
offerings of AtuEin in the Majisiou ot 'Ankhkhepcuic^ (ibis the Pre- 
iioinen of Sinenkhkare') at Tlicbes’ iiuiites a liymn to the ancestral 
god.* Hence it b dear that Akhciiaccii's son-in-law and former 
iavotirite was (he first to abandon the Aten licresy. A few rings 
firom El-'Amania and the fragmein; of a relief from Memphis^ arc 
among the oidy ocher relics of cliis sliorc reign, apart from the Bint 
possibility that \vc may actually possess the niutnniy of die young 
renegade. 

For a considerable nine die storm-clouds hat! beeti gatlictiiig 
arrniiid the iinforttinacc rciomierh person, but sve have no exact 
knowledge as to how' Ins adven into us career remiinatcd. Jar-scaiings 
of year 17 arc known, but this svill have been the last. There are 
good grounds tor thinking that his Impe of burial in the ipadous 
tomb at El-‘AniAma whkh he liad planned for hitnsclf and his 
faiTiily was never fiilhllcd. The shattered tragnients of four red 
granite sarcopliagi found their way troni the site to the Gaim 
Museum.’‘and Hcndlebury unearthed parts of Akhcnatcnh magnifi¬ 
cent alabaster t^iopic chest,* explicitly observ'ing that this had 
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ncvct been used, ai ii wai quite ututained by die black resinous 
substance seen in oilier royal tombs. It is evidcuc due the avenging 
hauct ot die tradition aJiscs had here been hard ar wtirk. The prol> 
Icm now shifts to Thebes. In 1907 archaeologists employed by the 
American tnillioiiaire Theodore M, Das'is chanced upon a tnucli 
ravaged tomb in thcBibaiieUMoluk winch wasat first over-hasdiy 
acclaimed as that of Queen TiycJ For this there was the excuse that 
the battered remains of a large gold-cos'cred shnne were found, the 
inscriptions of which declared that it had been made by Akhenaten 
for his mother. But there was alsit a much disfigured and patched- 
up coiTm which contaiiurd a munmvy, and this mummy the onit- 
neni physiologist Ellior Smith pnsnoiuiccd to be that of a m.iii. 
The proininciiLC of the name of Akhenaten upon the coffin now 
seemed a clear iitdtcaiiun that its occupant had been none other 
than the heretic king himself, and this remained the accepted 
Opinion until in J 9 l 6 Darcssy^ produced evidence that the original 
owTicr oi the coffin had been 1 woman whom he believed to have 
been Queen Tiyc, bur tliai it had been brer adapted to rcten c tlic 
remains of a king: Darcssy’ felt unable, however, to give credence 
to the vtesv that the king in question was Akhenaten, his own 
tipinion being that Tuttankhaniuti was the inlctidcd ixcnpant. In 
1931 Engcibacli took tip the controversy afresh,^ .md the tomb of 
Ttit*anfch.imun having been discovered in the meantime, tlie candi¬ 
date chosen forthcowncidiipnfthe mummy now became Smenkh- 
karct. In that view Engdbacb was strongly supported by D. E. 
Dem', w'ho as the result ot a careful rc-cxaniinaitoii of tlic skull 
declared that it could not possibly have been that of Akhenaten, 
but Iiad belonged to a much younger man.* Tlic contradictory- 
Judgemeiusofrvvo very distinguished physiologists being mvoived, 
this aspeer of the problem must remain undecided, but as regards 
the coffin. C. .Aldrcdliai produced argimictics which go fartowards 
a final solution of the problem, Uecalliiig the splendour of Tut- 
rankhamun's funerary equipment witli its four coffins, one of solid 
gold, he maintains that Akhenaten muse certainly have made simi¬ 
lar arrangemaits for himself so that the rather second-rate cofTin 
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ll>und in the Theban tomb could not conceivably be one which the 
heretic king had de^signed for his own qbsnjuics. Various archaeo- 
logiol foamrea, Aldrcd continues, cotifirtn diat tlie intended occu¬ 
pant had been a woman, though no positive icsdroony remains lo 
show which of die *Amant3 princesses she was. Decisive above ail 
for the (act diat this icnule coffin had been adapted for Akhenaten 
iiimsdf was a bronze uraeus-serpcin bearing his name in its bter 
form; no doubr diis had been later afiiTted to the forehead, fiquaiiy 
important as evidence arc die four magical bricks fiiimd in the tomb 
placed Ill therr right respective positions;’ these too carr}’ Akhen- 
aten^s cartouche, and didr presence is cicplicable oiUy if they were 
deemed to be pcrtomiing their proper function of pro leering the 
king jg aim t evil spirits. Accordingly it is certain that the persons 
who arranged the burial believed, rightly or wrongly, that they 
were burying Akhenaten hinisclf. In our opinion it is a plausible 
hypothesis that a fcw of his faithful followers had salvaged from 
the tomb at El-'Aiuama as much foncrar)' funiitiirc as they could, 
aud liad transported it to Thebes to give so me semblance ofa decent 
interment to the master whom they had revered ahnosi as ,1 god. 
If Dern^'s verdia w^erc correa, even in this List act of loyalty dicy 
would Iiavc been mistaken, and it tlnm would become conceivable 
that Aklicnatcn’s body lud been tom to pieces and thrown to the 
dogs, of die execration in which he was held not long after liis 
death there is tio doubt, .ind a couple of generations later he was 
referred to as 'the enemy of Aklietaten'.* El-'Ainama was forthwith 
.ibandoncd, never agabi to be used as a place of residence; hence the 
tniportancc of its rum.s as revealing whar an Egyptian capital was 
like at a definitely fixed moment. 

Smenkhkaret’s successor w-ts that Tutsanhliamiin svliosc name 
willtcniain forever famous onaccbimtol the sensational discovery 
of his tomb by How'ard Carter in Since he was little inoie 
dial I cighcceti years of age when be died, and yctliad reigned for a 
foil cighr, he must have been a mere child w'heti lie came to the 
throne. When the miivrappitig of the mummy revealed Ills face, 
the discoverers were so much struck by its resemblance to that of 
Akhenaten that they ainjctmrcd him to be die latter’s son b)' an 
^ JEA 2}, * Gardiisirrr iStri, ju S-j/Erl mv* 
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unofHda] inaniagci other schofars believed that they had found 
evidence of his being a son of Anienophis III; it is better to admit 
dial nothing indefinitely known about his parentage. He niay well 
have owed his kingly title to his wife ^Ankhesnatniiii. the third 
daughter of Akhenaten and Ncfottiii. During her parents' lifetime 
she had been known as ^AnkhcscEipaten, btii like her husband Tut- 
tankhaten bad expelled the rcicreiicc to the hated siub-god from her 
name as soon as iliey turned their backs on El-Aniania, This must 
have been at the earliest possible moment, since no trace ol them 
has been found on that site except a few scarabs.' There are diih- 
cultics arising from ‘Ankbesnamun’s age which shall here be stated 
without any attempt to soK-e them. Jn the tomb svcrc found two 
human foccnscs. both probably fomalc, which must surely have 
been hers, and a slab of stone fotind at Ashmunen meiidocis a small 
daughter bearing the same name as hers but adding to it the dis¬ 
tinguishing epithet 'the child'. On the strengt!) of the presence on 
the same slab of the cartouche of her father Akhetiatcd, on inces¬ 
tuous marriage of the two after Tuttaiikbamun s death lias been 
suggested, but quite uiijusrifiabiy.^ Even more tenuous arc the 
grounds on wliich a union whth the aged ofBciaJ Ay lus been de¬ 
duced.* It is the conviction of the ptcscur wTitcr that the virtue of 
this bcaudfrii young queen has been unjustly hTipugncd, thougii as 
will be seen hereafter, she was by no means averse in her wid(.>w- 
hnod to die diought of a second mamage, and tliat w'iih a fotcigner. 

Tnriatikhamuji appended to his name the cpidiet ‘Ruler of south¬ 
ern On*, which means tlat he regarded Thebes as his principal city. 
Accordingly the large stcla^ which lie caused to be erected near the 
Third Ryloii of the temple of Kamafc portrays him making offer¬ 
ings (o Amun aud Mut, though as sovereign of the whole of Egypt 
he also claimed to be beloved of Atum Harakhti at HcUopolb, and 
of Rtah at Memphis. The long iiucripdou is expressed along the 
usual conventional linoi, but diere is one passage which evidently 
corresponds pretts' accurately to die historic truth: 

His Majesn’ arose as kuig, the temples of the gods and god¬ 
desses, begiiimjig from Elepliaiiriuc down to the tmnhes of the Delta 

* Petne, 7VH PL ij. * ta*. 
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hud fultcn iiuo decay, their dirincs lud falJcii inEO dcsabtioii aiid bcc<smc 
rums twdfgrown with Vi-ecds, dicir chapeb ai though tliry had Eievcr 

beet) uQtl their halfs ^ervitig as footpaths. The land w^s topsy-^nrvy and 

the gods tunned their baLk> on this land^ il messengers were sent EO 
Djahi (S^Tia) to extend the boundaries of Ej^'p^t they liad no success, 
if one huitiblcti onesdi to a god to ask a dung from him, he did not 
come, and if pmver was ntade Eo a goddess, licwisc she never came*.. - 
Bui aitcr inanv My Majesty ats^M: u|Kin the scat of his Either^ and 
ruled over the tcrriiorics of Horus* the Black Land and the Rtd Lnind 
being under hh supervisioiu 

The text goes i>D u> say that whilsr the king was in hh palace of 
tile House of ^Ak]ic[>crl^rc^ (Tuthiiiosis t) at Memphis^ he took 
counsel with liis iicart as to how he tnight best placate Amuii and 
the other gods* the fiishionirig of richly bejewelled statues and the 
hkc being regarded os the best w^ay of securing the fcnew^al of their 
^vours. There Ls no donbr that Tnt^ankbamuri and ills aJ^T^icrs did 
their utmost to propiebte angey^ heaven. For example, at Luxor a 
va<;t pcriiitv’fe hall was superbly decorated by him with rchefr*- illav* 
tratiug tlicgrcat festival of Amcn-Rc^ wicn the god paid his annual 
visit to tlic neighbouring more soutlierly temple, but Itis author¬ 
ship of this spl^nhd achievement was very^ nearly oblitcraced by 
the usurping hand oi his sucecsorp There arc a fow' other ofScial 
buildirigs of this reign, hut noiie of sufiicieiu interest to be men- 
tioned in the present account. Of outstanding impoLtance, however, 
h the finely paiuEeti Theban tomb of his Nubiim viceroy Muy. 
where the "details of his admhuitrativc province extending from 
El-Kab CO Kapata are graphically illustrated, Huy was tints \n 
control of die principal gold-bearing ariea; the El- Ainania letters 
iicvcr tire oi regarding Egypt as the land where gold is as plentiful 

asduscl. I 

A tiny piece of gold-lcai dist.x)vercd by ~l heodore Da\TS ^ €oI“ 
laboratttrs iEJ a niud-fillcd chamber in die Bihan cl-Moluk is monr 
rcvcolintt than many a more pretentious object.-^ Here is depicted 

^ I bis cudvctuifiujl phnse uce^i iitit be oken w prove tW TiiEtankhamim ww 
rully * iou of Akilcfuicu. 

* W. Wuli; Datykitut: Prsi khH Vpft. LitlWig, lyjl. 
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Tut^mkhaniuEi followed by His wife ns he sLitids poised to slay an 
enemy whom he lias grasped by the hair of his liead. To die left, 
sllowii as a £ui-bcarcr w'ith hand upraised in adoration, b the al¬ 
ready often tnentioned god's father Ay. It is highly douhttiil 
whether Tut*aiihhaniun was ever engaged in any mditary* or semi- 
mihtary exploit, but this presentation ol Ay points to a moment 
when he was the actual power behind die throne, but claimed no 
more than diat. Anodier fragment from the same source gives him 
the title of vizier,' Uefbre Tuttimkliamun died, however, Av had 
already assumed kingly titles, or, in other words, posed as a co* 
regent. As such he is represented in die rough paintings on the wads 
of Tuf^ankhamuii s burial-chamber, W'hcre he conducts the youth¬ 
ful king s ftuicrary' obsequies,^ 

Until Aklienateii broke tlic sequence by hb departure to El- 
'Amania every Pharaoh since Tuthmosb I had made himself a 
grandiose comb in the Biban cl-Moilk, and in die two succeeding 
dynasties the same course was pursued. But not one of diesc tombs 
had escaped die depredatiom of robbers. The reliefs displaying the 
mysteries of the netherworld still temaiued to adorn die walls of 
die long galleries, and one or two sarcophagi niight also be found, 
perhaps even a despoiled royal inutinny. But of all the treasures 
that the kings had hoped still to possas in die fumte life hardly a 
fraguietit had been left. Only one ruler belonging to this long 
period was unaccouJited for; there was a cliance that the tomb of 
Tutfatikhampn might have eluded the grn^cd of the marauders. It 
was with diis remote possibility in mind ch.at Howard Carter, 
working on behalf of the Earl cf Carnarvon, had doggedly advo¬ 
cated the continuance of digging which had thus far proved -very 
unlurrative, A la-st chance having been conceded Ftntune proved 
favourable. A sealed door Kang deep and hidden by the debns 
heaped over it when die tomb of Ramesscs VI was cut our of ifie 
hiUside pointed the way into a set of four rooms of winch the tw<i 
inner ones were almost intact, whereas die outermost contained 
fuminirc hastily rearranged after having been plundered by robbers 
and the remaining fourth chamber beliind it ser%’cd a.s a duniping 
ground for Jisjettii mmiini which could tiot be easily mended. The 

* Op. BL, fu IJJ, IJ, J, * Jinn. Sttr. xnviiL 641C 
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tomb was iu Tact that of TuKajiJdianiun. The contents of the hoiit 
room surpassed anything that an excavator in Egypt liad ever wit¬ 
nessed or dreamt of (PL XVi): great couches, dtairSt painted and 
inlaid caskets, alabaster vases, a superb throne, a pile of overtutned 
chariots, to mention only some of the tneasnres. Bur we must not 
linger here to describe the details of tliis extraordinar)' iind. Suffice 
it to say that when three mouths later the plaster particioii guarded 
on both sides by sentinel statues was broken down there was re^ 
vealcd a great gilt and faience shrine ultimately f.jund to contain 
three more gilt shrines, one inside the other; within these w'as the 
huge yellow quartzite sarcophagus serving as receptacle for three 
niagiiihcent coffins, the iimcrmon of pure gold. last ot all was dis* 
closed the roval mummy with its splendid gold mask and an almost 
Ovenvheimhig wealth ot jewels between the UTuppings. It is 
impossible to overestimate the importance of this discovery for 
archaeology and as a sample of what other Pharaonic burials may 
have been like, hut it must be adimned that its additiijn to our 
liistorical knowledge has been meagre. Tiie age ui the young king 
and the tact that his successor the gods fatlicr Ay conducted die 
liuitTary ceremonies have already been mentioned; it remains to 
state thar tlie comparatively humble tomb in winch he was laid 
amid such splendour w‘as cluarly not meant for liim. The great 
shrines had been so hastily assembled that they were orientated con¬ 
trary to the dirtvtiotis painted on them*’ The quartzite sarcophagus 
and its granite lid were not mates, and tiierc is much more csddence 
of the scurrj* widi which TtiPankhaniun w'as consigned to what 
aspired to be his ‘house of eternity’. There is in> turdier testimony 
to tcH what part Ay played in all this, but he is known to have 
reigned into liis fourth year,^ when he was succeeded by a monarch 
of a vers’ diHerctit calibre, 

We must not, however, tuni our handts upon Ay without men¬ 
tioning some tacts which many historians Iiavc ignored, wliile 
othets have held diametrically oppostid view’s cotiLXTning them. 
There is, at .xll events, an incontestable affinity betsveen him and 
that Yuia whom we have itceti to liave been the hither ot Queen 
Tiye and conscquentlv the f3ther-bi-*law of Amcnophii HI (p. 

* .iwr, Sftr. *1. ijA £ ' I'M V, iz. 
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Biidi prefixed to dicir naitie the epitliei 'god's tidu;/, which in 
some cases appears to iignifv htdc more dvin a person oradvanced 
age and rccognhtcd respectability. Yuii in his tomb at Thebes tmte 
the title ‘overseer of liorses’, while Ay at El-'AmArna is ‘overseer 
of all the horses of His Majesrj'’. Evai more rcnrarkahle b the con¬ 
nexion of both with the town of Akhinim, where Yoii was a 
prophet of Mui as well as siipetintcndeiu of that god’s cattle,' and 
where King Ay creacd a shrine and left a long inscriptiou-’Just as 
Yuia s wife "^uia vras the mo diet of Queen Tiyc, so Queen TeVt 
the spouse of King Ay. had previously been the iiiirse of Queen 
Nefertiti. Little wonder if, in view of these facts, P. E. Mewbetry 
propounded the theory that Yuli and Ay. as well as tlieir wives 
TJuia and Tcy, ■were actiully idenrical.^ It must be understood ilut 
the names which, in a purely conventional manner, we render in 
these divergetit w.ays, offer no real obstacle to diis thci^ry i sudi is the 
nature of hieroglyphic writing at dib ptritid that we cannot be sure 
if what appears to W writtctiis Yuia may not has'c been pronounced 
Ay. and similarly -vi'idi the names of the wives. Chronologically, 
however^ Newberry's view, which he liimselfnes'cr puhlidied, is 
absolutely impossible, since, [iiorcovcr, the mummies of both Yuii 
and Tjiiia, evidently very aged people, were dbcoverccl in their 
Thcb.in tomb, it would be necessary to assume that Yuia or Ay, 
whichever pninunciatioti w'c rnight prefer for him, had before lib 
death been forced to renounce hri kingly tide, anti to res’crt to the 
position of a commoner, C. Aldrcd has made the plausible sug¬ 
gestion'* that the future monareh Ay was the son s)f Yuia; this 
certainly would explain the siiiitLirity of dieir titles and their close 
connexion with Akhniim, but b unsupported by any tlcfinite evi¬ 
dence. Needless to say, the tomb whicli AkJieriaten had granted to 
Ay 3t El-^AmariLi wa5 never used. On Ay*$ rctutii to Thebes ami 
to ordiodo'sy he caused a sepulchre tu be prepared for himself in 
the western valley of the Biban cl-MolCik near that of Amciiophis 
IlLs It is a small affair, ami only otic room ar die end of the passage 
approaclied by a flight of sreps is decorated. The religious scenes 
show aclosc rcscinblaiiec to thoie in TiiPankhaniun's burial eliain- 

' Th. M, Datu, ‘fTN* mrJ TfUiTpru, Lcfiuloti, 1^07, pp, j, 7, 
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bcr, but dicrc i'v a picture of the king towUng iu the inarsitcs ior 
which analogies are fbuDct only in the totnbs ol non-toyal person-' 
ages. The rO(Se"<oloured granite sarcophagus, later broken to pieces, 
excited the admiration of the early Egyptologists, Throughout the 
tomb the cartouches have been erased. 

An extraordinary’ event that dates from the rime iiiimcdiatcly 
following the death of TutfankhaniQu has now to be recorded. This 
is a cuncitbrm text' (Quoting a letter addressed to the Hittite kuig 
Suppiluliumas by a young widow, \v!io can only have been ^Aq- 
khesnamun, though what appears to have been her uamc lias 
through Some error received a distorted tbmi. She explains that 
she has no son, and begs the Hittite king to send one of his own to 
marry her and pcomistis that he shall be acknowledged as the 
Pharaoh. SiippiluUuinas is sceptical about the ganiincness of this 
recjucst and dispatches an otfleial to investigate. The widi>w uidig- 
uautly protests her Iwta fidis, and a young Himre pnucc was 
finally granted, but was murdered on the w^y. This led ti> a war 
against Egypt^ dioiigh nothing is known about it Irom Egyptian 
sources. 

The accession of Ay's successor Haremhab o ifers a rcmiiidcr that 
for Dyn, XVIU no mention has been made ot \iajietho. For good 
reason, since the names of the iLxtcen kings given by Aftjcanus and 
the fourteen rcca^rded by Eusebius appear in an incredibly garbled 
fomi. some ot them wholly uiircoognu^ablc; moreover, the last two 
arc eertaiiily to be identified with Ramcsscs U -ind Mcrcnptah and 
rightly reappear in Maiictho's Dyn. XiX, Harciufiab is named 
twice, firsc as Or us imnicdiatcly after that Amenopliis Ihruoui in 
connexion with die statue known as the Vocal Memnon (above, 
p, 209) and secondly as the Armais wlnim the Greeks eejuated with 
Danaus and around whose person and that of his brother Sethos 
was spun a complicated roniancc. for the sequence s)t the Dyn, 
XVlII kings vfc have not only die evidence of the moniinietits. but 
also tltat of the Abydos and Sakkaraking-lhits, which, understand* 
ably ignoring Aklicnaten and his rhice successors as tainted with 
Atctiism, place Haremfiab immediately alter Atnenophis li!. thus 
agreeing with the Orosol Maneiho. It is a curious tiling that while 
t Tnnibted A^-ET, p. j»W * Op, dl., p. JVS-I. 
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the Maiicdio presented by his c^cerptors betrays mudi tibvious 
confusinji, his Icngtbii oi tci^ in several eases approximate to 
teaiicy and coiisequeiitly, t|iou|'h they can never be wholly trusted, 
nevertheless eaimpt be wholly igttoted. In giving 36 or 38 years to 
Oros, Eusebius may have eomc pretty near to I he truth, tor wc 
possess a gra^to believTcl to belong to his vear 27,* and it ts clear 
that when an inscription of the time sif Raniesses Li speaks of a 
law-suit as having taken place in Horeniltab's tit^ -riinth year, this 
includes the memy-eight or thirt) years from tlic death of Aiiicno- 
phis Ill to that oi King Ay, Let it be fcmembcnccl, however, that in 
these chronological matters we have to content ourselves widi mere 
approximanoiis. The letter of ^Aiikiiesnamuti to Suppiluliumas, 
when compared with that of the Hitntc king to Akluuiatcn at die 
bcginuiiig of his reign, adds some slight confirmation, since if W'e 
allow seventeen years to Akhcnaten and eight to Tut<aukhamtiti, 
we find diat these twenty-five years fall within Suppiluliumas’s 
forty years {l 37 i“fJ 35 as calculated or conjectured by scJiolars 

in the parallel held of study. 

It seems appropriate to regard Hareniliab os belonging neither to 
XVJll nor to Oyti* XIX, but as occupying an holated position 
between them. His parents are unknown, and there is no reason to 
^nk that royal blood flowed in his vcijis, thiiugh it is possible that 
it may have done so in the veins of hh spinsc M utnodjme. No chil¬ 
dren of theirs arc recorded, so that .^ny kinship w’ith the first ruler 
of Dyu- XIX cannot be afTitmcd, md indeed k improbable. There 
is a fine statue hi die Ttmn Museum^ portraying husband and witc 
together, witii a long iuscttption on the piindi where hisjmimtw to 
Thebes to be crowned is recounted after a vaguely expressed pre¬ 
face dealing with bis -auteecdents. Thence we" leant t£t he was a 
nanve of the unimportant town of Hncs on the cast bank of the 
Nile some iro miles from Cairo, and diac it was to the favour of 
the local falcon-god Homs diathcowedbisadvancetucnL As usual, 
the language employed to narrate fus career k so fiow-ery diat only 
with difficulty can solid historical facts be extracted from it. A 
passing reference to his being summoned mto the rova] presence 
when 'the l>abcc fell huo rage* seems to liint tliat be faced the 
' Thi*, howcTcr, ti d<IllbI^i w Cfd iii, lij-i. ^ JK4 xs«i*. ij fT with PI u. 
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w rath of Akiiciutcn successfully. Me tells us diat ‘lie acted as vice* 
regent of the T wo Lands over a pctiod ot many years and the verb 
here used agrees so well with die substantive in the tide'vicenegctit 
(or ‘deputy') of tltc king' found on ses'enl monuments that we 
have teastsn to think of Itim as canying on the government in the 
north while the heretic king was absorbed in his religious celcbra- 
tioiu far away in die south. 

The tomb at Sakkaia* dates from a time when ^cmliab had no 
thought of occupying a place amid the proud succession ot the 
Pharaohs. Added to Im principal rank of'great commander of the 
army of the Lord of the Two Lands' are sncii epithets as ‘whom 
the Ungchose out of dieTwo Lajids to administer diehvo regions' 
and again 'envoy ot'the king in fixint of the army to the sou them 
and northern laiids’. If the second of these epithcK fails to carry 
con viction in view of the circumstances of the times, still less can 
we trust a traditional third which represents him as ‘accompany¬ 
ing the king m lus gomgs in the southern and northern country .* 
The wondcrtul reliefs in the tomb, now scattered among many 
museums, so exclusively display him as an aenve military com¬ 
mander that w'c Cannot deny some realit\' to tiis implied w;xrlikc 
campaigns, tliough no sober recital remains to testify' to them. Of 
particular interest is a picture where Harcinliab, loaded with golden 
necklets, stands before the king“W'hose irnage together ivith thiic of 
the sjuccn has not siirviv'ed—and announces the visit ot a number 
of foreign princes.^ He then turns to a group of Lgyptian officers 
and officials and reports to diem the message of the Pharaoh- From 
the niudi-damaged legends appended to this scene the following 
is excerpted: 

And ,, * [it lui been reported that'] some forcjgjicrs who know not 
(how) they may live arc conic from (?)**. their countries ate hiuigry. 
and they live like rhe aniinab of the desert, [and their ci)ild|rcii(?) . , - 
the Great of Strength will send his mighcv' arm in front of [his army? 
... and will I destroy them and plunder their towii(s) and cast fire [intol 
... land]... the fotdgn counmes wiil(?) set others in their places. 

This extract isshown exactly as found in the original hieroglyphs; 

* l*M tit. t9y-7; JHA saoiiit. i fL * CautfaisT. IM. ti, jSs- 
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nochuig could better illustrate the condition ormajiy of the texts 
upon which the historian of Ancient -Hgypt to rely for his 
knowledge. In the early days of our science it was doubted by many 
whether the Harenihab who made this tomb for himself was really, 
in spite of its exceptional beaut\\ the future king, hut die uraeus- 
serpeiit later added to his brow* leaves no doubt about the tnatcer. 

If as seems almost certain, the Meinpliite tomb belongs to the 
reign ot Akhenaten, die duties of I^cmliab at that time will have 
been mainly military. A Jxagnicjit now muhid tells Jiow he was 
sent as king's envoy to the region of the sun-disk s uprising and 
returned tit iiiumph; but no details arc giv^cn. Under Tutrankha- 
mun lie w'ill have served rather as an administrators a statue from 
Memphis amd another from Thebes depict liim as a roval scribe 
wiiriiig dots’ll his sovereign’s coimuaiids.* A luticrary proccssioit 
represented in a tomb-relict shows him taking precedence over the 
two viziers existing at that time.^ The Turin statue makes no refer¬ 
ence to his relations with Ay, bur simply goes on to relate how his 
god Horus brought liini southsvards to Thebes where he veas 
crowned by Amuii and received his royal titulary. After thb he 
returned downstream, wliich presumabiy mcaris that he had de¬ 
cided to make Memphis his capital. The rest of his life seems to 
have been devoted to restoring die ruined leniptes of the gods, 
rciiewiiig their ritual observances, and endowing them with fields 
and herds. One detail is significant: we are told diat the priests 
whom he appointed were cltosen from die pick of the army; clearly 
Haremhab tics er forgot Ids miliuiy upbringing. At the same tiino 
he was not ready U.' tolerate abuses that liad'ariseii through die 
ocnons of his soldiery. A sadly defective stela at Karuak* described 
the measures which he tcKsk to establish Justice throughout the 
land, hut tlierc is hardly a sentence well enough preserved to give 
a dear Idea of the grievances in t^uestion. We can at least see tJiat 
arbitrary' exactions had resulted in ordinary citizens being deprived 
of their boats with their cargoes, or again being bcatett and robbed 
of the Valuable hides of their cattle. The penalties imposed were of 
Stent severity, the malcfrciois iti die worst cases being docked of 

' ZAS mviii. 47 ffi * JE.H t IT » ZAS xtxm. P\, l ; It, jrt IT. 
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their nosci ind bauished to the fortres^own ofTjel on the Aiutic 
border, arid in the lesser eases punished with a hundred strokes and 
five open woiuids, Wert this unique insCTiptioii better presented, 
much would have been leamt about die reorganization of the 
countrj', for example its being kept in order by the division ot 
die army into two main bodies, one hi the north and another m tlie 
soutii, eadt under a separate comtiiaiider; or again the institution 
of law-courts in all the great cities, with the priests of the temples 
and the mayors of toivns as the judges; for all of whtdi services 
those who perfornicd them faithfully were to be suitably rew'aidcd 
by die king in person. 

Building was certainly Haremhab^s main preoccupation during 
his later years. At Kaniak lie took die first steps towards the crea¬ 
tion of the great Hyposiyie Hall, die compktionof whidi was the 
glorious achievement oi l^tnesss II;' lie also made hiuiscll respon¬ 
sible for the Ninth and Tenth Pylons to the south,- the former giv¬ 
ing him the welcomeopportimitv' of demolisliing consttuctions due 
to Akhenaten in the earliest stage of his career. The iuiuicuse avenue 
of ram-headed spliinxes niiitiing from Katnak to Luxor seems 
alstt to have been liis. At Luxor he usurped from Tut^ankliamun 
die magnifiecnl reliefs wliicli Tuifankiianmn had himself usurped 
or continued from Amcuophis lll.i Without here attempting to 
enumerate Harembab's various works elsewhere, w'e must never- 
diclcss mention iht attractive speos at the Gcbel Sihila+ where his 
triumph, red or ficatious, over the Nubians is graphically depicted. 
On the w est bank at Thebes he imdcrrook a vast futieFary temple 
that Ay had begun,* but of this no mote than the foundations 
remain. The indefatigable Tli. M. Davis fitunced t!ic c.xcavation in 
the BEb^ el-Moluk winch ted to the discovery^ of Haremhab's 
spacious tomb,* wiifi its many decorations left unfniidied; themag- 
iiLficcnt sarcophagus, closely resembUng that of Ay, still occupies 
its appointed place in die burial-chamber. 

' Srtk, 7 " T'M \i. 5^ jf. ‘ Oj-. dc il loi-i, 
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THE RAMESSIDE PERIOD: (t) THE 
NINETEENTH DYNASTY 

AFTER the rocoven' from the religiousrcvoluaoa.Egypi was 
/\ a changed world, ii is not easy to define the exact nature 
^ \.of the changes, since there are many exceptions: yet it is 
impossible not to notice tlic marked deterioration of the art, die 
literature, and inilted the general cuimre ol the people. The lan¬ 
guage which they wrote approximates more closely to the vernacu¬ 
lar and incorporates niany tbreign w'ords: the copies of ancient 
texts arc hi credibly ciifcless, as if die scribes utterly failed to under¬ 
stand their weaning, Ac Thebes the tonibs no longer display the 
bright and happy scenes of cvciyday life which characterizedDyu, 
XV 7 !I, but concentrate rather upon the perils to be faced in the here¬ 
after; the judgement of die heart before Osim is a favourite theme, 
and the Book of Gates iUustrates the obstacles to be cncoimtcred 
during the nightly journey through die nctlicrworld. The less fre- 
i]ucnt remahis from Memphis show reliets of only slightly greater 
elegance. The (cmplc.s else where depict upon their walls many vivid 
representations of warfare, but the workmanship is relatively coarse 
and the c.'cplatiatory legends arc often more adulatory than in for* 
mative. In spite of all, Egypt stili presents an aspect of wonderful 
grandeur, which the grwter abund^cc of this period's motiumcncs 
makes better known to the pcesent-day tourist dtan die &r finer 
products of earlier tinics. 

Two Starnes found at Kartrak in igjj,' taken in conjunction with 
die famous Stela of the year +oo discovered at Tanis fiiK' yeans 
earlier (p, 165), prove die founder oftheN in'ETEE rrrfi Dtnastv 
to have been a man from the aotih-eustcrn comet oftheDeltawhom 
Haremhab miieti to the exalted rank of vizier. Prafincsse, as he was 
called until he dropped the definite article at the beginning of his 
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lumc to become the king known to us as ltamcs$<« I, was of rola- 
tlvcl)' (tumble origin, his father Sety ha^'ing been a simple ’captaiu 
of troops’. We can svcll imagine I^emhab as Itaving wisitcci to 
choose his main coadjutor front widiin his own mUitar)^ caste. The 
statues, practically duplicates of one another, portray Pra^ntesse as 
a royal scribe squatting upon liis haunches in the approved maniici 
of his kind. Tiic half-opened papyrus on liis lap enumerates die 
various high ofticcs to whkiv his lord had raised hiin. Besides the 
vtzieratc these include die posicious of supcriii ten dent of horses, 
fortress-commander, superintendent of the river-mouths, com¬ 
mander of the army of the Lord of die Two lands, not lo meiicion 
several priestly tides. Most sigtiiiicat'it of all is bis claim to have 
been ‘deputy of the King in Upper and Lower £gypt', as Harent- 
hab had been before liim. Prafmesse was an old man w’hcn be 
ascended the throne. He was noi destined to enjoy the royal power 
for long. Maiietho, as quoted by Josephus, allows liirn only one 
year and ftiiir months of rdgti, a span not Jiccessarilv contradicted 
by the daring in year 2 on (he sole dated tnomimeiit whidi we 
possess, a stela from Wady Haifa iiosv m the LoustcJ Even this 
appears to have been erected by his son and successor Serj' (Serhos 
I), who set up in the same place a stela almost identical in tenor and 
dated in year 1 of his own reign.- These two dociinicnis record the 
establishment at Euhen (Wady Haifa) of a tcmpic and new' offer- 
ings to Mln-Amun, for ivhose colt ptoplictSi. lector-priests, and 
ordinary priests were appointed, together witli male and female 
slaves from ‘the captures made by His Majesty '; these last words 
need net be taken too seriously in view' of the shocrncss of the 
reign, and indeed peace may at this time have been firm I v estab¬ 
lished in Nubia, wlicrc BesiQr,^ the King’s Son of Cush of Harem- 
liab s reign, W'ai possibly still in ciffice. Ranicsscs I's munumeuts iii 
other parts arc very scatity. A few' reliefs bearing Jtis ttame on and 
near the Second Pylon at Kamak suggest that he either itiirLsted or 
acquiesced in the stupendous change there from Kareinhab’s sipen 
court w'ith a centtiil double line of giant columns like that at Luxor 
to the great Hypostv'lc Hall which is anumg the chief surs'is'ing 
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woiidcR of F^haraotiic Egypt (see Pi. XVHI).* His own tomb iu the 
Valley of the Tonibs of the Kings was planned to rival in size that 
of kis predecessor, and only stopped short, doubtless s>witig to his 
death, at the chamber below the second flight of stairs, w-heic his 
sarcophagus may still be seen.* His cofihv and n>un«ny suffered a 
laa* not unlike that which befell the tnuminiesol other kings: from 
his ow’n tomb tliey were nwosported first to dtat of Sethos I, and 
tl)encc to the great cdchr at Dcr cI-Balui*^ 

The great ruler who occupied the throne for the next fifteen or 
more years was imbued with true aftVaion ajid loyalty cosvards his 
father. Bur filial piety has its limits, and in the imporranr limerars' 
sanctuary which Sethos 1 built for himself at Kunia, the northern- 
IIlost of tlie line oi temples fringing the westem desert at Tlichcs, 
he could spare only a few' rooms 10 fta to esses f* At Abydos, how¬ 
ever, he appended tO his own great temple a small chapel svith 
bcautifullv painted reliefs' and a fine stela in which be extolled the 
sirtucj of his progenitor.'' Yet lor all the rccognitiou svhich Sethos 
was prepared to i>ay his father, he W'as nor averse to regarding him¬ 
self as the inaugurator of a new period. This he shelved by means 
of the phrase ‘Hepetition of Uir tits’ appankd to datings of his fint 
and second regnal years, and by inserting die eorrcspondingepithci 
iu his Two-Ladies name and sometimes in his Horus-nanie, as had 
been done bv Animenemcs I at die begimiing ol Dyn. XU (p, 117). 
Bnt there may have been an additional reason for this. If the caku- 
lations of the astronomical cbrouologcrs arc sound, a new Sotliic 
period^ began about 1317 n.c:., soon after rhe time what Sedios I 
came to tlie throne. Now the Alexandrian matheniatidaii Theon, 
referring to the Sot hie pciHod. speaks of it as the era ’from Metioph- 
r«’, and this royal name has been interpreted by Struve, to I lowed 
by Sethe.** to be a slighdy eomipted form of the epithet iVfry-r»-J>dj 
‘Beloved of I'tab’ which Normally stands at the begin uing of 
Sethos’s second cartouche. This clever conjecture may iir may not 
be nght, 
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As a stranger &om the csttrcnic nortfi and with no royal fincai^c 
behind him, Scdios ran a serious risk of being viewed as an upsP^* 
The gods ol the lajid had by no means completely rccos^ercd t!:am 
the injuries mdictcd upon them by die parrisam of Atiienaicn. 
Here Sethos iotmd an opportunity of winning popularity" doubt¬ 
less It was with this in view diat he set about restoring the mutilated 
inscriptions of his ptEdccessors. But his cleverest move consisted in 
founding a temple whose maguifitence should vie w-ifo that of the 
very greatest (aiics of the capital cities. Abydos, the reputed home 
of Osiris, had alw'ay^bcena favourite site (or tlic buildint^ activities 
o( die Pltiraulis* but to ncnie of Secho^V predecessors h\id it oc¬ 
curred to honour the place on such a scale as he devised. His temple J 
together with rhe mysterious ccni^taph at the back ot it^ remains to 
tins Jay a place ot pilgniiiagc \viiich ui> cnterprisiiig sightseer would 
wiliiiigly ituvi . The reliefs ot the tvalls, in many cases sdJI retaining 
the brilliance of their original colours, display a delicacy and a per- 
tecTion of craftsmanship surprising on die rhreshnld o\ a period of 
undisputed Ji'cadeiice. The inherited name of Scy 'the Sethim' 
attests a devotion to the very god who had beeti the murderer of 
the Venera led mmen A ll the more neccssarv w'js It for him 

to plac.icn OsitiSt or ratlicr his powerful priesdioci'd. Despite Sctlios 
I % LwinIi expenditure on this great monument the arclinects whom 
he employed did not care to give Seth a place aincmg m divine 
occupatitSp at id even in Uicif wririug of the monarclf s name die 
hgurc ot Osiris Vi was prudently nsed in pbcc of the grotesque 
animalic iniage ol Jiis mortal enemy* By way of cornpcfisation, 
hi>w'cver, Osiris "was not permitted to be exclusively worsliipped 
here at Seth s expense. The temple svai conceived of as a nntional 
shrine. Beside Osiris, ehapds were set apart for Im wife hii and for 
his son Horns, these dircccon^riiuring die ag=OH>ld triad of Abj^dos. 
But nrighbctirifig their cJiapcls arc others ot equal and impor¬ 
tance dedicated to the three cliief gods of the capital cities, to AniQn 
‘■'^f Thebes p to Rtah oi Memphisp and to Rc^-Harakhn of Heliopolis- 
Nor was Setlios i eIxc man ro dissociate bintsclt iroiii tbis august 
company. It w’as lo his own cuh ihat he caused to be consecrated 
thesevcntli and soudiemmost chapel. To nunlem miink this action 
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niiglir well seem intolerably presumptuous) but not so ro an Egyj^ 
riaii Pharaoh. Was he not from time immemorial a great god) if 
not the Gjtcatirst of all ? How should lie ttot possess a cenotaph in the 
holiest place of the Two Lands ? And lastly, we must never forget 
that early religion uctivctsally tCM>k for granted the prindple de ui 
des. All the gods would liave languished, and rightly, had not the 
Pharaoh’s self-mtcrest demanded the steadfast main [ciiancc of their 
cults. 

The foundation or even the rc-dedieatioti of a temple was by no 
iiieaiu complete wiicu die actual buildiug was ended; priests ot 
different grades had to be appointed, mejiial servants found to dis- 
chaigc the ordhiary duties of maintcaaucc and commissariat, and 
large tracts of land set apart to supply the revenues rc4uircd for the 
upkeep. In return for this, a royal diarter was usually issued to 
define the rights of thr sacred establishment and its employees. 
Passing teferericc has been madr to die decrees from the end of the 
Old Kingdom which protected die temple oi Mlii at Coptos fironi 
ouLsidc intertcreticc. Gcxid fortune has preserved for us die charter 
or pm of the chaitcr granted by Sc^thos to his great ucw satiauary 
at Abydos; and this, strange to say, is inscribed on a high rock at 
Nauri a sliort distance to die north of the Third Cataract.' After a 
long and poetically worded preamble describing die wealth and 
beauty of the temple Aoo miles aw'aV) there follow the specific 
commands addressed to 

die Viricf, the ofTidah, the courtiers, die courts of judges, the Kingh 
Son of Cush, tim tn>op<apwui'i, tile mperuiicii dents of gold, die mayors 
and heads of villages of ■ Upper and Lower Egypt, the cliariotccrs, the 
stthle-chicfs, the scandard-b«rcrs. every agent of the King's House and 
every pcrscai sent on a rniision to Cush. 

It must suffice here to mention a few ol the w'aji's in whicli the 
privileges of the temple staH might he infringed. These men might 
be seized persoually, ttiovedfrom district to district, commandeered 
for ploughing or reaping, prevented from fishing or fowling, have 
their cattle stolen, and so forth. Also any official wlm did not exact 
justice from die offenders svas himself to be severely punished. 
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Paragraph after paragraph deals with such matters, hut it has to be 
conibsed that the endre decree is very carelessly draltcd, and leaves 
the impression rather of arrifidal legalistic form than of precise 
legal enactment. 

Among die dependants of the Abydos temple mentioned in the 
Naun text arc the gold-washers who were entployed at the mines 
in die neighbourhood of the Red Sea, Their task was to effect the 
extraction of the precious metal by wadiing away the lighter sub¬ 
stances in the pulverized stone. The hard lot of the actual miners is 
desenbed in a passage quoted by Diodorus Siculus (hi. 12^14) from 
the geographer Agatharchjdcs. (t was important that these poor 
wretches should reach the scene of tkeix bbours without perishing 
on the w'ay. In a long tnscriptinn of year engraved on the walls 
oI a small temple in the ^^^ady Ahbad some 35 mites cast ofEdfu 
Setlios describes die measures he has lakeii to temedv dieir situa¬ 
tion. A brief extract wnll illustrate the sftdc and stibsmncc of the 
narrations 

He .stopped on die w-ay to take counsel with lus heart, and said: How 
mismblc « a mad wihout watcrl How shall travelicn fare? Surely 
their throats will be parched. WJiar will slake di«r diirsi? The home¬ 
land is bi away, the desen wide. W« 10 him, a man thirsty in the 
wildenicssl Come now, I will uhe thought for their welbne and make 
for thi-ni die means of preserving diem dive. 10 that tlicy may bless my 
name in years to come, and that future geiimiioiw may boast of me for 
my energy, inasmuch as I am one compassionate and regardful of 
travrUcTs. 

SctJjos tlicn die digging nf a well ^id die toundiut^ of d 

settlement in this locality'. Amitlicr inscription isi dit speos w^ms 
later rulers and their subjects not to niisapproprbic the gold which 
was to be delivered to the Abydos temple, and ends vvidi a cutset 

As to whosoever shall ignore this deerte, Osiris will ponne him, and 
hu his wife, and Horns his duldreti; and the Great Ones, die lords of 
die Sacred Land, will make dieir reckoning with liim. 

Among her northerly neighbours Egypt’s prestige had fallen to a 
verv' low level, a situation which Setlios at once set to work to 
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rep^iir. The warlike scenes depictcti upon the exterior nonh wall ot 
the great Hypostyle Hall at Kamak' combine vi ith coitvcniiotial 
illustrarions of tJie king’s personal prowess much information of a 
genuine historical character. These relieis are no great works of art, 
despite die prancing steeds of Pljamoh’s chariot and die agonized 
contortions of his victims; but surely unique must be the picture ot 
Sethos on foot, with two S\Tian prisoners tucked under each arm. 
There are two scries of scenes, btidi converging towards a cetttraJ 
doorway near which Amun stands to welcDnic the returning ton- 
queror and to wiaiess die doubdess merely symbolic hatccthig to 
death of the vanquished chieftains; tlic lesser capnves \s lu> follow 
in long lines wcfe destined to beeonie slaves ni du* vvorksliops of 
the temple of Karnak, On die casrcni side the lowest register shows 
the military road along which Seth os’s army had to pass betore lie 
could reach his main objectives in northern Syria. The starting- 
point, as with TuthniosLs III and odu-rs, was the fortress ot Tjel, the 
Latiii Silc or Sdle,^ dose to die modem Ei-J^ntara so W’cH known 
to our own soldiers in die two world wars. Tliencc the way led 
across the waterless desert oi the Sinai pcjiinsula beyond a small 
canal now replaced hy that ot Suez. The reliefs* display in correct 
order the many small fortilied stations built to protect die indis¬ 
pensable w'clli, and these together widi a town with lost name 
which is evidently Kapbia, no miles from Tjel consiiruic the 
earliest etpiivalent oi a map that die ancient world has to show. 
Tw'cnty miles further on, described as 'toivn of Canaan is (he 
Hhilisdnc Gaza a short distance witlnn the Palestine border. Before 
arriving there Scdios had been compelled to indict a great slaughter 
ou the rebellious nomads ot the Shosu who barred the way.^ It i$ 
difficult to say how far the campaign of year i extended since the 
tup register on the east half of the wall is lost; but it ccrtaiidy 
reached as far as die Lebanon, w^ierc the tiative princes are seen 
felling die cedars oi pines riceded for the sacred bark and llagstads 
of theTlichati Amun, What the accompanying hieroglyphic legend 
describes as 'the ascent which Pharaoh made to tlestroy the land of 
Kadesh and the land of die Amor* probably belongs to a later year; 
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the ^desh here titcntiotied li tmtirally the dl-iinpcirtutt cit)* on 
the Ofoni&. wJtile the Lnd oi Amor is the adjacent; uortb Sytuii 
region extending to the Mcdiccrrancaii coast. Ot thecsii'o rcamming 
regbten in the western lialt-waJJ chat in die middle records a battle 
against the Libyans, of whom but little lias been heard since the 
beginning ot'Dyn. XU. The lowcsr register shows Sethos at grips 
svith the Hiitites, die siicngth oi whose empire Ilnd been steadily 
growing in the hands of Suppilnliumas's son MursiUs II: nartirally 
the reliefs display Seth os os die vicror. Stdac from Kadesh itself* 
and from Fell csli-Shihab* in the Hauriiti bear Sethos^s name, but 
are of far less importance than the two inscriptions of liis reign 
found at Beisan. the Beth-shcan of the Old Testanient, some 15 
miles Sisuth of the Sea of Galilee and only 4 to die west of the 
Jordan. Here since die time of Tuihmosis Lll a fortress of consider¬ 
able si2C had boused die Egyptian garrison, and wtdiin its chapel 
had stood the stelae which told ot Sethos^s exploits in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. One of them winch is nearlv illegible* but has been 
skilluUy deciphered by GrdselufT,^ deib with the 'Apim-pcople 
dLscussed above, p. 203. The other, which is well preserved,"* nar¬ 
rates as tollows: 

Year I, third niondi of Summer, day 2 . . , on this day diey came to 
tdl His Majesty tliut the vile enemy who was m die town of Haiuadi 
liaJ gadtcrnl unto himself many people and lia J captured die town of 
Bcthsliocl, and had joined with the iuhabitants of l^chd and did nut 
allow the prince of Kehob to go lord:. Tlief ciijjon His Majesty seiii the 
first army of AtnCin 'Powerfid of Bows* to tL: town of Hajuith. the 
first army of Pr? 'Manifold ot Bravery' to die towai of IkdnhaeJ, and 
tile fits* army of Suielch "Victorioui of Bows* to the town of Ycnotam- 
Then there happened th e space of one day and they were falicii through 
the might oi His Majesty, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
M(aiuia<re*, the Sou oi RP. Scty-mcteiijitih, given life. 

All the places here named luve been identified witli some proba¬ 
bility, none ol diem at any great distance from BcisSn; the capture 
of Ycno'an* had been depicted in the Kamak reliefs. No more in 
the way of commentary is needed dian to draw ottcimon to the 
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three armj’ forpit named afiier ilte gods of Tlicbes, Heliopohs, and 
the latct Pi'Ila^incsse respectively; these we shail find reappearing 
in tlic ^dt»h campaign of Harnesses U. and they scan to imply the 
presence of really strong fortes in the Palestinian area. Perhaps in 
the (quarter of a century from the beginning of Dyn. XrX ^gypt 
possessed as much of an Asiatic empire as at any other period in her 
history. Nevertheless, the administration probably lay m the 
hands of the local princes, and apart from the commanders of gar¬ 
risons die figypdan ofiicbls claimed no more authoritative title 
than that of‘king’s envoy to every forcigtt country'. In Nuhia, on 
die other hand, real governors were the King’s Son of Cush and 
his rwti lieutenants, though here too Sethos lud to take military 
action against a remoic tribe in the fourth and eighth years of his 
reigiL' 

Apart f rom the temples of Kuma and Abydos aheadv mentioned 
and the work on the great f'lypostyle Hall at Kamak Sethoj I s 
buildings are relatively unimportant. On the other band, the sepul¬ 
chre wliicli he caused to be excavated for himself m the Biban cl- 
Moluk is the most imposing of ilie entire necropolis. It is over joo 
feet lung and decorated from the very cntraiicx' witli admirably 
executed and brilliandy coloured reliefs ei^ualliiig in quality diosc 
found in the great monument at Abydos. The fine alabaster sar¬ 
cophagus is now the treasured possession of die Soane Museum in 
London. It had early been robbed of its occupant, w'hose mummy 
uldmaieiy found its way to die cache at Der el-Dabri.^ Sethos was 
a man of onlv moderate height, but the well-prescrs'cd head, widi 
heavy jaw and a wide and strong chin, is cast iii a markedly differ¬ 
ent mould from that of the Dyn. XVIII kings. 

If the greatneu uf an Egyptian Pharaoh be measured by the size 
and number of the momiments remaining to perpetuate liis mem¬ 
ory. Scdios’s ion and successor Ramess^ 11 would liave to be 
adjudged the equal, or even the superior, of die proudest pyramid- 
builders. 'llic great Hypostylc Hail at Kamak is in the main liis 
achievement, and on the west bank at Thebes his funerary' temple 
kiK^wn as the Ramesscuiu still retiins a large part of its original 
grandeur. At Abydos^ his temple stands as a not unworthy second 
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«clc b) side with that of his fitlicr, which he ihiishcd. The cditkcs 
at Memphis* have been largely demolished by later marauders 
greedy for suitable building stone, but portions of great statues of 
Raitiess^ 11 attest tlte former presence of a vast temple of his; 
moreover, this is relctried to in a well-known stela prescrs'cd in the 
Nubian temple of Abu Siinbch where Ramessiis acknow'tedges the 
blessings eonterred upon him by the Meniphicc god Ptah.- The 
remains at Tanis will be spoken of later. It is in Nubia, however, 
that his craze lor sclt-advcrtisemcnt is most coiispicuous, Omittiiig 
the names of four important sanctuaries u'liich under anv other 
king could nor be passed over m silence, we cannot rciniu from 
voicing our wonder at the amazing temple at Abu Siinbcl W'ith its 
four colossal seated statues of Rainesses fronting dtc river.^ Yet in 
spite of all thLi moimnicntal ardour, Ramciscs Us stature has un- 
denbbly surfered diminution as the result of the last liaiikcnttiry s 
pliilological research. Previously the nickname Sese given him in 
some later literary te)tts+ had persuaded Maspero that he veas none 
other than the conqueror Scsostrk so widely celebrated in tlic 
classical authors; we now know that this half-mvthical personage 
liad arisen from tliecondatioii of twt* separate kings nf Dyn. Xll.^ 
The less enviable claim to iiavc been the Pharaoh of the Oppression 
survives in the works of the ablest conservative scholars only in a 
greatly mtxlified fbrni, W’hile a by tio nreans negligible minority 
of liisioiiaus are profoundly sceptical of tlte entire F vod ii* ston',* 
Lastly Raiticsscs U’s glamour as a niuiupham conqueror has been 
much dimmed by evKience frojti tiie Bogha/koy records. None 
tlic Jess the cveJits of his sijtty-sevcn years of rdgii are Iretter known 
and present more ot inccrcir than those of any other equal span ot 
Egyptian liisrory. 

For the beginning of the reign the mairi source is an inscription 
of great length known to Egyptologists by the name Jnsfripthu 
tUdimetK given to it by G. Maspem, its llrst cranslatot.^ This occu* 
pics an entire wall in the temple ofSethos I at Abydos and is m the 
main a boastiul acctnuii nt Ratnesses’s virtue in contpicting his 
father s splendid sanetpary. The space devoted to factual narrative 
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j} but snuii, bui as impomsc pistagtr dcsoibes Rainc»c$*S pionio- 
uos si early youth to the position of crown prince and subsequently 
bis association with Seth^ upon die throne: 

The Universal Lord himself’ magnified me whilst 1 was a child until i 
became ruler, He gave me d;c laud whilst T was m the egg, the great ones 
smelling the earth before my Bee, Then I was inducted as eldest son to 
be Hereditary Prince upon tiic throne of Geb (die eartb-gi>d) and J 
reported the state of tlie Two Lands as ciptain ot the mlaiitrv' and the 
durioiry, Tlieit wiicn my bther appeared in glory l>efore die people, 
! being a babe in his tap, he said cunceruing me: ■Crown him as king 
that I may sec his beauty whilst 1 am ahve.' And tie called to the 
cliainberbms to fasten die crowns upon my forehead, 'Give him the 
Great One {the urjeus-serpent) uj»on tiis head' said tie concerning me 
whilst lie i^'as on earth. 

The accuracy of dm statcnicnt lias been impugned, but wrongly, 
since scenes at Kaniidt and at Knma confirm Ramesscs's co-regenc^' 
with his father.' l^robably, however, be was less yomig when the 
co-TCgcncy began than this passage suggests, because there is evi¬ 
dence that he accompanied Sethos on his niihtarv' campaigns whilst 
he was sdll only the ticir-apparcnt, and funimr because the passage 
just translated goes on to say that Sethos equipped him with a 
feniaic household and a king's harem 'like to the beautiful uucs of 
the palacch he must liave been at least fiftcai years old at the time, 
and hi guessing at the length of the co-rcgency we must rcinenibcr 
that I-lamessfs liad still a reign of little less than seventy years ahead 
orhim, for he tuidoubtcdly counted his first year from his accession 
after Sedios's deadi. The Abydos inscripcion also gisx's us some 
information concerning his first actions after the acceitsion. Like 
Haremhab he bad come to Thebes to take part in Amun s great 
feast of Ope, when the god was earned m state in his ceremonial 
boat from Karriak to Luxor. The festivities over, he set forth by 
river to Ills new Delta capital, stopping at Abydos on the way to 
do reverence to Osiris Otmopliris and to give orders for the con¬ 
tinuation of tlic work oil Sethos s temple. This visit gave him the 
opportunity to appoint as new high-priest of Amun a man who 
had previously been high-priest of Onuris at Thinis, ot flathor at 
’ Thu u here hi epuhrt o)*' hethSj L * Secle, itfi- cit„ pp. 1} if. 
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DciidctJ. and also at some places farthot soudi; this ptcfcrmcnt Ls 
proudly recounted by Nebunenef, the priest in tpiesttoii, in his 
tomb at Thebes,^ Proceeding on his way nordiwards Rainesscs 
arrived at'die strong place Pi-Ra‘messe, Grejt-of-VictoriesVrficiicc- 
forth to he. svith Memphis as an altematisT. the main royal resi¬ 
dence in the nurtli ihioughout f)yns. XIX and XX.^ It is agreed 
dial this tow'll, the Biblical Raamscs. was sttuated on die same sire 
as the great Hyksos stronghold of Avans (above, p. 164) and that 
its principal god was Smekh, as the name of Seth was by this rime 
mostly pronounced. P. Montetand the present w^ritcr have strongly 
nuiiitaincd tliat this was none ether than the great city w'hich was 
later called Djifuc, Greek Tajiis, the Zoati of die Bible. No one 
Tvho has visited the sire or has read .tboiit its monuments in books 
can have tailed m be impressed by the ttitilrimde of the remains 
daring frora the n^ign s>f Ramesses II. On the other hand, some 11 
miles to the south, at KJiatfana-J^uir, portions of a fine palace of 
Ratness^ ltd adnmed with sptciulid faience tiles, have staked out 
a ris-al claim to be the true Pi-Ra^messe 'the House of Ilatmessc', 
and among other scholars Lahib Habachi has been particularly 
active and successful in finding stelae and other evidence from the 
same neighbouriiood which might swing the pendnhim in that 
dirccrioii.'* According t <3 this theory the monuiiicnts of [harnesses (t 
at Tatiis were tratiipiXTed dicrc by the kings of l>yn. XXI, who arc 
known to have chosen that city as their capital. The debate con- 
riiincs, and cannot be regarded as finally settled cither the one way 
or die other. 

A line stela of year 3 found in the fortress of Kuban in Losver 
Nubia records the successful digging of a well in the land of Ikita 
where gold w'as to lie f ound in large tjuiintiiies.^ The King’^s Son 
of Cush conrnnied the rcpcirt that when gold-workeo were sene 
chtthcr only half ot them ever arrived, the rest having perished of 
diJrsi on the way; he added that the well conimissioncd bv Sethos t 
had proved a failure, unlike that in the Wady Abby mentioned 
above. Doubdesi the supplies ot the precious metal from farther 
north were growing c.^austed, w'heiice it became incrc.asingly 
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important to utilize tlu* desert road of die Wady 'Alllld whicli 
opened out eastwards from near Kuban. For our purpoic, howceer, 
this iuscripdoii is mainly of interest as corroborating Ramciscs’s 
early appointment as crown-prince and hi.s parttcipation in ail royal 
enterprises Irotn his very childhood; we arc told tiiat he 'served as 
captain of the arrny when he ss’as a boy in his tenth year , not an 
impossibility in die Orient svlien under stood with die necessary 
quolihcaiion. 

At tile very beginning of the reign we have the first Egyptian 
menticin of the Sherden,’ pirates who later undoubredly gave dieir 
name to Sardinia, thougii at this mne they may have liecn dwelling 
in a quite diiFcrent part of the Mediterranean. A stela froin Tanis^ 
speaks of their havmg come "in their war-ships from the midst ot 
the sea^ anti none were able to stand bclore them'. There must have 
been a naval batde somewhere near the rtvcr-niouihs, tor shortly 
afterwards many captives of dieir race are seen in the i^hamoh s 
body-guard, where they are conspicuous by their helmets with 
honis, their round shields and the great swords with which they 
are depicted dispatching the Hitdtc ciicinics. Little more than a 
cert tun' l.itcr many Sherden are ibund culm-ating plots of dteir 
owna, these doubtless rcw'ards given to them for their militarj- ser¬ 
vices. But diey were not the only torcigners whom iLuncsscs 11 
ivos apt CO use in this way; a literary papyrus rcdectnig the condi¬ 
tions of his IT^ign^ describes an cjipeditionary force of 5.000 out of 
which, besides 520 Sherden, there were thrice chat numbei of 
Libvaru belonging to die tribes of the Kehek and MesLwesh, 
together with JtKo Nubians; most of these were Joubdess prisoners 
of war Of the diildrcu of such, for there is no evidence char ntcr- 
cenarics were employed .it tliis rime, as is often erroneously stated. 

A great trial of itrcngdi between %> pt and the Hittiies could 
not Ik delayed. Ram esses was iimbirious to repeat hh lather’s suc¬ 
cesses in northern Syria, and Mnwatalhs, the grandson of Snppiiu- 
liumas, was detetmiiied to uphold the many treaties that had been 
made with the petty princes oi that region. The first ‘Campaign 
of Victory', as large-scale Asiatic expcctitioiijp were tenned in the 
Egyptian rccortls, took place in year +, when Ramesses led his 
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croops .ilont; ihc coasr ot'Palesrinc as far nonb as the Nahr el-KclB 
(‘D«g-rivor’) a tew miles beyoijti Beyrut, where he eauseti a stela,’ 
now illri>ih[c except tear the date, to he carved tacing the sea. To 
the foHowitig year belongs the mighty struggle itt w^liich Kanicsscs 
performed a personal teat of arms that he never rired of proclaim¬ 
ing to his subjects on the temple-walls built by him. Tlie story is 
told in two separate narratives which usefully supplement one 
atiotlier and are illustrated by sculptured rctieis accoinpaiiied by 
verbal explanations. What was at iirsr known to Egyptologists as 
the Poem of Pentaur is a long and flowery* inseriptlort now de¬ 
scribed simply as the ‘Poem', though it is tio more of a poem than 
many another Iiistorica! record £rom other reigns; the attribution 
to Pentaur was dropped when it was rccognked that he wras merely 
the scribe responsible for a particular copy preserved in a papyrus 
shared by the Louvre and the Britisli Museum- The text, often 
detective III the mdividuHtl hieroglyphic examples, has been recon¬ 
structed from eight duplicates in the temples of Kamak, Luxor, 
Abydos, and the Uamesscuin, while the shorter version known as 
the ‘Rcpiirt' or the ‘Bulletin' has been similarly edited from the 
same temples, except that it is not tbund at Kaniak but exists in the 
great sancmary of Abu Sitnbel,-* 

Ratnewes and his army crossed the Egyptian frontier at Sile in 
the spring of Iiis fifrli year, and just a month's marching brought 
him to a commanding height overlooking the stronghold of 
^idcsK from a distance of about i.s miles, l^desb, now Tell Neby 
Mend, lies in die angle formed by the nonliw'ard Hawing Orontcj 
and 3 small tributary entering from the west, and as already stated, 
its great strategic importance wras due to its posidoii near the exit 
from the bigh-lc\'cl valley between the Lcbanoiis called the Bi(^<. 
Along this valley every north-bound army had necessarily to pss 
if it was wished to avoid the narrow route, intersecred by river- 
moudis, along the Plioemcian coast, l^desh had, as we have seen, 
been captured by Sethos 1, but had since fallen into Hittitc hands. 
This was Ramessfs s obvious objective and the place which gave 
its name to the great battle about to be fought. The Egyptian army 
was divided into four divisions of wlucb chose beactiig the names 
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of AtnDn, l*rc<, ancJ SiHcldi luvc bctfn t-ntoiuitcrcd on the stc)a oi 
Sctbos from Bman (p. 254.), whUc the tbinrh, lunied afrer Ptab of 
Memphis, appears here for the hm time, [laniciscs haiiTiig passed 
the night on die alorc-oientioiicd hilltop south of ^dcsb made an 
early start next nioming, doubtless hoping to have captured the 
fortress-totvu before dusk. At the head oi the division ol Aiiiiin he 
descended some <ioo tect to tbc lord ol ilic Orontes just south ot 
Shahruna, this evidently the mtidem Rihia, Either before or inmiC’ 
diatciy after crossing the river, two Bcdiiiiis were brought to bun 
who, on being cjucstioiied, declared that they bad been with die 
Hitritc king, but that ihej’ wished to deH'rt to the l^haraoh; they 
also stated that the Hitntes were still far away iti tire laud of Klialcb 
(Aleppo) to the north ofTutiip, Misled by thbintbrniation Rnmes- 
scs and his body-guard pushed ahead of tiie rest of the army, and 
began to set up camp to tlie north-\vest of the fortress-city sonic 
or 7 miles from the ford. Obviously the wise course would have 
been CO wait until the rest of his army had reached tlic left bank, so 
that all could have advanced together. Instead ot this Raniesses 
placed a distance of some miles betw-een himself and the division 
orPre<, while the division of Ptah was even faitlier back: the divi¬ 
sion of Sutckll vvas so far away that it could play no part in the 
battle and is not heard of again. !t was not uiiii! the king was seated 
upon liis golden tliroue in his Irmai camping-placc that the unwel¬ 
come truth dawned upon him. Tss'o captured Hittitc scouts be^ 
trayed the fact iliar the entire army ot As b tic oonfcdrratcs lay 
hidden to die east oi Kadesh. fully ct]uip|x?d and ready to fight. 
Clearly something bad gone seriotisly wrong with tiic Egyptian 
intelligence service. Har^y bad Ramesses bad time to reproach his 
oJTtcers than the enemy were upon him. They had passed round to 
the south of the towai, lorded the nver. and cut their way through 
the division of Pre^. Thereupon Ram esses dispatched his vizier to 
hasten the arrival of the division ot Ptah, which as yet liad batdy 
disengaged itself from the forest of Robawi, and a mcisagc was sent 
to the roval children to dee hebind tbc palisade of shields surround- 
ing the still unfinished camp and to keep clear of tlic tight. At this 
point in the wo narratives Ramesses s desire ts’r sell-glorification 
takes the upper hand, and his pcrsoiiii prowess is dwelt upon at 
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great Icngdi, Hr describes himself as denned by hts w hoh amiy 
and surrounded by the vast husc af the Hitrites, whose fcing !iad 
asUeacd for his crowirmg enterprise auxiliaries Iknn so far west as 
the Ionian roast and from his priiidpal ncighWnrs iu Asia Minor, 
Translauan ot a part ot the *Pocm' wih res'cal the style in which 
Ilaniesscj's feat of arms is there presented.^ 

Then Hjs Majesty arose hke his fiitlicr Mom and took thearaJiituc- 
meuts of hatik\ and |iirt liimscll with Ins corselet; he was like Ba^al in 
his hour> and die great pair ot hursts which bore Hh Majest) . belonging 
to the great srablc of Usimatre'-setpenre^, beloved of A in fin p were named 
Viciory-in-Thebcs. Then His Ma(csty started forth at a gallops and 
entered into the host of the fallen ones of Kiiatti^ being alone by liinnctrt 
none oiIilt with him. .And His Majesty to look about him+ and 
found surrotinding liini on hss outer side 2^oo pairs of horses with all die 
champtons of die fallen ones of Kliatui and of tlic many eomirries who 
wTre wnih thenip from Arza^va, Masa, Pidavi, Krtitfceshp Arwen, Ki^zu- 
svadnap Khaleb, Ugariip Kadesh, and Liika;^ they w'ere tlircc men lo a 
pair of horses as a nint, wlictcj^ there was no captain with me, no 
cliarioictT, no loldier of the army* no shield-bearer; my in£mtry and 
charirttry melted aw^y before rhemt not one of them stood firm to fight 
with thenn Then said His Majtaty! What aik dict% iiiv fadier Am On? 
Is it a faihcrk parr to ignore his vim? Have I done anydiing without 
thee* do 1 not walk and Itah at thy bidding? i have not diiobcyTd any 
course commanded by ihcc. How great is the great lord of Eitypt to 
allow foreigners to draw nigji in his path! What earcth thy iirarr, O 
Amun, for diesc Asiatics vile and ignorant of Cii^? Have t not made 
for rhee very many monmnents and idled tby temple with mv bcxity* 
and built for dice my Mansion of Millions of Years imd given dice all 
my wealth as a periiiaiicni pi>sscssjoii and presented to thee all lands 
togedicr to enrich rhy and have caused to be sacrificed to thee 

tais of tlsoiisandk of cattle and alt iiianncr of sweet-scented herbs? No 
good deeds Imvc 1 left Eiiidouc so oi tiot to [xrrfortn diem in thy sane- 
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nun’, budding for thoc grat pyioris and cn^tuig their fUgstifls myself^ 
briu^ng fi 3 T rfjw obeJiski Jrum Elepluiituif. even J being the stnnc- 
cirriw, and have led (O thee shijri ou the Gnsit-Gtccn. to carry to thee 
the produce of the foreign lands- Whai will men say ifcveti a httie thing 
bcfal] him who bends himself tit thy counsel t 

There is much more m this strain before it is told how Klis 
Majesry routed the toe single-handed, hurling them into tlic 
Grontes. What actually happened? It eautiot be doubted that the 
Egyptian king lUd display great valour on this motnentous occa¬ 
sion, but both the ■Report*'.md die sculptutetl scenes suggest that 
wliat saved Ramesst-s was die amva!, in the nick ot lime, of die 
youthful troops iliat had been tncnnoned earlier as stationed in the 
iandof Amon perhaps we should think of them as corning up from 
the ntighhourhiKid of Tripoli along the road aossed by the Eleii- 
dicros river; at all events tlicy attacked the Hittitrs in the tear and 
compietcJ tlieir disconihture- The Egyptian sources meution by 
tiinie a number ot ptomiiietit Hittiies who "were either drowned 
in the river or triKidcn underfoot by Itamcss^'s horses; among 
them a brother ot die Hittite king, who hiinself is dcstribod as 
taking no part in the fight, but cowemig somewhere in the back- 
grouiid. Finally, the ‘Poem’ reports the arrival of a letter in which 
the Mitrite ruler praises die Phiraoii s valour in the most exagger¬ 
ated terms ,Tijd ends witli die words ‘Better iv Peace than War; give 
us the breath (ol life)‘T UiJiappily theBoghazkoy ubietstclla very’ 
different tale.-i On one of these Kliattusilis. Muwatallis s brother 
and successor, recalhng the events of earlier years, rebtes how 
RanacssCT was compiereti and retreated to the land of Aha* near 
Damascus, oiilv tts be replaced there by himself .as regent. From 
another tablet we learn that Amor, which had perhaps been subject 
to the Egyptian po^'cr since the time of fetlios, now IcU to 
Muwatallis, wlio replaced its king by one of his own choice. 
However, if theEgy'prian relicts .ire to be trusied, after die ^desh 
cpistidc Ranicsscs enjoyed a number of niilitar)' successes. In year 8 
he reduced a whole series of Palcsiinian fortresses includiug Dapur 
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lii ific land of Amor,’ though he had aiso been obliged to ttornt 
Aihkclon not 6ir Irom the E^pthm border.^ There is also talk of 
an occasion when in fighting against a Kimte town in die territory' 
of Tmiip he hud not even troubled to don his eonfclct,^ Whatever 
the exact truth of all thi'se warlike proceedings^ everything pointed 
to the necessity of ending a conflict profitable to neither side, and 
we shall see chat this necessity was fully realked a few years later. 
It is one of die great romances of Near Eastern discovery iliat the 
treaty concluded in year 2 [ of Rainesscs U between him and Khat- 
tusilis sliould have conic to light in separate copies found in both 
die Egyptian capital ofTbebesand the Hi ttite capital of Bog hazkoy, 
dries t.ooo itiiles apart on opposite sides of the Mediterranean.^ 
The Egyptian version, written tn iiicroglyphic, can be read on a 
stela standing upright againsi a wall in the temple of Kamak.’ The 
HUihc versiun, a little less complete, is given on two clav tablets 
inscribed in Babykuikn cuncifomi: ic is not an exact duplitate. bur 
to a large ex tent shows identical chiuses and expressions, all die more 
inrLTCSting because they trminphaiidy tonfirni the accuracy of the 
labours of philologists in the two dUtinct fields of study. An tiflcii- 
sivc and dcfcnsive alliance is concluded between die two monarchs, 
reaJhnmng one that liad existed in the reign of Suppiluliumas, and 
this alliance is to hold good in the event of cither of the parries* 
death. Neither Ls to encroach upon the temtory of the other, and 
each is pledged to render assistance in the ease tif amck from any 
other 4uartcr. Provision is made for die extradition of refiigees in 
eidier direction, but these arc not to be treated as criminals on their 
return. The Egyptian document diflers from the Hittitc by in¬ 
voking as witnesses many gods of both coiutcrics, and by describing 
the stiver tablets which arc to be c.xctiangcd; no doubt siniilac 
pemradons would have been found in the Hitittc tablets had tiiese 
been prcscn'cd in their endrety'. 

It was found politic to cement the friendshtp between the two 
great powers of tiie time m other ways as well, and a lively corre¬ 
spondence sprang up between the two Courts, The Doghazkoy 
fragments include congratubcions on the conclusion of the peace 
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tncat)' Addressed to Kiiattusilis by Raiucsscs’s chief wife, Nofreuri, 
by his niothcr Tub, and by his son Setinkhopshef At least cightcca 
letters Itoju Raiti«s« hiitiseif have survived, though luostly in a 
poor state of preservation, and a very' curious and iotciesting fact 
has revealed itself, namely that almost identically worded, tablets 
were sent not only to liCliartusilis, but also to IhidukJiipa his ^uccn; 
cv'idcMily the Hittite queen played a much more iiupoitant poliri' 
cal role than the Quceti of Egypt, inflitcnnal and prominent though 
die latter was in all other respects, Much of the letter-writing bc- 
rween the rw'o monarchs rums upon a marriage arranged becweeti 
Raitiesscs and a daughter of Kltattusilis. This uiiioti actually' took 
place m year J4. when dte pnuccss was brought to Egypt and there 
given the name MahonicJrurc^ or Maiiefrurct. Tlie story' is roJd 
in a great iiiscriptioii of which copies were exptssed to the public 
shew at Kamak, Elcphantmc, Abu Simbel. and Amara. ajid doubt¬ 
less in other temples as w'cU,' It is difficult to imagine a less compU- 
oxenrary’ way in which rclariotis with a friendly foreign potentate 
could be presented. Mote thin lialf of the hkToglypliic text is 
devoted to fulsome eulogies of the Pharaoh. When at last the obse¬ 
quious author embarks upon a narrarivc of facts, the accouur which 
lie gives runs roughly as fixllowsi die SyTiau princes had been m the 
habit of sending yearly tribute m the Egyptian king, tioteveti with- 
it olding their own children. Only Khatti held aloof, so that Rames- 
ses toimd himself cotnpehed to exaa ctimpliiticc by force of amis. 
Years of deardi ensued for Kh.attt, until its king decided to make 
overtures to liis victorious enemy. 

Tlictciipoii the great king of Kliatti ivrure levking to propitiate His 
Majesey year by year, but never would he listen to them. So thcsi when 
they saw their laml in this state of Jiavoc through the great might of the 
Lord of tile Two Liinds, the great king of K-hatti sptske to Iits soldiers 
and his nobles saying; What nirans iliis when our Uiid is desolated, our 
lord Sutekh benig wrotii with us, and heaven not giving the water lltat 
is our nct'J? [t were fiitiiig that we be despisiled of all our possessions, 
luy eldest daughter at the head of thcrti. and that we bring gtfn of 
homage to tfie good god, so iliat he may give us peace and wc may live. 

The carrying out of' this dccisitm is described in tnucli detail. 
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Stress is bid on the difficulties of the journey and of the many 
mountains and narrow defiles tlitough which the travellers {lad to 
pass, When the Pharaoh, for his part, realized the neocssits' ot“seiid- 
iiig troops to welcome the princess and her retuiue^ be feared die 
rain and the snow usual in Palestine and Syria in time of winter. 
For this reason he made a great feast for his bchcr the god Sntekli 
praying him to vouchsafe mild weather, a miracle which actually 
occurred. The arrival in Bgype was the occasion for great rejoicing, 
the representatives of both nations eating and drinking rogetlicr 
and ‘being of one heart like brothers, and there being no rancour 
of one towards the other*. Happily the Hittitc maiden's bcaoc)' 
found favour in Ranicsscs's sight, and she was quickly raised ro die 
position of King's Great Wife; if the wonderful statue of her royal 
husband in the Tunn Museum (Pi. XVII) tells die truth they must 
have heel] a handsome pair. EJy a strange chance we liave evidence 
that this alien spouse was sometimes taken to the harem kept by the 
sovercigti ar Mi war. a town at the entrance to tlie Fayyum; a scrap 
of papyrus found by Petrie lists garments and linen belonging to 
her wardrobe.' 

Though this foreign alliance w*as by no means, as we have seen, 
unique in Egyptian liistoiy and may indeed even have been re¬ 
peated later in the same reign,* yet it was long remetnbered, doubt¬ 
less on account of the outstanding importance of die coticractbig 
parries. A line steb in the Louvre which was formerly held to 
narrate a kind of sequel is now recognized as a Utcr Ikdon intended 
to cnhaiicr die prestige of die Theban god Clio ns. ^ It iclU how the 
younger sister ol Ramesscs U's Hittitc queen—here, however, de-* 
scribed as the daughter ot the king uf a reinote country called 
Uakhtan—W’as possessed by an evil spirit, and how a messenger was 
dispatched to Egypt to seek medical help. Tlie skilled physician 
Dluftemhah having failed ro ctTeet a cure, an image of Chons him¬ 
self W.1S sent and quickly e.vorcrscd die evil spick. Whether this 
unhisumc iiamitTVc was the product of Ptolemaic times or earlier, 
its substance is truly Egyptian in character, and recalls die sending 
of the lihtar of Nineveh to heal Amciiciphis 111 . 

So proud was Rarness^ t 1 ot his exrcnsivc progeny that it would 
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be wrong to omit aU reference to the long enuinefacons of his sons 
ind daughters to bo read on tiie wails of Ids temples,' At W5dy 
cs-Scbua‘ in Lower Nubia over a hundred princes ajid princesses 
were iiamodr but the man y lacunae make it impossible to compute 
the exact figure. From several tempics it is clear tiiat the eldest son 
was AmcnldwenaiiicfT but liis mtitJicr is uisknown and he evidently 
died early, k will be recalled that Sethos I provided his youthful 
co-rcgcni with a large miniber ot eoiioibincs, and these will have 
been responsible for the vast nvajortty ot children about whom 
nothing more is heard. The most highly honoured vs'cre naturally 
tliosc born to Ramesscs 11 by bis successive Kings Great Wives, 
Queen kinofre was the mother of four who arc depicted togctiicr 
vsdth her and her husband.^ Foremost among them is liatitiessc, 
at a given motiient the crown pmice. but it was his younger brother 
Merenptah, the thirteenth in die Kamessenm list, who sun'ived to 
succeed his father. Another son who perhaps never had pretensions 
to the throne was Khatemwise. tire high-priest {st'hvt} of Ftalt at 
Memphis; he gainicd great celebrity as a learned tnait and magician, 
and wav reniemhertd right down to Gracco-RoTuan tinws;^ it w.w 
doubtless in that capacity that he was charged with theorganizarimi 
of htv father^s earliest Sed-festivaU from tile first in year jo down 
to die fifth hi year 42 ; Ramesses 11 lived to celeb rite twelve or cvciy 
thinei-n in all.A dauglitcroflsitiofre, who bore the Syrian name of 
BintTauat,'* is of interest for a special rcoiou: she received the tide 
King's Great Wife during her faihcr'slifotune; we cannot overlook 
the ^ikctiliood diar she served at least temptirarily as his consort. 
£vcii more frta^uent are the references to Queen Nofretan-inery- 
enmut.* the Napteraot an already men tinned Bogliaikoy letter; siie 
1 $ faniiliiir to EgSTJEologisK as the owner of a magmlicently painted 
tomb in the Valiev of die CJueetiv on the west of Thebes,*’ this 
henceforth the burial-place of many females oi the Ramessidc royal 
family. Ramessw (I himself had a tomb at Bibancl-MolOkiiodoubi 
once as targe and fine as di.vt of Sethos 1, but now tioseti owing^lo 
its dangerous condition. The great king s tnimmiy sufrercil a fate 
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similar lo thai of so many of his prctlcocjsstirs, tinally finding its 
way to the cache at Der el-Baliri;‘ until moved to the mausoleum 
at Cairo his Cvirpse could sdtl br seen as that of a shriveUcd'Up old 
man with, a long narrow face, massive jaw, and prominent iiosCt 
conspicuous also for his admirably wdl-prcscrvcd tccth. 

Tliat for Egypt herself the reign of Ranicsses 11 was a period of 
great prosperity cannot he doubted. Monuments of the period, 
dated and midaccd. are very numerous,^ but are mostly memorials 
ofindiddual persons tlirowing little or no light upon tlic state of 
the country as a svholc. The value of tecent attenipts to commict 
3 coherent picture out ol the titles botne by such tiidisiduals need 
nor be denied, but die results thus obtained are too speculative to 
receive more ihan a passing glance in the present book. To mention 
here only the highest functionaries of the administrative and the 
priestly orders respectively, it may be noted that the vizicrate was 
usually in die hands of a single dignitary, though at the out¬ 
set there was one vizier for Upper Egypt and another for Lower 
Egypt;* the High-pricst oi AmcinR^ at Thebes certainly retained 
his pre-eminence in his own sphere, but his office was not yet heredi¬ 
tary, and wc have no means of knowing to what extent die wealth 
of the god s estate had increased or diminished since the religious 
revolution*—two of these pontifls’ arc interested only to tell us by 
what steps and at what ages diey clinibed to the top of the sacer¬ 
dotal ladder. An exception to such jejune information is tbuiid on 
the walls ot a tomb at Sakkara belonging to a no more exalted 
personage than a senbe of die treasury in the Memphite temple 
of Ptah,* Here are set forth at length the proceedings in a trial in 
ss'hich the matter at stake was the ownership of a tract ot land 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis, This estate, the plaintilf Mosc 
maintained, had been given by King Amosis as a reward to his 
ancestor Neshi, a shiph captain. Much litigatioti arose in subsequent 
generations. In the time of Harcinhab the (Jreat Conn sitting in 
Heliopolis and presided over by the Vizier scut a cointnissLoncr to 
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ihc tocaliw where tie property’ was, w^hereupoii a iiauicd 
W^cmero was appointed to culnsitc die Lmd as trustee ior licr 
brothers and her sisters. Objection to this amtigetilent liaving been 
raised by a sister nam ed Takharu, a new di visiofi was made svhereby 
the estate, hitherto indivisible, was p.-ircelJcd out between the six 
lieirs. Against this decision Mose s tadicr Huy appealed logethci 
w'lth ills mother Wcnicro. bur Huy died at this juncture, and when 
his widow Nubiiotce set about cidrivamii; licr husband s inhch- 
lance she was forcibly ejected by a man named tCliafy. As a conse^ 
quence Nubnofre brought an actioii against Kha*y before die same 
high tribinial, but this action, dated to year i8 oi Ranicsscs II, went 
against her. and it was only later that Mose. by this iinie ptesutn- 
ably grown to manhood, appealed for the verdict to be reversed. 
His deposition was imitiediatcly followed by that of the defendant 
Kliaty. and it Ls from their combined staremenn that wc learn what 
had happened. When the ViricFcanie CCiC-xaniine the title-deeds he 
could not fail to perceive that there had been forgery on one side 
or the other. Nubnofre then proposed tliat a commissionL'r should 
be Sent widi Khary to consult the official records ot Pharaoh s 
treasury and graiiar)' at tlie nordiem capital of Pi-Ratniesse, To her 
dismay her husband's name was not found in the ix'gisteri whkli 
the two, acting in colluiioTt, brought back with eIiciik and accord¬ 
ingly the Vizier, after further inquiry, gave judgement in favour of 
KWy. who received iti consequence 13 arouras of land. To Mose, 
determined to recover his rights, no alternative was now open hut 
to establish with rhe help of worn witnesses the fictsof his dcsceut 
from Nesbi and ot his fadier*s having cultis'atcd the estate year by 
year and having paid the taxes on it. The testimony afforded by the 
men and women cited by him, taken together with the written 
evidence previously used, no longer left any iincertaiiify as to the 
righiucss of liis cause, and though the end of the hieroglyphic 
inscription is lust w'O cannot doubt diat the Great Court togctlier 
w'ith the lesser one at Memphis delivered a linaJ verdict re-estab¬ 
lishing Mosc iu lus inheritance. The colour!ul and vivid story here 
told, diougli dealing w ith only a small estate and reiativcly un- 
importani litigants, is so illuminadne that it cannot be studied with 
too great care. One point of importanre dial emerges is the equality 
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ot; Dicti ;md womcti as regards boiii proprietorship and competence 
in the lowH^oiirts. 

The second half of Kamessi^ Il's reign seems to have been free 
from major wars. KJiattusilis^s son and successor Tudlialiyas IV was 
too much absorbed with his western trontierand with Ins religious 
duties to give rein to any aggressive intentions, and indeed the once 
50 powerful Hitiitc iimpire was already moving towards its decline. 
However, in keeping the peace with Khatci Egypt was merdy 
exchanging one adversan' for another still more formidable; it w as 
no longer a question of Egypt's upholding lier sovordgnrj' in a 
distant province, now her own borders were seriously threatened. 
It >s unnecessary to suppose ill at Sethos I's conflict with the Tjehnu 
depicted at Kamak was a very big aifair, but it foreshadowed the 
trouble which was to come from drat quarter before long. There 
is written evidence that the north-w'est comer of the tiXeka was 
protected from Libvan invasion by a chain of fortresses extending 
akmg the Mediterranean coast; ' many stelae of die time of Ranics- 
scs n have come to light near El-*Alainein and others even still 
farther to the west.' At Es-Sebua' in Lower Nubia .in inscription 
of year 44 tells of Tjcnihii captives employed in the building of the 
Ectitpic thcre.^ it was m the fiftlt year of Mcrcnptah that die danger 
came to a head, the miglcadcr being Marayc. son of Did, die ting 
ot diat tribe of Ubu (Libyaav) wdticU here nukes its first appear¬ 
ance. Among the allies of his own race were the already mentioned 
Kchek and Mcshw'esli, but lie had also surmnoned to his aid five 
'peoples of the sea’,^' forerunners of the great migratory iiiovcment 
about to descend on Egypt and Palestine from nonh and west. The 
jiaincs of these confederates .rre of the utmost intefcst since, like the 
Dardamans and Luka (Lyciaiis) who suppoited the J-iittites at die 
battle «t Kadesb, they introduce i». or seem 10 introduce us, to 
racial groups familiar from the early Hellenic world- The Akawa- 
sha mentiuned licrc but never again hcrcader arc as a rule confi¬ 
dently equated lA’idi the Achnieans of Myccnacati Giccee, but the 
writing does not quite «juare w-iili tlut of the much disputed 
Althiyawa of the Hittiie tablets, who at all events have an equal 
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claim. The LcEka appear xo have played, oidyi minor part, and cicciic 
iu the Egyptian records only once again in tlie name ot a slaveJ To 
ulentily the Tursha with the Tyrsenoi often asserted to be the 
ancestors of the Ectuscans is ci>o tempthig to be disnnssed oot of 
hand, like the Shekresh or Sheklcslx who so irresistibly recall^ the 
name of the Sikcloi or Sidlians. The suppositiori that some of the 
Turslia and the Shcklcsh fought on tlie side of the Egyptians is 
certainly due to a iiustrajislation. Unhappily there .are iio reliefs to 
illustrate rhe appearance ot these cneiuics of Merenptah and the 
anly clue to their identity beyond their names is the indicatiun that 
whereas tlic Libu W'crc iincircumciscd and were therefore made to 
suftbr the dishonour of luvmg the genitals of their siahi piled up 
for presentation to the king, the Sherdent Sheklesh, Akawasha and 
Tursha, being circumcised as the Eg^'ptians themselves had^bcen 
from time imtuemorial. received only tlie lesser disgrace of their 
hands being cut off .and present'd instead. However, this indication 
complicates the problem rather than the reverse. We may perhaps 
sum up tire probabilities regarding these' ‘peoples of the sea' by 
saying th.ir since all dieir names so readily find aiHiiirics in the 
Hellenic worltl some at least of the prop>sca identifications are 
likely to be correer, tltough there is no guarantee that the tribes in 
cpicstion were already located in the places where t]ie% ultiniately 
Hurtled dawn. 

The details ot Mcrcnpcal/^s great victor\^ over the invaders were 
rceoimted in a lout* iiiscnptioii carved on a wall of the tenvple ot 
Karuak.J but the topmost bh^ks of the vertical colunms of Inerts 
glyphs having disappeared not enough remains to slake our ^irto- 
sifj’; IIor is the situation remedied by some equally defective 
narratives from else w'lie re J What we do glean, Iniwe^'cr, is iriglii) 
interesting. It was no mere foray in quest ot plunder chat had been 
attempted, but permanent settlement in a new home, Mara ye and 
his allies liad brought their women and children with diem, as wx*ll 
as catde and a wealth of weap^ms and utctisils whiclt were subse¬ 
quently captmed. Yet it w'as warn that had prompted them to this 
venture; to quote the actual words of the Kainak text. 
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they spciiii the day toan^mg the Isiid and fighcnig tv fill chetr bellies 
daily; they liavc come to die land of Egypt to seek food for their luoudu. 

Such was the nature of die Libyans as it appeared to Memiptah on 
hearing of the graver attack that now coiifroiited him. That attack 
niust have come from pretty far west, front Cyrettaica or even 
beyond, sintjc Maraye’s first move was to descend upon and ocaipy 
the land ut Tjehnu. It was not long hetore diey had plundered the 
frontier fortresses, and some of thcjn bad even pcnctraccd to t!ie 
oasjs of Farafix The Great River or Canopic brandi of die Nile 
marked, howcv’cr. the limit of their advance, .md the decisive battle, 
when it came, sec ms to have been at an unidentified locality named 
Pi-ycr, doubtless W’cll within the Delta. It jj plain that Mcrciiptah 
himself took no part in the struggle; he must liavc been alicadv an 
old man when he came to die dinuic. Still the vkton^ was narurally 
credited lo Kim. after he had seen in a dream a great image ol the 
god Ptah who handed him a scimitar saying ‘Take hold here and 
put off the faint heart trom thee’. Six liours of fighting sufficed to 
rout die enemy, the wretched Maraye escaping capture by fleeing 
homeward at dead of night. The total of Libyans killed exceeded 
6,000, not counting many hundreds of the allies, and of prisoners 
taken there seem to have been more than g.ooo. These at least arc 
die figures wliich emerge from the two damaged sources at our 
disposal, but t>f course we must make allowance for the osual 
exaggetation. 

A much more lyrical account of Merenptah's triumph can be 
read on a great granite stela which he usurped from Amcnopliis III 
and caused to be set up iu his own funerary temple on the west of 
Thebes.’ If this excellently preserved monument adds but little to 
our know ledge of the physical facts, yet it bears witness to the relief 
felt in %ypt at the averting of a terrible danger. That adief finds 
cxpa&sion in rite graretul epithets accorded to the sovereign: 

Sun which has lifted the storm-cloud tiiat had been over Egypt, and 
which has cuiucJ To-mcri to see the rays of the disk; retnover of a 
tnountain of copper ftotn the necks of die well-bom and giving brcadi 
to the common folk who were sufled; w'osluDg fiec the heart of 
Hikuptab (Mauphis) from iis eticmici. 
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Here axe some of the tau^cs flung at the ill-surred Manyt"; 

the vile chief of th e Libu who fled under cover of night iloiie without 
a fcarhrr on hi^ head, hi.^ teei unshod, his wives seized betore his very 
eyes, the mca! for his EkkI taken away, and ^^ithout water in the water-* 
stin to keep liun alivep the tares of Ids brothers are savage to kill htii^ 
his captains fighting one ag;ahi$t the other, their camps burnt and made 
into ashes. 

In happy contrast is the state of Egy pt herself: 

Great joy liait come abc^ui Ui Egyp^* rejoicing is gone hjtdi in the 
viUagcs of To-rntri. Tlicy talk of the victories which Mcrcnptih^ 
hotpltiiiia^ has gained in Tjebtiu4an<i How lovable is he the victorious 
ruler, how exalted k tire king ajiiong the gods, how^ fomuiact is the 
commanding lord- Picasaur indeed is it when one sits and cliatSj One 
can w-alk hcety npou the road widiout any fear m the hearts of men. 

Lt would be superfluous to transit ec tiirther a text which coti* 
tiiiiies tirelessly in thU strain, but towards the end there comes a 
passage ilut is Justly celebratedr 

The princes arc ptosirate and cry Mercy 1 Not one lifts his head 
among the Nine Bows, Tjcltnit’laiid is Jescruyed, Kliatti at peace. 
Caimit plundered with every ilL Ashkclon is caken and Grarr seized. 
Ycnofam niadc as diough it never had been. Israel is dracdaccd and Has 
no seed, Khoi* h bcxoiiic a widow'" ior To-Eiicii, 

The mention of Israel here is unique iti Egyptian writing, and 
couid not fait to be disturbing to scliolan who at the rime of the 
discovery in i8p6 mostly believed Merenptah to have been the 
Pluraoh of the Evodm.^ The explanations now given are very 
various. Actucdly the name docs not occur iu non-Biblical 
sources unril afEtr the Eiiiddleof the tnnth cctitiiEy b^c** when Mesha 
King of Moab is said to have fought with Utael,'* Tlia t Mereiiptali 
actually did exert some niilitarji* aettvity in Patesrinc is ooufituicd 
by the epithet ‘reducer of Cercf' which he receives in an inscriprion 
at AniadsuS Otherw^isc condirious on the north-eastern front appear 
to have remaitied peaceful and tiorttial. Extracts frotn the journal 
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of a border otfirial dated in MerenptaJfi year } eiiujucratc tbe suc¬ 
cessive sendings of dispaiches to diHcrent ganisonKOtmiiatiiticrs 
and other persons, antong tbem the pmicc of Tyre,’ THis interest¬ 
ing excerpt is found in one of those collections of miscelJancous 
vsTitings of which a mmibcr have survived; they were apparently 
blended for schixil use and tlmugh liardiy to be described as his¬ 
torical doemnents djcv tlirow light on niajiv sides of Egyptian lite 
of the period, Among other passages from a siniiiar source wdiich 
liavc been quoted rightly or wrongly as illustrating the sojourn of 
the EsracHtes in Egypt is the report of another official who writes 
as follows 

We have ftnUKcd al lowing the Sliosu (Bedum) tribes oi Edom to pass 
the fortress ot Memiptali which is iis Tjcku to die pools of Pi-Tum ot 
Merenpub which arc in Tjeku, in order to keep them alive and to keep 
alive dreir Hocks by the goodness of Pharaak, die beautiful sun of cv'cry' 
land, in Year S, third epagonietul day, the birthday of Seth, 

The Pi-Tuni here named is obviously the Pithoni of Exod, i. 11 
and, whatever the exact site, it certainty by within the Wady 
Tuniilat, the tcrnle depressi<in which runs tbrotigh the desert 
separating the Delta Itom Ittiiailia, Wiiether Tjcku is the Succoth 
ol die Exodus story is more doubtful, though oltcn accepted so 
to be. 

A literary papyrus probably written ni Merciipcab's reign con¬ 
tains a composition which is as iiisrrucrive as it is aintising,^ This 
professes to be the reply by a scribe Hori to a letter just received 
feom liis friend the senbe Aincuemopc. After claboratic; greetings 
attd complimenis Hsirt expresses his disappeunttnetit and then 
latmches out oil a long ironic dciiiotistration of Aniciicinopc's in- 
campctcnce, Tlic helpers whom he has called to lih aid have not 
improved matters. Vanous situations arc adduced in proof of the 
criticisius: Amenemope lias failal in his tasks of supply itig tlie 
troops with rations, ol building a ramp, of erecting a colossal 
statue, and so forth. But it is his ignorance of northern Syria whicli 
comes its for the severest cotidcmnation. Many well-known places 
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arc luiticd which ihis pretender co the rank ot ntaher har never 
v'bitcd or ’where &oiuc trouble or other has beJhlicn htm'i be has 
never reached Behan or crossed rhe Jordan; he knows nothing 
about By bios or Tyre: hjs horse has run away atid his chariot has 
been smasited. Even towns as near at hand as Raphia and Gaza arc 
unknown to hint. Needless to say, one of the chief reasons for 
ssTiting this strajige work lias been to gis'c the author the chance 
ot airing his own knowledge; but historically the text Ls enlighten¬ 
ing iiusmuch as tltere must have been a class of able scribes who 
had an intimate ac£]uain£atioe with Palestine and Syria and were 
accustomed to travel tlicre without iiushap. 

It is under Ramessfe II at latest that an entirely dificrent source 
of cultural and historical inibrniarion beguis to assume outstanding 
imponance- Wlicthcr or no tlie Pharaoh now lived at and governed 
from one or otiter of the I>clta capitals he always aspired to burial 
in the ancestral ncctopolis of Thebes, and from the ver)- btgimung 
of his reign a large body of skilled workmen was condbmously 
engaged upon the cxcas'arion and decoration ol his tomb in the 
Bibaii cl-Moluk. Tlicsc men and their families formed a special 
com muni ty dwelling in the village of Der cl-Mcdina high up in 
die desert above the great timcrary temple of Amcnophis III and 
every aspect of their lives and interests is revealed in the WTitings 
found either here or m the actual place of their daily work. Papyrus 
being comparativ'cK’ rare, c-xpensive and perishable, most of wliat 
has survived is inscribed on the scraps of limestone and the pot^ 
sherds w'hich lay on the grtsund only asking to be used and 'wfcuch^ 
Egyptologists knosv under the somewhat inappropriate name of 
*ostraca*; thousands liavc been published and thousands more await 
publkadon m our musieums or in private hands. Besides litcraiy, 
religions, and magical fragments there are records of barter, pay¬ 
ment of "wages in com or copper, liirc ot donkeys for agricultural 
purposes, lawsuits, attendances at and absences from work, visits 
of high officials, model and actual letters, in fact memoranda ot 
t'Vety kind. No synthesis can be here attempted, but it was neces¬ 
sary to mention a mass ot material tlirough which a restricted, but 
not insignificant, picture of Ramesside life can be brought before 
the eyes of die modem reader. 



THE R A WES SIDE PERlQDi 

Mcrciiptah was au old niaii when he died, bald and corpulent. 
Hjs cod tmy have been thought to be upproadung ai early as his 
eighth year, when the preparations Ibr his ^teral were being 
actively pursued; nevertheless, he iiiigetcd on tor two years more.* 
No doubt lie was buried in the granite sarcophagus of which the 
beautiful lid is still to be seen in his tomb in Blbiu cl-Moluk. 
but at some later period liis iiuituiny W'as moved to the cotub of 
Anicnopbis II. where Loret dLscovered it in 189ft. With his dcadi 
we enter upon a scries tif rather short reigns, the sequence of which 
has been much debated. The problem is of the kind at once the joy 
and tlic torment of Egy^ptologtsts. Pronitncnt iiete again h the 
question of superimjwscd canoiidjcs. another royal name being 
substituted for one that has been diiscllcd out. Arguments based 
upon this procediirc are, as has been alreads' said, highly precarious; 
apart from tlie diHicuIt)* of dcciditig which name lies uppcmiosr, 
there always remains the possibilit)'^ that this belonged to tlie earlier 
of tbc rwo kings, having been restoted as the retuk of some loyalty 
orauiniosity whidi cannot now be fathomed. Here the reader must 
rest concent with a bare statement of what seems the most probable 
course td events. Tiicrc is little doubt but that Meienptah was fo^ 
lowed by his son Scty-mcrcnptah, mostly known, as Sethos ll. 
Memoranda on ostraca meurion both the date of his accession and 
that ot'his death, this fatter occurring in Ids sixth year. In tlie meau- 
tiiiic a certain Nefcthcltcp, one of the rwo chief workmen of the 
necropolis, had been replaced by another named Piicb. against 
whom many crimes w'cre alleged by Nefcrhbiep's brother Amcn- 
nakhte in a violently worded indictment preserved in a papyrus in 
the British Museum.= if Aiiicnnakhtc can be trusted, l*ncb had 
stolen stone lor the rmbeUishtnent of his own tomb from that of 
Sethos M sdll in course ot completion, besides purloinmg or damag'* 
tug other property belonging to that tnotiarch, Abo he had tried 
to kill Neferbotep in spite of having been educated by him, and 
after the chief workman had been killed by 'the enemy’ liad bribed 
the vizier Pra^emhab in order to usurp his place. Whatever the 
truth of these accusarioiu, it is clear that Tlieba was going through 
very mniblcd times, There arc references elsewhere to n *war' diai 
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had ociiirrctl during these years, but it is obscure to what diis word 
alludes, perhaps to no more than iutcnisl disturbances and disojn- 
tent Neferhotep had coitipbliicd of the attacks upon hitnsclfro the 
vizier Amenmose, presumably a predecessor of Pra^einbab, w'here- 
upr^n Ametmiose had punislscd Pneb- This troublomaker had then 
brought a plaint before ‘Mosc’, who had deposed the vizier ftoni 
his office. Evidently this 'Most’ must have been a personage of the 
most exalted station, and it seems inevitable to identify hini with 
an ephemera! king Amenmesse w'hose brief reign may have fallen 
either before or within that of Sethos U. A tomb belonging to 
Amctitnessc exists iii the Bibin cl-MoliikJ hut it is a relatively poor 
ahair in which most oi the decorations have been erased, diough 
enough of the inscriptions remains to furnish us with the name ot 
liis mother T akka'c, possibly a daughter of Harnesses 11 . The nioiiu- 
nvents of Sethos tl are scanty', tiic most impoiuig being a small 
tcnaplc in tire forcoourt at I^iak. and notliing more is known 
about the events of his reign. In his wcll-deeoratcd tomb his car- 
touches have been erased and bier replaced, the erasure being per¬ 
haps the handiwork ot Amen rn esse, Elliot Smith, dcscrihitig his 
nvutimty found in tlie tojub ot Ameniiphis 11 , speaks of him as a 
young or middle-aged man. 

His immediate successor was a itin wlio was at first given the 
name Ha^messe-Siptah, but who for some mysterious reason 
changed it to Merenptah-Siptah before the third year ofhis reign.- 
He is closely associated in most of his few insenpiions with art 
important functioniry named Bay, who boasts of luviug been *rbe 
great chancellor of the entire land'. 1 here is good reason for think¬ 
ing that Bay was a Syrian by birth, possibly one of those court 
officials who in this age frctjutmtly rose to power by the toyal 
favour. In two graffiti he receives the highly significant epithet 
‘who estabiished the king upon the seat of lus father and it is almost 
certain that he was in fact the actual 'king-maker*. Tlie epithet in 
(Question hnpUes that Sipiab was a son of Sethos II, but it is un¬ 
known who was his mother. He was probably a mere boy at the 
time of his accession since he was still young when he died after a 
reign ofperhap not more than six years. There now comes upon 
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the scene a remarkable woman of tlie iiaine of Twos re. Jeweller^’ 
discovered, by Theodore Davb in a naiiioicM enchc of tlic Bibw 
cl-Moluk shows her to have been Sethos II’s principal wife; a silver 
bracelet depicts her standing before her husband and pt>uring wine 
into his outstretched goblet. Ir is a strange and unprecedented thing 
that three contemporaries should all Iiavc possessed combs in the 
Valley of the Tombs ot the Kings. The tomb of Bay is small and 
unadorned, bur still its location testifies to the power which he must 
liave exercised. Siptah's tomb, in which his mummy doubtless lay 
until sliiited to that oI Ametiophis 11, is much more imposhig, hut 
the cartouches on its walls have been cut out and later replaced, tike 
tliose in the tomb oi Sethos If Twnsre’s tomb i.s even more in¬ 
triguing. Here she bears the title Knig*s Great Wife by virtue of her 
marriage to Sedios II. but m isolated scene show's tier standing 
behind Siptalj who is offering to the earth-god; Siptali’s name has 
been destroyed and that ot Sethos 11 substituted for tc. Since tlicre 
are excellent rca.sons for thinking that Sctlios was the earlier of the 
two kings, this replacement muse have been due to Twosre's later 
preference to be depicted svith the king who had been her actual 
husband. Subsctjucutly Setnakhte. the founder of Dyn. XX, took 
posst'sston and possibly destroyed Twosrch mummy, after stiine- 
one had remos'ed to a place of safety' the jewellers' above mentioned. 
The sole hypotlicsis wliich seems lo accoutii for these complitatetl 
facts supposes tlui when Bay forced the youthful Sipmh ‘>0™ tbe 
throne, Twosrc was coinpcUod to accept tlie situation, bur still 
retniiied sufftcicnr power to insist on having her owtj tomb iji the 
Vaiky, an honour previously accorded to only one otlicr roj'alry* 
of female sex. namely Ha.slK'psowc. Tutlimosis Ilfs aimt. Like 
Rishcpsow^e, Twosre ulimiarcly assumed the titles of a Pharaoh 
and possibly reigned alone fora few years, Siprah had caused a 
small fimerary temple to be built for himself to die north of tiie 
Raincsscuui at Thebes,' and here the name of Bay figures wntli his 
own on die foundation deposits, a startling face that goes far 
towards demonstrating the interpretatioi) here given. Of Twosre 
otily one stray intrusive scarab was found there. Twosre's separate 
tunerary saiictu.iry to the south of the Ramessetun* mav have been 
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begun at the same lime or else may be somewhat later,. Here she 
assumed a second cartouche whsHi is also feiiud combined with the 
first oil a plaijuc said to come iioiii fpinrir lu the Delta, and there 
are a lew' more traces of her reign in the north, and even at the 
turtjuoisc mines of Sliiai,^ Manctlio ends Dyn. XtX with a king 
Tbuotis said to have rcigned seven years, and tlicre can be but little 
doubt that the distorted name and erroneous sex recall the existence 
of the third woman in Egyptian history who !iad possessed ability 
enough to svrest to herself the Double C-rown, but whose power 
had been insufficient to secure the pcrpciiiation of her dimastic line. 
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THE UAMESSIDE PEKiOD; {2} THE 
TWENTIETH DYNASTY 

M A N ETHO has no mote to tell us about D)^. XX thaji 
that It consisEctl of t\vclve kings of Diospolui (Thebes), 
who reigneti according to Alticanus tor 13 5 years and 
for r78 according to Eusebius. Nevertheless it was a period of stir- 
nng events and at least one might)* Pharaoh. Also a tiimibcr of 
Icngtiiy and Jiighly informanve writings have survived, the dis¬ 
cussion of which svill demand considerable space* Meanwhile the 
cnenues of Egj'pt were drawing ever closer, foreshadowing the 
hutuiliatioiw which little over a century later were to reduce her 
prestige almost to vanishiiig potni. At the outset, however, it 
seemed that an epoch ofexccptional splendour was about to dawn, 
and a retrospect contrasting tJiis with a largely imaginary period 
of previous gloom is worth quoting ifonly to exemplify a standing 
coii veiition of Pharaonic historical writing, ‘ 

The land of Egypt waj cut adrift, every man a law unio hiitiwlf, and 
they liad no conimander for iiiauy years previously until diete were 
other times when the land of Eg)*pt conihted of princes and heads of 
s'iilages, one man slaying his fellow both high and Inw', Then another 
time came afier it consisting of empry years, when Ai?u a Syrian was 
with them xs prince, and he made die enure land coiitributorji' under 
liis sway. 

The text goes on to speak of the bloodshed which ensued, and 
the neglect with which the gods were treated until they restored 
peace by appointing Setnakhtc as king* In this strange passage the 
glorious achievement!; of Dyns. X Vlll and XIX arc ignored and we 
arc transported back K> the conditions of prc-Hyks<M rimes* TTre 
sole specific fact recorded is the emergence of a Syrian condottitTCC 
who gained mastery over the entire land; the identity' of this 
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jbroigiicr lias bircii much debated, the most iittercsiiiig suggestion, 
due to Cemy, being that we have here a veiled reference to die 
‘king-maker* Bay mentioned at the end of the last chapter. But the 
writer 5 only purpose here was to extol the new sos'ercign of 
Egypt. Little is ktiowti about Setnakhte except tliat he W’as the 
tether ot the great king Harnesses 111 and the husband of the larterV 
mother Tiye-merenese, There are reasons for thinkhig that tlie 
intcrv’ol between die end of Dyn. XIX and his accession was i]uite 
short, perhaps not more than ten years. He tmy have reigned less 
than tvs'o years. He usurped the tomb of Twosrc and svas doubtless 
buried in it; his coffin was found m the tomb of Amenopliis II,' 
but his immuny has not been discovered. 

Whatever tlie author of the retrospect may have pretended, 
Ramessa 111 was himself very consdons of thegre.itnessofthe most 
celebrated of his predecessors in Dyn. XIX, for he modelled both 
his Hrenomen and his Nomcn uptm those of Hamesscs 11 . His early 
years were foaught with terrible dangers. In the south, it is true, 
he had little to tear. Nubia had grown into an Egvpnaii prosnnee, 
and the scenes w'Kich havesurvis'cd ot a battle in this direcaoiisceni 
likely to be mere convention borrowed from earlier represcnia- 
tions.* For the very' real and dangerous conflicts which Ramesses 111 
had to face out knowledge is mainly derived from die mscriptioris 
and reliefs on the w^alls of his great temple ol Meditict Habu, the 
best preserved and most interesting of all the funerary sanctuaries 
on the western side of Thebes, This splendid momimeiit, with 
Its gigantic pylons and noble cotutuiiar coutTS, lav svithin iimer and 
outer ctieloiures containing, besides the centtaJ diriiie itsclf^a whole 
rownship of dwellings for the priests and their dependants, os well 
05 a garden and a lake. The otiter girdle wall of crude brick, ap¬ 
proached by a canal branching oHT from the Nile, had a height of 
S9 tcct and a thickness of 25 feet, the length from front to back 
c.xcccding 300 yards. The centre ol the eastern side exhibited a 
unique feature in a lofty gatehouse built to resemble one of those 
Syrian fortres,<cs wfiich the Egyptian armies had met witli 50 often 
in their Asbtic campaigns, but here tlie purpose w*a5 not military, 
the upper stories serving as a resort where the Pharaoh could dis- 
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port hitusdf with the btlicsof his haiem. The palace proper abutted 
onto the south side of die temple*^ first court, with a balcony where 
the king might appear in order to distiibute rewards to such nobles 
os be wished to honour. The svails ot no other temple show scenes 
of gtcatet interest, Religious subjects of course ptedotninate, but 
pictures of warfare are also numerous and supplement the written, 
legends in the most valuable fasJiioii, die more S4i since the latter 
have a turgidity in w hich narrative passages almost disappear amid 
the plethora of adulator)' rhetoric. 

The long inscription of year 5 first tells of 3 campaign against the 
western neighbours of Egypt known gcncncally as the Tjehnii.^ 
These people were incensed at having had imposed upon them a 
new ruler of the Pharaoh's dioicci the royal wisdom so highly 
praised in the hieroglyphs had evidently not been appreciated. 
Colour on some of t^ sculptured reliefs sliows prisoners with red 
beards, side-locks, and long richly ornamented cloaks. Three tribes 
arc here mentioned, the Libu or Libyans who as we have seen are 
con itnrnio rated in the name still applied to the whole north-easreni 
part of Africa outside Egypt, the Sped of wliom nothing more is 
blown, and die Mcdiwcsh, first tncnticuicd under AnumSphis 
who henceforth play an ever iiicrcasuigly important part in our 
histoiical records; they arc commonly thought of as the eijutvaleut 
of the MaxyEs located by Herodotus {iv. t*))) in the ncighbour- 
h(H>d of Tuiiis.3 The ncNt dircai to Egj pr was far more Ibnmdabtc. 
being iiothitii; less than an attempt on the part of a confederacy of 
sea-faring iiorthcrjicrs Et» establish theiiisclvcs m the rich pasture- 
lands not only of the Delta, but also of Syria and of Palestine, 
Pcnnancuc settlement was their aim, and they brought their women 
and children with them in wheeled carts drawn by humped oxen.* 
We have seen that ati attack of this kind, in which the sea-peoples 
and the Libyans Itad been in alliance, had been repelled by .Mcreti- 
ptalj. Now the Meditcrraiican war, though almost simultaneous 
with die Libyan wars of yttirs s -ind 1 1. is described as a separate 
event, but w*as none the less dangerous on that account. The main 
aggression, dated to year 8, ssvotipcd down by land and sea sitnu!- 
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tancoitsly^ The Shcrdcti were once agsdn among the hostile forces, 
and once again warriors ofthLs race arc shown fighting both with 
and against the Egyptians. The loiig-since muribmid HittiteEmpire 
was swept away, and with it the Anatolian alhes who had talcn 
part m the battle ot ^desh. Of the enemies who iiad confronted 
Mcrenptah perilap only the Shcklcsh still played a part; a new 
tribe named the Weshesh arc a mere name.’ Of deep interest alike 
to Greek scholars and to Orientalists are three new peoples who 
emerge here for the first time, though it is just ptsssible tltat the 
Danij or Danuna, snicly the Danaoi of the llind^ may have been 
mendoned once in the El-Amama letters,® Much more important, 
however, are the Pdeset and the Tjekker. since the incursion of 
these tribes into Palestine was to some extent succcssfid and perma¬ 
nent. A narrative dating from about a cennm,' later describes the 
Tjekker J as sea-pirates occupying the port of D5r, but nothing 
more is knowm of them or of die name they bore. The Pelcsct.'* on 
the other hand, arc the Philistines who were later aliematcly con¬ 
querors of and conquered by the Israelites, who gave their name to 
Palestine and whom our modem parlance still remembers in an 
unfairly depreciatory w-ay; dietc was a tradition thai they came 
from Caphtor or Crete, but this may have been only a stage in 
their migratory wanderings; in the Meditiet Habii reliefs both they 
and the Tjekker have feathered head-dresses and round sliiclds. 

The rebuff indicted upon these aggressive peoples is splendidlv 
depicted in the reliefs, the naval battle in particular being unique 
among Egyptian representations. Tlie verbal descriptions arc sand¬ 
wiched into a boastful speech addressed by Ranicss^ 111 to bis sons 
and his courders; the following extracts emit sentences from which 
nuthing tiistoriod is to be learned,^ 

The foreign countries made a plot in their islands. Dislodged and 
scacrcrcd by battle wre tlie lands all at one ume. and no land could 
stand before diwr arms, beginning with Kliatd, KoJe, Carcliemish, 
Arzawa, and Alasiya.... A camp was set up in one place in Amor, and 
they desolated its people and its bnd as though they had never come 
into bcbig. Tlicy came, the Hamc prepared before them, onwards to 
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Egypt. Tkeirctinfcdcricy consisted orPelcsct, Tjckkcr, Sheklcsh, DAnut 
Aiid Weshesh, united lauds, and they laid thdr hands upon the lands to 
rite entire circuit oi the earth, tltcir hcaro bent and tnmful Our plan 
i$ accouiplished!’ But tlic heart ol diis god, dte lord of the gods, was 
prepared and ready to ciuiiare thviu like birds. ... I established iiiy 
boundary in Djahi,* prepared in front of them, the local princes, garri- 
son-comniandcrs, and Maryan nii,* 1 caused to be prepared the river- 
mouth like a iirong wall wttli wardiips, galleys and skidi. They were 
completely equipped botli fore and aft iviiit brave fighters carrying 
their weapons and infantry of all the pick of Egypt, being like rtwiiig 
liom upon die mountains: chariotry ss^th able svarrtors and ail goodly 
officers whose hands svcrc competent. Their horses quivered in all their 
hmbs, prepared lO' crush the foreign conn Cries under their lioofr. 

Ranicsscs then compares himself to Mont, the god of war, and 
declares himself contideiit ol his ability to rescue his army. 

Ai tor diosc who reached my boundiry. their seed is nor. Thdr hearts 
and thdr souls are finished unto all eternity. Those who came forward 
together upon the sea, tlie full flame was in front of diem at the river- 
mouths, and a siockadc of lances surroimded diem on the shore. 

For die details of die nat-al defeat we turn rather to the relicts 
r h;in to the verbal descnpnoiis, although in die lancr the outcome 
was described in die grapliic words^ 

a net was prepared for dicni to aunarc them, those who entered into 
the river-mouths being confined and fallen wtiiiit it, pinioned in tlidr 
pUa’s, hncchcrfd and their corpses hacked up. 

The artist has managed to combine into a single picture^ the 
various phases ot the cugagciiient. First we sec Egy ptiatt soldiers 
attacking uiiperiurbcdly frcmi the deck of their shipi opposite them 
ill a vessel held fast with grappling irons the enemy is in the utmost 
cotifustou. two of ihcm failing into the ivaccr, while one looks 
towards the shore m the hope of mercy' from the Pharaoh, Another 
of thetr vessels, however, displays them met with a shower of 
arrows from die land. The Egyptbti fleet now turns homeward, 
taking with it tiujncrovis captives helpless and bound; one of them 
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seeking to escape is caui^ht by a soldier on die bank. On ihc way 
upstream a capsized vessel is encountered, witk its entire crew' dung 
into the water. The defeat ot die invaders is complete; nine separate 
ships have sutficed to tell the tdet and dicte remain to be tecounted 
only die presentation of the prisoners to Anien-Rc* and the other 
details of the triumph. 

The cNtcrtuJ troubles ol Egypt w'cre not yet at an end. In year 11 
the Libyan pen) dared up afresh. On this occasion the enemy is 
specifically stated to have been the Mcshw'csh. A circunistaiitial 
account' ot ilanicsscs^s dealings with these people is givat in the 
closing section ot the great papyrus from w'hich the retrospect stc 
the b^iiming of this cliapter was quoted and conceming whidi 
much will be said later. 

Tlie Libu and Meshwesh were settled in Egypt and had scried the 
towns of the Western Tract bom Kikiiptah (Mmiphis) to KcrobciiA 
and had reached the (if eat [iiver^ on its every' side. Tiiq* it W'as svho hid 
desfd.itcd the lowiis of Xob’^ tor tuany years whtst ificy were in Egypt. 
Behold. I destroyed them, shin at one stroke. I laid low die Meshwesh. 
bbu. Asbat, Kaikash. ShavEep. Hasa, and Bakan. overgrown in their 
hlotxJ ami made into heaps. I niade them cum back bom tnimphiig 
upon the boundary of Egypt. I totik of diosc whom my sword spared 
monv Captives, pinioned like birds before my hcirscs, their svomen and 
dicir children in tens of diousatids, and their cattle iti numbcT like 
hundreds of thousands. I settled their leaders m strongholds called by 
my name, i gave to them troop-eoniTi landers and cliicb ot tribes, 
briuidcd and made into slaves stamped with my name, tlieir women and 
their children iteated likewise. I brought tlicir canic to the House of 
Amun, made for him tlUo cverUiting herds. 

Two great instriptioiis at Medinet Habu. botli dated in year 1 1 .* 
deal exciuiively with the sauie struggle, but their fiowery language, 
in w'hich many ftircign and otherwise unkiiow'ii words occur, con¬ 
veys fir less information than the passage above quoted. There is 
ouly one addition: w't leam that Meslier, the Chiet oi the Mcdi- 
wcdi. was taken prisoner, and that his father Keper appealed for 
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Ricra* in vain; this iflci<lciit is also depicted m the stiifcing scene' 
where are etiuincratcd the hands and pl^Ui of the slaid. the captives, 
the anus taken as booty, and the cattle added to the herds of the 
Theban god and those othenvise disposed of. The nuniben given, 
chough great, are by no means incredible. Aiioihct picture- shows 
the Egyptians iBghcing firom two fortresses, a clear mdicanon that 
tbe\’ had been on ihc dciemivc. 

At Mcdinet Habu there are several scenes of campaigTis in Asia 
w-bich still require consideration. On one wall Ramesses III is seen 
attacking two Hittite towiw, one ot them labelled 'The town of 
Arzawa in another scene the town of Tuuiip is bemg stormed/ 
and in a third a town of Amor Ison the point of surrendering/ All 
these pictures are dearly anachronisnis and must have been copied 
from originals of the reign ol Ramesse [1; dicrc is ample evidence 
that the designers of Mcdinet Habu borrow'cd greatly from the 
ncighbounng Raniesseuni, Conlirtnarion is given in die papvTUs 
cited above; this has no mention of a Syrian campaign, still Icsi: of 
one apimst the Hrmtes, All that is said is tliat Ramcsscs Hi 'destroyed 
the Seiriies in the tnbes ol the SKosu the Shorn have been ,already 
mentioned as the Beduitis of the desert bordering die south of 
Palestine, and *tlic mountain of Se<ir’ named on an obelisk of 
Ramesscs 11^ «the Edomite mounrain referred to in several passages 
of the Old Testament. It looks as though the defeat of these trla’ 
dvely unimportant tctir-dwdltn was rhe utmost which Ratncsscs 
III could achieve after hU struggle with the Mediteiraiiean hordes, 
and this allusion closes tor more dian two cenrunes the story of 
Egypt's strivuigs to achieve an Asiatic empire. 

Aldiough l^messes III reigned for full thirn -one years* and cele¬ 
brated a Sed-tbiwal perhaps at the bcgiimitig of bb iliirticrh, there 
arc signs of various internal troubles, paniadarly towards the end 
of hb life. At one mu men r the montlily ranotu due lo the workmen 
engaged on the royal tomb were sadly in arrears, and this led to 
stnkes ended only by the intervemioji of the vizier To, who was 
however unable to supply more dian half what was anually rc- 
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qaired. ' Fai more serious was a conspiracy \vliidi dircatmt-'d die 
lite of die monarch himstli’." From early in. the letgn there had been 
inthcarions that tremble was likely to arise over die succession. To 
judge from die latest date recorded at Medinet Habu. that great 
temple had been connpleicd by year ra. and it is a curious fact that 
though, as iti the Ramesscuai, many of the king's sons were there 
depicted, as w'cU as the queen in a tew' instances, no names were 
ever fdled in, though space was left for them. And yet it Is certain 
tltat the son 'who actually succeeded as Ramoses IV was already 
alive, siiicc his luunmiy, discovered in the tomb of Amenopliis II, 
was that of a man ‘at least fi% years of age and probably more', 
Without speculating on this and much further evidence of die kind 
whidi complicates the liiitory of all the next rc^ns, we turn now 
to die graphic story related in several papyri of which the most 
important is preserved In the Turin Museum, Tins maguihceTit 
inatiuscript, written in laigc hieratic majuscules befitdng a stare 
doeumetit of die highest importance, suggests that its original home 
may have been the templolibnuy at Medinet Kabu, Omitting for 
tlic moment die long but fragmentary introduction which precedes 
the main narrative, w'e now quote the first entry: 

Tlic great enemy Paibckkaiiicti who had been major-dunvo. He was 
brought on aecouiu of bis liaviiig aiochcd himself to Tiye and die 
Women of the harem. He nude coniitioii cause widi them and prtv 
cceded to carrv dieir words outside to their mothers and their brotherj 
and sisters who svere there, saying ‘Collect people .ind foment honilJt)* 
so as to nuke lebellion agailtlT their lord. And they set him in the 
presence of the great officiaJs of the Place of Examination and they 
examined liis crimes and found that he had conimitied diem. And his 
criiucs took hold of hint, and the ofEcials svbo examined him caused 
his punislinient to cleave to him. 

TwcntvMiiiic of the criminals, classified in five categories, arc 
dealt with in similar uiatmcr, besides six wives not individually 
specified. A curious fact is that a number of die men s tiamcs liavc 
been deliberately disguised, apparently ou account ol some over- 
auspicious word that entered into their ccnnpossdotL Thus a certain 
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butter—very high eourt<-offidmls were oiten bucten in Rnuic&side 
tiinci—issuredly did nut bc^ the njime Mesedsure^ ticre credited 
to lum; atesed- means ‘liates* and the real name wilt have been 
Mersure^ 'R^ loves limi\ The harem in wliich die plot was hatdtcd 
IS lenncd *ihc harem hi accompanying', presumably one nor star* 
tioiicd in a pardculaJ: place like those of Memphis and of Miw'cr 
in the Fayj'Uiri. but one which accompanied Ramcsscs upon his 
joumcyiiigs. Many liarem officials were involved, the overseer and 
deputy-oveneer, two scribes, and sis inspectors, besides the wives 
of die door-keepers. More dangerous diau. most of those arrested 
was a ttoop-cotnmatidcr from Cush; he had been suborned by his 
sister, one of tlie Invrem-women, and liacl their schemes prospered 
they might have stirred the whole of Nubia into revolt, espccuitlv 
ifa&sisccd by the gcpcml Paiii. It is characteristic of die age diat 
among bodi accused andjudgesseveral were foreigners: Ba^almabar 
was clearly a Semite, laini is described as a Libyan, and the name 
of Peluka proelaiins him a Lyebn. The more proiiiiiicnr among the 
guilty' w'crc aJlow'cd to perish by their own hand; otiu’rs who were 
left uuliarmcd ‘died of tficir own accord' possibly irom starvadon. 
Cutting off of nose and cars w'as the fate of four ofhH.ib who ni 
spite of precise irntrucrioiis given to them had caroused w'ith 
women ot the hareni and with Paiis. Only otic 111.111. a standard- 
bearer. got otT with notliiiig worse than a severe reprimand; this 
was a person who together witii two of the four just mentioned, 
had found a place anioug die judges when tirst appointed, it is 
strange that so little should be Icamt about Tiye. the Udy around 
whotu the entire plot centred; also her s^in I’cntawcre, possibly the 
boy whom the conspiratoi^ were planning to place upon die 
throne, is mentioned only very* casually as one nf those W'lio ‘died 
of their own accord'. 

Further light is thrown upon die conspirators’ juaclunations by 
tilt Ollier bagtneiitar)' papyri dealing w ith tile ease.' A former over¬ 
seer ol cattle had induced a learned scribe to write magical spells 
and 10 make wajtai images which were to be smuggled into the 
harem, but it is expressly said that the ruse w'as unsuccesstiil and 
that the culprits met with die late that ilicy dcsci-ved. It still remains 
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to discuss the nature of these extraordinary documents, A first step 
in tile right direction was taken by Breasted, who noticed that in 
one place where Ramesses IH is mentioned he receives the epithet 
‘the great god’ reserved tor kings already deceased; he concluded 
that diough Rantesscs had ordered the trial he had beeii severely 
wounded and bad died betorc the crhaihials were brought to trLiL 
Unhappily in Breasted’s day our knowledge of Late-Egyptiaii syn¬ 
tax was lieu sudicicntly advanced to enable bint to translate the 
damaged iittroditctton of the Turin papyrus correctly, Et is the 
meric of dc Buck' to have seen that instead of the king dierc giving 
an order lit the present roiisr, die wliolc text is a narrative of past 
events fictitiously put into the mouth of the dead monarch. After 
enumerating the judges whom he had appointed and tjuoting the 
words of his instruction to them, be cononues as follows: 

And they went and cxanuiicd them, and they aiucd to die fay their 
own liands those whom they caused to die, though I biow not whom, 
and dicy punished the others also, though E know not whom. Uiit I Itad 
charged them very strictly saying ‘Tate good heed and beware lest 
piuiUluiieiit be iiiJlictcd upon anyone crookedly by an olficia] who is 
not over him’; thus 1 spoke to them (the judges) again ajiti again. And 
as for all that has been done, it n they who have done it; let all that they 
have dtuie iaU upon their heads. For I am exempted and protected ever¬ 
lastingly, being among the rigliicom kings wjio are m the presence of 
Aiiieii-Ret, King of the Gods, and in the presence of Osiris, the Ruler 
of Eternity. 

Ttis passage reads like an apologia on Ranicsscs Ill’s part for an 
excessive severiry or even some dega'c of iitjosrice which had been 
charged against him. The narrative as presented to us was evidently 
compiled by comtnand of Rained IV, and it w'ill soon be seen 
how eager the son was to display liis deceased father's reign as an 
cpcKh of unclouded beneficence. That Ramesses HE iiirnself ordered 
the trial cannot be reasonably doubted, but the noteofsclficxciilpa- 
tioti here pur into his mouth may well have been the invention of 
his successor. There is no solid ground for supposing that the cmi- 
spiracy was either wholly or half successful; die inuniniy of Raniei- 
sci JH found ill die Mciw at Dcr cl-Bahri* is stated by Maspero to 
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hiivc been tluc of a nnii abom (is years of and no trace ot 
wounds is reponed^ Nor is there any reason for dating the plot 
towards the end ot the reign; it may have occurred much earSicr. 
No niention of it is foutid in the great manuscript now to be 
described. 

Papyrus Harris No. (, in the possession of the Bridilv Museum, 
is the most magnificent of all Egyph^ archives;* it is a docu¬ 
ment feet long by i6| inches high containing 117 columns ot 
hieratic writing of an amplitude that could only belong to an 
orighial of die utmost importantc. Tile somewhat ambiguous in- 
itirmatioii that has survived with regard to its tUscovery suggests 
that it, lihe the conspiracy papyri, once belonged to the records of 
the great temple ofMcditict Habu. Tlie opening page summarizes 
the benefacdoiis bestowed by Ramcsscs Ill upon die various disdni’- 
de$ of the entire land, and here again he is dearly' represented as a 
dead king speaking in his own person. Next, a fine coloured picture 
represents the king worshipping before Amcii-Re<, Mut. and Chons, 
the three principal dcirics of his Theban capital In a long narrative 
passage he then describes in rlietodcol, sdl-Lmdatory fashion all the 
buildings, temple equipment, lands, ships, ,iiid so forth with which 
be lias endowed the city. This is to Unwed by a lengthy statistical 
section giving precise figures for die donations received from 
various sources tjiroughout the entire duration of the reign, first 
the personnel, catrle, vtticyardi, fields, ships, towns in Egypit and 
Syrb given by tlic king himself fi:om his first to his thirty-first year, 
then die amounts obtained by tosarinii, .ind lastly other itetm re¬ 
ceived m various w.iys and for otlicr purposes. TliLi port of the 
book condudes with a prayer in which Ramesscs 111 asks that as 
his fcw'ard blessings may he bestowed upon his beloved son Uam es¬ 
ses IV. Tlicre tollows, written by a dilTcrent hand, and obviously 
furnished by the priesthood of Atuni in the nurth, a Heliopolitan 
section composed upon exactly the some lines and ending in exactly 
the >amc way; to this succeeds a Memphite section addressed tr* 
Ptah and to the associated deittes of tlic third great capital city. Tlic 
remaining local disnnirics arc dealt w'tth coniprehetisivcly in a 
shorter section ol special value as showing what towTis were par- 
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ttcuJtirly KonouiCsJ by RiiiVH'SScs !1I. bui tHc list tisjucs no placc' 
fiinliLt south than Coptos. Then comes a somman’ in svhich ire 
addcfl up, though not without some errors, all the tigiires pre¬ 
viously given, and we sec that the estate of Amcu-Ret at Kan^ 
was by'' hur the greatest beneficiary. Even tf the Pharaoh more fre- 
i|uetitiy rcside<l in Lower Egypt, Thehes remained ilie spiritual 
centre of the hiiigdoni, and its wealth was prodigious. 

The great roll ended with that comprehensive survey of past and 
recent c%''en[s from which several quotadons have been given 
above,^ Doubtless belonging To the era of peace which followed 
upon the early wars of die reign were several expeditions which 
arc graphically described: one to Pwenc^ whence the returning 
ships brought kick with them much myrrh to be presented to the 
Pharaoh himself at his downstream capital by the children ol that 
distant land's chieftain; quests for copper'm some uniocatcd nniies 
and tor turquoise to the famous site of Scrabit eI-lUi5dim* m the 
Peninsula of Sinai, Ramesscs IT! had previously boated of having 
reframed from taking from die temples one man in ever>^ ten to 
serve in the army, that ha>4ng been the custom under earlier 
kings.? Me W^ould now have us believe that perfect iranquilliry 
prevailed throughout the entire land;* 

I caused the woman of Egypt to walk frcelv wl.ewsoevcr die would 
unmolested by odicrs upon die r.iad. t caused to sir idle tl^ Kilthcrs aud 
the chariotry m my time, and dir Slicrtkti .uid die Kclick ui thcr vil¬ 
lages to lie at night hill length without any dread. 

Some iticemal disturbances there may indeed liavc been, apart 
from the fbrmidable plot above treated at There was trouble 

in Athribis with a vizier who was removed from Im office; it may 
have been on diis occasion that, contrary to previous custom To 
was gfamed the vifremte of both halves of the country.’ The final 
retrospect was addressed to all the officials and mUitary officers of 
the land.® and coocluded by urging them to show loyal service to 
the new king Rameswi IV. Perliaps th.it was die real purpose ot 
this voluminous composition. 
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It is o(dy in passing that rcfcraice can be made to the builclings 
erected by Harnesses III elsewhere, a snull temple at Kamak being 
partictilarJy well prewrv'cd. His huge tomb iti the Biban el-MoIuk 
differs from others of tlie period by iittroduciiig such seeiitar scenes 
as tliat of the royal kitchens the picture ot a harper is specially 
celebrated. This last of the great Bharauhs was followed by eight 
kings' each ofw'hom bore the tUustriotis name of Itimesscs, now 
so fimtly associated with the thought of Pharaonic grandeur that 
evert w'beri his descendants Itad long reliiit^uishcd any pretensions 
to the thtotie certain funcrionaries of lugh station still prided them¬ 
selves upon the title ‘king's son ofRamesses’.i That Ramcsscs IV 
was a son of Ramesscs 111 is clear both from die Harris papyrus and 
from other evidence, but the insistence widi which he introduced 
into Prenoincn and Nonren die goddess of Truth wJiilst protisting 
that he had banished iniquiry arouses the suspicion diac his claim 
vt'as not substantiated w'i^uut some difficulty. Of liis successors at 
least two appear to have been his brothers. The reigns of all eight 
kings except Ramess^ !X and Raincsses XI were short, so tliat the 
total for the dj-nasry works out at less than the figure given by 
Monetho. The custom of starting upon a tomb in the Biban e!- 
Moliik at die beginning of each reign was comistently adhered to. 
although not quite all these later RamessidesacmaU^'found burial 
in the places to which they aspired, and in three cases'tlie mummies 
were subsequently removed for safety-s sake to the tombof Amciio- 
phis II.^ The general trend ot subsequent history suggests that the 
actual residence of dicsc petty- rulers ivas ever increasingly confined 
to die Delta, ^ a result ofwhich die impomiiicc and wealth of die 
high-priest of Ameii-Ref at Thebes waxed all die more. Monumen¬ 
tal undertakings dwindled perceptibly. Asiatic adventures were at 
an end. and the latest record at Sinai dates from Ranic 53 « VI. On 
the other hand the adininistration iif Nubia conriiiucd along the 
old lines, dioirgh we hear less about it. In spite of these gradual 
fallings oH; the annals of the twdfdi century before our cm arc no 
complete bliink. A number ot highly inijcresriiig iiiscripttotis and 
papyn have survived, bur with subjects as disconnected both 
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imtcmlly and locall)’ as the ttaiuiii a modem newspaper. Such as 
they are, it is indispensable here to characterize them. 

The reigii of Ramcsscs IV lasted no more ilian sbt years, and in 
view of its brevity the talc of his buildhit; activities is not incon¬ 
siderable; where he did not actually ciert, at least he coniniemoratcd 
liis existence by liicrogiyphic dedications, Two great stelae fbrnid 
at Abvdos by Maricttic proclaim Iiis cxccpticnial piety and devo¬ 
tion to the gods; tlieir wording is unusua), and may rcdcct royal 
authorship. A long itiscripttcm of year j in the Wady Hammanilt 
records a quest for the splendid stone of its famous quarry involving 
more than 8,000 participants. Already in year t he had caused the 
higb-pnest* of Monr to sdsit the site,* and in year 2 had sent oiher 
capable officials and scribes to investigate the possibilities. The in- 
scripnoii of year 3 . however, acquaints us with an cmerpiise on a 
more grandiose scale,^ Tlic skilled quarryiuen and sculptors sene 
were only a small proportion of the entire number. The j ,000 
soldiers were certainly not needed tor any conibactvc purpose, but 
may perhaps be thought of as rttiployed itt liaul the huge monu- 
tnciits over the rougli desert roads. The teal problem of this per¬ 
plexing inscription i.s to .iccoimt for the presence far from the 
Nile Valley of many of the foremost dignitaries of the land, Ac 
their head was tlic liigli-priest^ of Anicn-Re< Ra<mciscnakliEe; fi^r 
him we Iiavc at least the panril excuse that he combined with his 
sacerdotal and ad minis trarivc functions that of Superintendent of 
works'; he was responsible in fact tor the temples and statues witli 
whic h tlie Pharaoh endowed the local gods. But how to account 
for his beir^t accompanied by two buriers of the king, by die over¬ 
seer of tlic treasury, and above all by the two chief taxing-masters, 
all of these important pctsonagcs beiijg tiientioiicd by tiicir names? 
Here as So ofrcii in our Egyptian records die valuable informatioR 
for which w'c have to be thankful is couiiicTbalaiict'd by enigmas 
that must be left unresolved. 

Foranuclier important documcm of this perUid we have to direct 
our eyes as far soiidiward as Elephantine, An ill-writreii bur com¬ 
paratively well-preserved papyrus in the Turiti Museum recalls in 
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iajiguagc resembling and no less virulent than the Salt papyrus 
(p, 276, n. 2) graveateusatxons against a number of penuns, ‘ prom- 
ineiif among whom was a lay-priest of the temple of Chnum 
charged with man)’ thefts, acts of bribery, and sacrilege, not to 
nscncion the inevitable iinputatioiis of copulattnii with married 
wromcn. Heinous offences against religion were bis misappropria- 
ctoii and sale of sacred Miicvis calves, his Join uig in die carrs'ing of 
the god’s statue w-bile three of his ten days of purificatorv mtroii- 
dri liking were still to run. and fais heaping of gifts upon die siriefs 
hcncbmai to make diem arrest Ins priestly accuser w'liilc die latter 
W'as only bait-way diroiigb his month of rittiai service. Among 
facts ol interest dial W'c here Icarti were die vizier’s power to 
appL>int the local prophets and the intervention ot Pliariob him— 
sell to send lus chief treasiiror to hxik into the purlouiing of 
garments from the temple treasurt^hovisc. More serious, because 
they must have involved the comiptihUity of a number of per¬ 
sons, were the losses of com suffered by the priesthood of Chtjiiin. 
Seven hundred sacks per annum were due itoin estates in the 
Delta ow'iied by die temple. A ship’s captain who had succeeded 
another deceased in \ cat aS of Iiajiicssc.s IT] stance! upon jiis defal- 
carions in year i of Ratjiesscs IV and in tile course of the next 
nine yean dosvn to ‘year 3 of Pharaoh’, i,c. of Ramesics V, had 
Stolen a total of more than 5,000 Siicb. 

The great Wilbour papyrus in the iirookJsTi Museum,= dated in 
year 4 of Ramesses V, is a geiiuijie oftieja)* document of unique 
tntcrcst. Its main text records in tour consecutive batches covcriitg 
a few days apiece the measiiretticnt and asscssiueiu of fields extend- 
iug from near Crocodilonpolis (Medtnet c!-Fayyilm) southwards 
to a little short of die modern town ofEl-Minya, a distaut.'i: of some 
90 miles. The fields, of which the localization and the acreage are 
gi ven in every case, arc classified under the Iicads of die different 
land-owning institutions, tlicsc prosing to be the great tciiiples of 
Thebes, Heliopolis, and Mciiiplus. then after them a lutniber of 
smaller temples mainly in the viririity o] the plots owned by iheni, 
and Jasdy iiuious corporate bodies too dift'erent and too ptol>- 
Icniatic to be nicntioned licre. The assessments arc reckoned in 
* See Wi^w. p. itj, : 
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grain and clcadjr refer to taxes: they are presemed in two distinct 
catcf^orics. according as the o^vning itistirmaDns were tlicrnsclvcs 
liable or as the liability rested upon the actual holders or culdvaiors 
ot*thc soil. The latter type of paragraph is the more intcresritig since 
it names a multitude of ilHl'crejit proprietors or reuaiics. including 
whole families, men of Sherden race, and sometimes even slaves; 
in one single paragraph, for example, we find side by side, depen¬ 
dent upon the temple of Sobk-RiK ot Anasha and localized near a 
place named the Mounds of Roma, plots each of ten aroiiras occu¬ 
pied by ilic well-known overseer of tlir treasury, Kha^emtir, by a 
certain priest, by a tcmploscribe, another senbe, by throe separate 
soldiers, b>* a tads'»and l.vstly by a standard-bearer. A second u-xt. 
On the verso of tile same roll, deals cxclusis'cly with a hind of land 
known as Utat&Amd of Plutaoh: the area ol the fields so described 
appears to liavc been constandy varied, and we dimly discern in 
them properties which for some mupcctficd reason had rcx'crtcd 
to the ownerehip of f'haraoh and had to be disposed of anew by 
him. Despite the great cflTorts that have been devoted to the study 
of tins all-imporTani papyrus, die abbrevdated st^ lc Iei which it was 
written and die fact dial the senbes were not concemed to orter 
explanations to posterity have left its main problems a riddle still 
to lx* unravelled.^ To whom were the taxes paidr How can the 
orderliness here depicted be reconciled with die Plvaraonic indi¬ 
gence which, a.s we hav'e seen, often left the workmen on the roi'al 
tomb short of the radons due to diem? Tlicsc and many similar 
tulatcd questions still aw ait their answers, but there is some ground 
for thinking that the great temple of Karnak, svitli die high-priest 
of Anien-jic< at its head, was the principal beneficiary rather than, 
die Pliaraoh; it is at least significant that the Cliicf Taxing-master 
Usimarrefnakhtc was a son of the then reigning higli-pricsi Ra^- 
incsxmakJue. A.s a valuable addendum to the Wiibotir papyrus we 
may iiienrion a very well-preserved letter daring irom die rtign^ 
of Itamesses XI some fifry years later; m this letter^ the mayor of 
Elephantine complains to die Chief Taxing-master of his rime that 
ta.\es liad been unjustifiably exacted fiom liim on two holdings for 
w Inch he disclaimed all responsibility- 
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The tomb of Ramesscs IV bofspcciit interest because a plan of 
it, giving the exact dimensions, is preserv'cd on a pap\TWS iti the 
Turin Mtisoutn,* The mummy ol ilaiuesscs V. discovered in the 
tomb of Amcnophis II, reveals the tact that he died of smallpox.- 
He probably reigned little more than tour years, tlie fourth being 
the liighest date known; his own unfinished tomb in the Bibin tl- 
MoKik^ was then ajinexed by Hamessih. VI, who completed its 
decoration; from the latter king's reign of seven years only insigni¬ 
ficant nionuineiits have survived. There is cvidaice, however, that 
even if his usual place of residence was in the Delta, he could still 
command loyalty hi Nubia, There thcgovcnior still bore the title 
of King’s Son of Cush, and the preseiii holder of die post Siese is 
mentioned together with his sovereign at Amara between die 
Second and Third Cataracts.* For administrative purposes Nubia 
had long been diindcd into the two provinces of Wawaf or Lower 
Nubia, and Cush tarrher south. Under RanicMcs VI the deputy- 
governor ot WawaC was Fenne, who was also niavor ot the tni- 
portatit rowai of Aiiiba.®’ He deserihes in hh tomb a statvie of die 
king which he caused to be made there, and gives a derjiled list of 
the fields set aside for its upkeep; for these services, to which was 
added the capture of some rebds in the gold-bearing region of 
Akati, he was rewarded widi rwo silver bowh for unguent, die 
King’s Son of Cush hintsclf, together with the Overseer of the 
Treasury, visiting Anlba for rhe presentation. 

Meanwhile the office of high-priest of Amcn-Uef at Ramak had 
become liecediturs', and after being held bv NesaiiiGn, a son of 
Rafmessenakhte. had passed into the powerful hands of Atneii- 
hotpc, another son. At wliat cx,icr date Amenhotpe attained this 
exalted position is not recorded, but in year lo of Ramesses IX we 
frtid him arrogating for himself an ertiincncc such as no subject of 
the Pharaoh had ever previuudy enjoyetL 'Hiai ,i great dignitary 
sliould ligure in the reliefs ol a temple w'as not altogether unprece¬ 
dented; under Scchos El the bigh-prieit Roma, also known as Roy, 
had caused him sell to be depicted at Kamak petitioning the god 
Anien-Re* for long life and power to hand on Ins olfrce it> hU 
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drsccncUnts. Bur AmcnJiocpc %vctic i siep further: Eg)'ptiaii Arr 
had always made a pome of pcoponioiuiig the size of its human 
represctitations to the rank and importance of the persons repre¬ 
sented, and now for the first dme Amenliocpe, fadng the Pharaoh, 
is shown as of etjuaJ height with hini. Admirredly Amenhotpo is 
here seen receiving rewards tn the tinie-hoiioiircd &shion, hut die 
pretension to something like cquatit)' is unntistakablc. Also this 
claim accords with as much as we can ascertain from the facts and 
from subse({ueiit history. The king might be the undisputed mlcr 
in the north, but in the south the great pontiff at Kaftiak loomed 
brger than he. 

It belongs to the unequal chances of archaeology' that more 
w'nttcn evidence should be fordicoining Irom the last reigns of 
Dyn. XX than from any other period of Egyptian iiistofy. The 
source is the west bank at Thebes^ cspcciaKy Mediuct Habu and the 
neighbouring village of Det el-Medtna. Here vast quantities of 
papyri, more often fragmentary than complete, were discovered 
in the earlier pan of the ninctceudi century and arc now scattered 
among die great coUectlons of Europe, the Turin Museum having 
seaircd the lion’s share from the digs initiated by Drovetti, the 
Prench Consul in Egypt- The picture disclosed by the day-to-day 
journals of work in the necropolis is one of great unrest. Long 
stretches of time found the workmen on the royal tomb idle, and 
there arc otnmous references.' many ot dictn dating Irom the later 
years of Ranicsscs DC. to the presence at Thebes of foreigners or 
Libs'ans or Meshwcsh. though we do not know exactly how dicsc 
ought to be interpreted. Were thes' teal invaders or were diey the 
descendants of captured prisoners who liad been ineorpo rated into 
the Egyptian army and who now frit tliemselves strong enough to 
rise in rcbcUiun nr at all events to create serious disturbances? Tliesc 
questions must remain unanswered for lack of evidence, but at least 
it is clear that the clfcct upon the native population was disastrous. 
More than once the rations of the wotkineii were two mniiths 
overdue. Want and greed combined ted inevitably to crime. The 
royalties and noiblenicti of tbrmcr days had been buried with the 
costliest of tlicir possessions, .ind the temp ration of the living to 
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despoil ihc dead was overwhelming. Tomb-robben' !iad been a 
common prantcc (tom ebe radkst times, but now, it would appear, 
this mode of counteracting poverty had become so widespread that 
cnec^eric steps lud to be taken to bring the dtieves to Justice. By a 
lucky' chance a whole scries of weU-pnesetved papyri' has survived 
to tiirow light oil tlic arrests and the trials which began in year i 6 
of Harnesses IX and continued, perhaps w ith an intermediate lull, 
a Nvhole generation later. Soine account has been already given of 
two of the most famous of these iascinadng documents, namely the 
Abbott and the Amherst papyri' Both tell their tale in diarac- 
icristicahy dramatic huhion, reading more like chapters out of a 
novel than like sober cveerpts from official administrative records. 
It is in the later batch ofwhich Papyrus Mayer A is the most com¬ 
plete example diat we come nearest to the actual procedure fol¬ 
lowed in the judicial examinations of witiusscs. The (o 1 lowing is 
an example: 

There was brought the scribe of the army 'Ankhefcnamuti, son of 
Prabeinhab. He was examined by beating svith the stick, and fetters 
were placed upon his feet and hands; an ruth was adutiEiistcrcd to him. 
on pain of mutilation, not to speak tilsehood. Tliere was said to him, 
‘Tell the w'ay in which you went to the places together with y'our 
brother’. He said, 'Let a witness be brongjit to accuse me’. He was 
examined again, and he said ‘I saw notliing’. He was made a prisoner 
tor further exanumuem. 

hvcii those wimesses who were subsccjuently found mnocencand 
set free had tti undergo the ordeal of die bastinado. 

These W'crc important state trials, and the judges specially chosen 
to conduct cbeni were the highest available officials, under Ratnes- 
so IX the vizkf Klia'emwfsc, the high-priest of Anien-Re' at 
Katiiak, the st'/ewr-priest of the Hiaraoh*s owm funerary temple, 
rwo important royal butlers, a general in charge of the chariotiy, 
a standard-bearer in die naw, aud fLually die may'or of Thebes 
Pcsiur, die $wom enemy of Pwero, die mayor on the west bank, 
whom he had tried with very limited success to mate responsible 
for the diefts in the royal tombs. The court prciiding over tlic later 
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tmls wis sunilArly consticutciJ. bui the bigb-pricsr ii lackliiij, pro¬ 
bably because engaged upon e\‘cn more importaut business; licrc 
the names of the judges arc all changed, this marking the lapse of 
time herwoen the wo sets of events. The Pliaraoh, though absent 
front Thebes, was not indiflerent to the crimes committed against 
the buried treasures of hh pecdcccssors; the trials were ordered 
by him and at least in one case the condemned were tniprisoncd 
until the king should decide what their pimJshineiit should be. 

In the wider historical sense the importance of these happenings 
at Thebes lies rather in the hints of great political occurrences let 
drop by the wimesscs in making their depositions or odicrwlse 
indicated in the papyn of these times. Ilamcsscs IX, alter reigning 
for seventeen or nuitc years, was succeeded by the leiitli of the 
name, whose highest da te is year 3. Tl le long line oi Raniesside kings 
came to an end is ith Ramesscs XI, whose Prenonten Mciima^rc^- 
setpenptah recalled the great moiurch Seth os I of two centuries 
earlier. His first eleven years has'C left no coiitcinporary dated 
records, but information written down a decade later leaves no 
doubt as to the troublous condition of the LuidL It is probably to 
the early years of the reign thar belongs a momentous event re¬ 
called in the testiniony of a porter named HowtetiQfe: 

The barbanaiis came and seized Tfeo t^hc temple of Medinct Habuj, 
wlule 1 was looking alter some asses bcloiigUig to my tathcr. And 
Pelicti, a barbarian, seized me and took me to Ipip, after wrong liad 
been done id Aniadiotpe, who was fonrurrly high-priest of Amun, lor 
IS Jong as six months. And it so happened that ] Tenimcd when nine 
whole months of wrong liad been done to Anienhotpe, and when rliis 
portable chest lud been mhappropriaied and set on fire. 

Elsewhere mention is made ot *thc war oi the high-priest W'hich 
must surely refer to the same event; ilic ambitious priest who had 
been so powerful imder K,imcsscs IX here met with his nemesis.' 
Chronological coiisidcratjous make it impossible to link up tins 
conflict witli a revolt: in which a ccrtaiti Pinhasi svas the prorago- 
nist. In Pap^Tiis Mayer A, a document daring from late tii the reign 
of [^messes XI, sortie of the iliicves are seated 10 have been 'killed 
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by Pinbasi^, wbilt odiers pedaled tJi tbe ‘war ill die Northern Dis¬ 
trict and we read too of a momenr *whcii Piiihasl destroyed 
Hardai» whicli U die town called Cj^ioiipolis by the Greeks, the 
capital of the seven tcctith nome of Upper Egs'pt. The name Pinliaii 
is written ill such a w ay as lo make it certain dia? he was an enemy 
of the loyalists at Thebes, and the absence of any tide shows that he 
was a very wfctl-known personage. He can hardly have been odier 
dian the King s Son ol Cush who w'as responsible for die coUection 
of taxes in towns south of Thebes in year iz, and to wliom in )’<ar 
17 a somewhat peremptory' order was sent by the king bidding him 
co-operate with the royal buder Ycnes in die fabricadoii ofa piece 
oi furtiicurc needed for die temple of a certain goddess, and in 
supplying various scnii-prcrious stones required for the workshops 
of the Residence City, It seems, accordbigly, that his rebellion must 
have been posterior to year 17. There is a possible reference to him 
in a letter of cotisiderably later date which suggests that he retired 
10 Nubia and carried on bis resistance there- But apart from ti ns , 
no thing more is heard ot him, nor are we able to guess anyrhiiig 
beyond the fact that he was presiiniahly a native of Anj'ba in Nubia, 
where a tomb prepared for him lias been found. 

It Avas not until after the defeat of Wnhasi that liis title of King’s 
Son of Cush, together widi ocher offices which went with it, could 
be annexed by a personage of vastly greater importauGC. The 
earlier stages of Hrdiot s career are wrapt in mysttsvi His parentage 
is unkiiown, for he never mentions either father or mother. That 
his overwhelming power rested upon his tenure of the post ofhigh- 
pricst at Kamak is cenaiu, since his name ts almost invariably pre¬ 
ceded by the epithet 'Firsc prophet of Amcn-R^. King uf the Gods’, 
and we shall soon find liim depicted acting in that capacity'. It is 
unlikely that so iTtipoctant a post, commanding as it did die accu¬ 
mulated wealth of centuries, should have been left vacant for Jong, 
and iris natural t«» suppose that Fhihor was the inimediate successor 
ol Anicidiotpe. There is no evidence, however, that he passed 
through the various priestly grades which uomiolly led up to the 
high-priesthood, whence it has become fadtionable to suppose iliat 
originally he, like King f^rcnihab before him, had previously 
been an army officer. It is true that together with the son and 
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grandson who succeeded him, lie iiabituallj' used chc tide Com¬ 
mander ol the Army', or 'Great commander ot the army i>i Upper 
and Lower Egj'pt', but tbosc Junctions may have been dictated 
merely by the necessities of the times, or iiave been prompted by^ 
his taking over die digiudes of Pinhasi, whose governorship oJ 
Nubia be i$ unlikely ever to have exercised; at some uncertain 
momeni he alsc* laid claim to the title of vizier, though there are 
grounds ibr thinking that dm post was actually in^ another s 
liands. Them is one tenuous clue which might account tor Rames- 
swXI baling chosen him to become high-priest. His wife Nodjnic. 
who by reason of her matnage to him would natutally acquire the 
station of 'great one of the concubines of Amert-Re^ w'as the 
daughter of a lady named Hrcrc, "who bore the same title and was 
consequently in all probability the widow ot Amenhotpe, If so, 
I;bdhoE niav have actained his principal honour through tuarriagi;,. 
liiGOgh his owti strong diaractcr will m any case: have played a 
large part in the appoititmcni. 

The development of this great pound's ambition may best be 
seen in the temple at Kamak which Ramcsscs 111 had begun to erect 
111 honour ot ChonS. the youngest member of the Theban ciiatL*^ 
The oogmal founder and his Ibinesscs IV liad suct^eded iii 
completing no more chan the sanctuars' and thq surreunding inner 
chambers, nor was it uiiti! rhe reign of Rainesscs XI that the build¬ 
ing w'as ct^ntinued southwards with a hypostjie hall* Iti some ot chc 
scenes of this hall Ramcises is dnisvn in^iug oftcrings to the local 
gods ill the traditioiiai fashion, but ifi others Hrihor obtains a 
predominance iiever behim' accortle d to a mere subject. It h Jior 
entirely unnatural that as high-pricst of Am eii-Rc^ lie should be de¬ 
picted censing die oii-coniing or (laiccd bark of the supreme deity* 
especially since incuDon ot Ramesses i$ made hi the words with 
which Aniun expresses bis gradficatioii at the splaidid momuncfU 
bestowed upon the ciry by die king. Hawever,^ on four of the eight 
eoltimns occupying the centre of chc hall it is Hnhor who with 
unheard-of presumption caused himself to be displayed performing 
some ritual act before one or other member ot the triad, and in two 
of the three dedicatory^ inscriptions running along tlic base of die 
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walls Hrihor alone is uamctl as tlie donor, the king's person being 
completely ignored. When, possibly ouK- a year or two later, 
Hrilior added a forecourt still farther south, we here lind hini with 
the royal uracus upon his brow or even wearing the df>uble crow n, 
though still arrayed m die coituinc of die high-priest. What is still 
more significant, he has now, in die absence of any allusion to 
Harnesses, assumed the full titulary of a Pliaraoh, w'itli a Horus- 
natne ofliis own and separate canonches for Prenotuen and Noraeiir 
"Homs Strong-B 111 l-son-of-Am Cm, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, lord ol tlie Two Lands. First-prophet-ol-Aitiuti, bodily son 
of Rc^, Son-of-Aniun-ldrihor.* 

In the f^c of diis evidence it is ooniprehemiblc that the older 
EgyptologisOi should have interpreted the accession of Hrihor as 
the final triumph of the priesthtiod of Atnun, and should liavc 
assumed tliai iic did not claun the tlirone until natrural or unnatural 
death had removed the last of the legitimate Pliaraolis, Gradually, 
however, fresh testimony has come to light which compels us to 
reconstruct the facts in a different way. Instead of dates coudntilng 
to be expressed, as normally, in terms of the rcgnal years of the 
monarch, a mysterious new era tmiied the Uepctition-of-Births 
makes its appearance. When we recall that the usurper Ammcne- 
mes [ had adopted the expression IT'V/wijuJifSiifC ‘Jlepcater of 
Births’ as liis Ho ms oame (p. 127), and dwt Sethos t, very nearly 
the founder ol f Jyn, X!X, had appended the same words as. here 
to datnigs of his first and second years (p. a+y), it U obvious that 
some St>rt of Renaissance was signified thereby, Fortunarelv wc arc 
able to dctctmiiic the exact regnal date of this. Papyrus Mayer A 
in die Liverpool Museum is headed "Year i in the Hepetuion-of' 
Births' and enumerates precisely the satnc thieves as are listed on 
die verso of die alre-idy tnudi-^'vcitssed Papyrus Abbott, which 
hears the dare ‘Year t, first nioiiih of the Inundation season, dav 1, 
corresponding to Year ty'. After much hesitation and discussion it 
has been realized that this year tp could i>nly heioug m the reign 
oi Harnesses XI w'ho, ivowever, was known from a stela fotmd at 
Abydos to liave 511014ved until his twcnry-sevetidi year. Now' it 
could hardly be doubted that die Renaissance in sjucstion refi*rred 
to some momentous occurrence or decision in Hrihor's career, so 
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chat this must have tbllcn at a time when die suzeraint)- of the last 
Rantcsscs h;ui run only rwo thirds of its course. The question lias 
been clinched by a relatively recent discover)'.' A scene and inscrip- 
don carved upon a wall of the temple ot Kamak illustrates one of 
those oracles which became more and more 6eqiieJit about this 
period. A scribe of the storehouse at Kamak liad 10 be appointed, 
and the iiainc of one Nesamun had been put tbrward. Tlic gtjdV 
approval was indicated by a 'great nod' or downward indinatiou 
of die bark of Amen-Rct as it was carried in procession on the 
shoulders of the priests. The importance of this incident lies in the 
pctsonality of the high-priest who put the question and in die date 
at die begitmiiig of die imcnptioii. The date is given as 'Year 7 of 
the Repetition of Births.,, under Ramesscs Xl\ acciirdiiigly in the 
twenty-fifth year of that kuig’s reign. The figure of the high-priese 
is acconipaiiL'd by die words ‘The fan-bearer to die right ot the 
King, the King s Son of Cush, the Firsr prophet of Aineii-Ri:'. King 
of the Gods, die Commander of die Army, the Prince Payfoiikh*. 
Now Payronkh was Hrihor’s eldest S4jn. and since it is inconcdvablc 
that ^ihor should have rdiiiquished the high-priesthotid during 
his lifetime we cannot but conclude that he died before the seventh 
year of the Renaissance and at any rate more than a year belbrc Iiis 
sovereign. 

In the light of dicse circumstaiices die Tlieban tbeocraev' founded 
by ydbor assumes a considerably clianged aspect. That he united 
all die pow'crs of die State in hts own person aud handed diem on 
to his descendants seems clear from die militaty, judicial, adminis¬ 
trative, and sacerdotal titles w'hich he and diey bore, but actual 
assumption of the Double Crown ss as dented him. So long as 
Ramcsscs XI hved ir was lie who was releircd to as die Pharaoh. 
Witliin the precincts ol the great icrtiplc ot Kariiak Hrihor might 
ceminly Haunt a royal ticubry, even if lie could (here find for him¬ 
self no more imposing a Prenomen dian 'Fir.st propliet of Aiuun*. 
In the lew cases where liis name occurs outside Kainak it is never 
enclosed in a cartouche, nor did he ever venture to employ regnal 
years of his ow n.- The dating by years of the ‘Repedtion of Births’ 
probably refers to strnic favourable mni in die Ibrtunes of the 
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couiim-, bur rim did iipt bring l{3iiicssc£ kick to Ttiebcs, where 
lib comb was Icfr incomplete and mi occupied > Concerning Hrihor s 
own tomb our lecorth are coinplcreiy silent and cxcavatioas have 
revealed no trace of him in the Biban el-Moluk. His wife Nodjme, 
who apparently gave him nineteen sons and iavc daughters, seems 
ro have survived him and more wiU be heard of her later. A long 
inscription at Kannik may have cast itirther light on Hhhor*S hfc, 
blit is too fcapmcntan' to supply any uscfitl inibrmation. The csiffiiis 
of Sethos I and Ranicsses II, found in die cache at Der cl~Bahti. 
earn- dockets stating that in year fi (clearly of the Renaissance} 
hlrihor caused those kings to be buried anew, but obviously nor in 
their final rcsiitig-place. A statue at Cairo and a stek in the Leyden 
Museum arc the oidv remaining records o! importance, apart from 
a papyrus whidi p.unts so broad and conviiictng a picture dial die 
often debated question whether it is genuine lustory or fiction 
founded upon fact Incomes largely academic; most scholars would 
probably subscribe to Lctebvres verdict ‘Crat un roman his- 
toritjue'. Tliis tasciiiating doctnnent w-as bought in Cairo hy 
GolthiischcH in 1891 together wiilv cw'o odier literary pap^xi of 
which cue at all events was written by the same liand. Jt tells the 
story of the misibmnies ot Wenanuiii, a Theban sent on a mission 
to &\Tia at the very close of Dyn. XX. The narrative is dated in a 
year $ w'hich, in the light of what is now known, must belong to 
the Rcnaiaumcc cxplaiucd above. Hrihflr is the high-priest at Kar- 
iiak, while Tanis is ruled by that Nesbanebded who snbscqucndy 
became the first king of Maiiedio s Ditu XXI, These tw’o great 
men arc on gtHni terms with one another, neither of them as yet 
claiming the kingship. The real Pharaoh, namely Harnesses Xf, is 
mentioned only once in a cryptic utterance. In such drcuiiistanccs 
Egypt was evidently too weak 10 command respect abroad, and 
die conversations of Wenainun WMth die princes whom he met 
adord a revelation of the contemporary world uiiequalled in the 
entire Utcrature of the Nearer East. It is for diat reason that, depart¬ 
ing from our usual liabit. we give in the following pagesa vimially 
eoniplcte translanon. 

Year S', fourth month of the Saniuier season, day 16; die day on 
w'hich Wenamihii the elder of the porta! of the estate of Amiiii. lord 
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of the Thioucs of the Two Liinis, sct forth to fetch tlw timber for the 
great nobic bark of Amcn-Ug*. Kitig of tile Gtkh. wtiidt is upon the 
river atttl is callcti Aiiicrmsct—^c. On the day of m\ arrival at Tanis« 
the place wlicre Nnhaiicbded and Tcutamun arc, I g;ive them the dis¬ 
patches of Amcn-Rc», King of the Gods, And they caused them to be 
read before them and diey said; *We will surely do as Anictt-Rc^i King 
of the Gods, our lord has said.* 

I stayed unbl the fourth month of the Summer season* «i T^is. And 
Ncsbancbded and Tcntaitiun sent me tonh with the ships rapuin 
Mciigcbct, and I went down upon the sea of Syria in die lirst 
month of the Summer season.’ And [ arrived at l 5 or, a Tjckkcr-town*. 
and Beder its pnocc caused to be brought to itic $0 loaves, one ilagoa 
of wine, and ouc haunch of an ox. And a man of my ship fled aticr 
stealing one vessel of gold worth 5 JAn-rt, four jars of silver worth 20 
Aten, atid a bag of silver. 1 1 A-In-h; torii of wliat he stole, gold j Jtk-H, 
silver 31 Aritfit. And I arose in the morning and went to the pLnx where 
tlie prince was arid said to him ; I have been robbed lu your jiarbour. 
But you are the prince of this laud and you arc its coucroUcr. Search 
for my ttioncy. for indeed the money belongs to .Amcii-Jte^, King of 
the Gf'ids, tile lord of the lands, it belong to Ncsbancbded. it belongs 
to (^rihor niy lord and to die odicr great ones of Egypt; it belongs to 
vou, ir belongs to Warct, it belongs to Mekaniar. It belongs to Tjikar- 
batal the priiJce of Byblos.' He said to me: ‘Arc you in earnest or are 
you mveming? For indeed 1 know noduiig of dns calc iliat yem have 
iold me. It it had been a thief belonging to my land who had gone dosvn 
into your ship and h^d stwlai your money, I would h^vc replaced it for 
you from my iiorchousc, your thief had been foujid+ whoever he 
may Bm in the thief wlio robbed you. he is yoiu^, he belong 
to your shi Spend a fcw day^ here with me* tliat [ may scardi tor hun - 

I stayed nine davs mooted in h+irbour, and thtti I went before linii 
and said to liim; 'Look, you have tint found my jiiontryJ 

There follows a much broken passage foe gist of which may be 
guessed to be as follows- Wcnaniun expresses the wish to depan 
witli sonic ship^s captains about to pvir to sea., but die piiiicc urges 
him to refrain, suggesting rhat he should goods belonging lo 
foe suspected persons utitil they had gone to ^earcli for die thief 
Wciumun, however, prefers to continue his journey and alter 
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loucbiiig at Tyre leaves that port at daybreak. He is soon at Byblos, 
where Tjikaihafal is the prince, There he eouics across a ship that 
contains 3,0 Jchtii of silver, which he annexes saying thac the money 
shall remain svith him until those witoin he addresses have found 
the thief. 

, . . They departed, and I celebrated in a itnt ou the shore of die sea 
in die hjrbtiur ot By bios. And I touiid a. hiding pLux for Atnun-of-thc- 
iload* and placed Ills possessions withLi it, And the prince of Byblos 
sent to me saying: ’Remove yourself Jroni my harbour.' And I sent 10 
him saying: Where shall I go?,,, It you can fuid a diip to carry' luc, 
let me be taken hack to Egypt,’ And 1 spent twenty-nine days in liis 
liarboiir and he spent time sending to me daily to say: ’Remove your¬ 
self from my harbour/ 

Now whilst he was offering to his gods, the god seized a young man 
oi liis young men and pot him m a frenzy and said to him: 'Bring die 
god up and bring op the envoy who is carrying Inni. Jt is Arauu wbo 
sent liim, it is he wlio caused him to come.' And die frenzied one was in 
a frenzy during this night, when I lud found a ship with ins face set 
towards Egypt and had loaded all my belongings onto it and was 
watchuig for the darkness saying ’Wheti it dcsccndi. I will put the god 
aboard so tliat no other eye siiaJI joe him.' And the liarbonr-mastcrcame 
to me ws-iiig: 'Wait here until tomorrow', so says the pnnee.' And i said 
to lum: W'-is it not you who spent time coming to iiie daily saying 

Remove youiscU from my Iiarbour", arid have you not said "Wait 
lunx diis night in order to let the ship wliich I luve found depart, and 
then you will come again and ixll me to go?' And be went and told it 
CO the prince. And tlie prince sent to the captain oftlie diip saying 'Wait 
until the inoniing—so says the prince/ 

And when the morning came, he sumt and brought me up, w'hde the 
god svas reposing in rhe tent where lie was on die shore of the tea. And 
I found him seated ui his upper cltainbcr with liis back against a win¬ 
dow, while die wave? of the great sea of Syria beat behind hb head. 
And I said to him: Amun be iiiercitulf?).' And he said to me: 'How long 
until today Is it since you came from the place where Atiiuii is?' And [ 
said to him; 'Rve whole mondit until now/ And he said to me: 'Sup- 
posing you arc right, where is die dispatch of Aniun which is in your 
hand, and ss’bcix is the letter ot the First Proplict of Amun. which is in 
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your Itaiulr’ And [ i^d to him: ’I gave diem to Nesbanebded juid 
Tentunun.* Then he was very angry and said cn me: 'Well now, dis¬ 
patch or letter there is none in yotit hand, but where is the ship of p«ie- 
wood whidi Nesbanebded gave you and where is its Symnerew? Did 
he not cnirujt you 10 this bsffbariiiii slup's captain to cause him to kill 
you and Uiat they should throw you into the sea? from whom then 
would die god Lave been soughi for. aud you too. from whom would 
you too Iiavc been sought for?' So he sdd to me. But J said to him: T$ 
IE not an Egypnan ship and an Egypikii crew' which carry Nesbaneb- 
ded? He lias no Svtiau crew's.* And he said to me: ‘Arc there not rw'cncy 
vessek here in my harbour whJcli do business with Neshanebcled, and 
:i$ for cliat Sidoti. tliat other place by which you passed, arc tliere not 
fifty Diorc ships there which do Imsuicss svith Warakdr. and which toil 
to his hotisc r’ 

1 kept dlcncc at char great moment. 

Then he proceeded to say to me: "On w'har commission have you 
coiner And I said 10 him: ‘i have come in quest of the timber ior the 
great noble bark of Anicn-R?, King of the Gods. Wfiat j-our fethcf did 
and whar cite father of your Cxthcr did, you too will do it-' So f said to 
liiitj. And he said to tuc: ^They did it in trutli. You shall pay me for 
doing it, and 1 will do it, Certaiiil)' rny people pceftirmed this oommis- 
sioii, but only after Pharaoh had caused to be brought six ships Lideii 
with Egyptian goods and they had unloaded them into ihcir store- 
Jiousci. But you—^wbar have you brought to me mysclt?' And he caused 
rile daybook rolls of his fatlicn to be bnmghi and he caused them to be 
read before me. And tlicy' found entered on his roll a thousand Jetteri of 
silver, things sifall sores. And he said to me: 'If the ruler of Egs'pt had 
been the possessor of mine own aiul f mo Ids sen’ant. he would not have 
caused silver and gold to be brought when he said ’*Perforni the com¬ 
mission of Aniun**; it was no gratuitous gift that they used to make 
for my father. And as for inc toti, 1 mv'self [ am not your servant.and 
I am not the servant of him who sent you eitlicr. Wlicn I cty aloud to 
the Lcbauotj,* the heaven 0|>cns and the timbt;r lies here on the shore 
of the sea. Give me die sails that you brought to carry your ships which 
are to bear your timber to Egypt, Give me the ropes that you have 
brought to lash together the cedars W'hich 1 am to fell for you in order 
to ni^c tltcm for you ,. * wliich 1 im to make for you for the sails of 
your ships and the yards may be too licavy and may break and you may 


* TjiiLif cUittH thii be Im otsly to open hii nifjuth imU it raiu 
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pciish in tiic midit oF tlte s«s. Behold. Aiimn will give voice in die 
heaven having placed Sutekh beside hintscifj Trt)e» AinQii fined our ail 
the lands. He fitted tlicm out aiier having earlier fitted out the land of 
Egypt whtaicc yoti have conic. And cralrsmanship came lorth from it 
reaching to the place where 1 am. And learning came forth from it 
reaching to the place where I am. What rhtm arc these foolish joumes'- 
Ings which you Iiavc been caused to maker' But I said to him: 'FalseI 
No foolish journeying^ ate these on which 1 am now engaged. There 
arc no boats on the river whicli do not belong to Amviti. His is the sea, 
and lus the Lebanon about which you iay '’ft is mine^'. It is the gtow'mg- 
place for Aincii-uscf-hc the lord of all ships. Truly it was Ameit-Uef, 
King of die Gods, who said to Hrihor my master “Send him”, and he 
caused me to come with this great god. But tiosv see, you have lee tliis 
great god spend these cwciitj--nuie tbjTi moored in your harbour with¬ 
out your knowing. Is he not here, is he not wliat he w.'is f And you stand 
chafTcring over die Lebanon with Amfin its lord. As for wliat you say 
dwt the former kings caused silver and gold to be brought, if they Itad 
possessed Life and Ncaldi, they svould not have caused the goods to be 
brought; it svas in place of Life and Health that they causc.'d the goods 
to be brought to your fathers. But Anim-R^, die King of the Gods, 
he is the lord of tliis Life and Health, and lie w'AS tile lord of your fa tilers. 
They passed tlicir hfreime offering to Aniun, and you tira, you arc the 
servant of Amnn. It you say "Yes, 1 wdi do it" to Amun, and you 
complete lus cointnission you will live, will be prospcfous, will be in 
health, and will be good for your entire land and your people, t >o not 
covet aught belonging to Amen-Rer, Kin^ of the CJoijs—truly a lion 
loves his property'. Let your scribe he brought ro me that J may send 
liim to Nesbanebded and Tentamuii, the officers whom A man hisgivrm 
to the north of his land, and they will cause to be brotifd^t to you the 
wherewithal. I w'lll send bini to them saying "Let it he brought until 1 
have gone to the soutli” and I will ^usc to be brought to you all your 
deficit as well.' So I said to him. 

And he placed my letter in tlie hind of bn envov, and put ou board 
die keel, the prow’-piccc. and the stem-piece, together with four otJicr 

1 Sutdtb u lute thegod oftiic thiiTidfr. Thu pritiec’s tmiH: too '■1*^ argument icons 
(o be rhje W'cnuniuB kivmg cumc teially ttitcquippeil be imy well lufFcr dupwre*;!!, 
jn which me jlt tiu: Amihi will Ju ii n> thimdcr. rKm aJoiiti tbic Atnun, 

luvin^ ofiginucil Art and Science hi 1it> uwu CDimtrs , had lioce spread them icim alt 
offset lindi, fJui Amsjci hav'ui}^ ffsiH ^iven ail tbai he 1i.ii to jive, ihrir is nci point in 
\^''cnAinun I pcHcnc jaumey. 
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hewn planks, total 7* aiiJ !>c caused them to be brought to Egypt. Atid 
his envoy who had gone to Egypt returned to me lu Syria in die first 
mondt of die Winter season, Nesbanebded and Teiitaniun liawng sent 
gold, 4 jars: i iid'wifiHvesscl; silver, jjars; coverlets oi royal linen, 10 
pieces; fine Upper linen. 10 vcili; plain mats, 500; ox-hides. 

5001 ropes. jOO; lentils, 20 sacks; fish, 30 baskets. And she* sent to me 
coverlets, fine Upper Egyptian linenj s pieces; fine Upper Egs'piian 
liueti, 5 veils; IciitiU. 1 sack, and fisli, $ baskets. And the prince rejoiced, 
and lie fitted out joo men and 300 oxen, and lie placed superintcndcius 
ill charge of them to cause thctii to fell the logs. And they felled them 
and they lay there during the winter. And in the diird month of Summet 
they dragged tlicm to the sliorc ot the sea. And the prince went forth 
and stood by them, and he sent to me telling me to come. And when 1 
liad been brought into his presaicc, the shadow of his lotus-tan fell upon 
me. And Pcmim’in, a butler of his, apprivachc-d me saying; “Thestiadow 
of Pharaoh your lord has &lleii upixt you.'* .And he was angry wtdi him 
and said ‘Leave him alone,* And I was brought into his presence and lie 
proceeded to say to me: ‘Look, the coniiuission which niy fathers per- 
foruied formerly, 1 luving perfoniied it—but yovt liave not done for me 
yourself wliar your fathers did for mine. Look, rile last of your rinibet 
has amved and is in its place. Do according to tny will and come and 
place it on board, for will they not give it to your Do not come to look 
at the Tcrmts of tlie sea. but if you look at the imors of tile sea, look at 
my own. Assuredly I have not done to you what was done to the envoys 
of Klia^citiwije* when ihe^’ passed seventeen years m this land and died 
On the spot.' And lie said to lies butler;' fake him and let him see their 
tomb where they lie.' Ihit i said to him: 'Do not make me see if. As 
regards Khatcrnsvise, those envoys whom he sent to you were men. and 
he himself was a man. But you iiave not here one of his envoi's ss'hcn 
you say “Go and look at your companions”. Do you not rejoice that 
you can cause to be tijade for youiselfa stela ,uid that you can say on it: 
“ Ametj-Ret, King of die Gods sent me Amuu-ofdie-Road his envoy, 
togerlier with Wniainuu lii* human envoy, in quest of the timber for 
the great noble bark of .Amen-Ue*. King of die Gods. 1 felled it and I put 
it on board and I provided it with my ships and my crews. And I caused 

* No doubt Tcntuiuim, 

> l^ugbtLas in Lasviltin^ t.ttun, ptusibljf tneauiie dut WciMinSn laii tbe PhinoJi 
WCIC illikc 3 clLfkud". 

1 Pftnibty Ratiictict IX, htit ccrtunly a Icingp comtcT-if]guinmt hetn'g 

thjf even kinp were hurmu, wherrj* he limEjelf wjt in tlic scniL’c M 3 god* 
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thtm to reach Egypt so a; K> beg foe me from Amuii fifty yean of life 
over and above my free." And it would come to pass if after another 
day an envoy ivlm had knowledge of writing were to come from die 
land of Egypt and were it» read yoiir name upon die steb, you would 
receive water of die Westjust like the gods who ate there.' And he said 
to me; ’This is a great tcstiiiioiiy of speech diat you liasx said to me.* 
And 1 said to him: 'As regards the many things tvhich you have said to 
me. if I rcadi the place wiicrc the First prophet of Aiuiin is, and he sec 
your coiumissjon, yourconimissjon will draw profit unto you.' 

And I went olTto the shore of the sea to the place where the logs were 
hud. and I saw eleven ships coming from the se-a which belonged to the 
Tjekker, dicy saying: 'Imprison hitii, let no ship of Iiis leave for the land 
ofEgypt/ Hieroitpoii I sat and wept. And die letter-writer of the prrocc 
came out to me and latd to me; ‘What ails your And 1 said to him: 
'Do you not see die niigram birds which go down twice to Egypt? 
Look at thcin. hoiv they come to die cool waters. Until wliat drives 
am 1 to lie abandofied herer And do you not jcc those ivho have come 
to imprison me again t And he lA^eiit and told u to die ptirtce. And the 
prince began to weep on account of the tvotdi dial ivcrc said to liiin, 
they- being so painful. And lie sent out his letter-WTitcr to me bringing 
me two flagons oFwine and a sheep. And be caused to be brought to me 
Teninc. an Egypdan singing-wonian wliom he liad, saying." 'Sing to 
liim. do not let his heart ^ w-ortied. And he sent to me sayint;: *Eat and 
drink, and let not your heart be worried. You shall hear tomorrow all 
that I shall say. The morrow came and lie caused his council to be siiiii- 
nioncd and he stood among them and Saul to tile Tjekker: ‘Wlur mean 
these jounicyfinsi of yom?' Aud they said to him: 'We have come m 
pursuit of the fighting vessels which you arc sending to Egypt widi our 
adversaries. And he said to diem: T cannot imprison tile envoy of 
Amun -Aithm my land. Let me sctid him away, and you shall go after 
him to tmpiuon him. And he loaded me up and sent me thence to the 
harbour of the sea. And the wind drove me to the lain! ofAlasiya.' And 
die inliabitants of the place came out agaimt me to kill me, hut I forced 
my ivay dimugh diem to the phice where Hatiba. the ftmalc pnnee of 
tite lott'n w'as. And I found her she was going mil froin. bet one liottse 
and was entering into bet other bouse. And f grteted her, and said to 
the people who stood arotmd her: 'Is tlictc not one among you who 
understands the langiuge of Egypt'* And one among diem said: ‘I 

' Ccncially recognized to s..y(>titi, kc iw Oj#m. i. i j i *; AATiT, p, jjfi, ti. y. 
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uiiijcKtaiid It.' AikI S said to turn: ’Tcil niy niuircss; as EdT as as the 
ptaec where Amun ii, I used to licar tliat Injustiec is done in even* town, 
brut that justice is done in the land of Alasiya. ts then injustice douecv'cry 
day here ?’ And sfic said:' Whar indeed do you mean by saying it? And 
I said to her: ’If the sea is angry and the wuid dnves me to the lajid where 
yon arc, will you cause me to Ik received tO as to kill nrc, altliough I am 
the envoy of Amiin ? Look now, as regards myself tliey would seek me 
to the end ssf dure- But as regards diis crew of the prince ot Byhios 
whom they seek to kill, will not ilidr masttr find ten cresvs of yours 
and himself too kill them ?' And she caused die people to be smnmoncd, 
and dies' ssi'cnc made to attend. And she said to 'Pass the night. ,, - 

The rest is lost. ’Wciraniini must have succeeded in reaching 
bome, otltcrwise his report could never have been written. We 
now stand on the threshold of an entirely different Egypt, but 
before we pass to ilic coiwideration ol Dsti, XX 1 mention tnust 
be made of an important series ol letters dheiivcred early m the 
mnctccnth centurs" and now scattered among many museums and 
privtitv collections, Tlie excellent editioit by J. Cctny shows that 
they are all concerned with the life and doings of a scribe of the 
royal tomb at Tlichei named Dlyutniose and w-ith his son Butch- 
lunun, [ogethiT with their relatives and friendiS, Much of the con¬ 
tents mmi upon don italic allairs, but there arc many allusions ro 
current historic events. i-Mb^r’s son and heir Pay^onkh is now the 
high-priest of An)cn-Tte< and it is certain that he never claimed die 
kingship. Tlie corresptsndcncc seldom mentions him by name, but 
no doubt it is he w-ho is oltcn alluded to as the 'Conimanderof the 
Army'. Tile close rcbtioiisliip between this e.xalted persumage and 
nhutmose was due to the tatter acting as a sort of agtmt for hirii at 
Thebes, while Pay*onkh was engaged un a campaign in die south, 
apparently against the former ling's Son of Gush Piaha-sL (above 
pp, 301-2). The kinsfolk ol Phutmtisc express great Anxiety for die 
safely of Pliutmose in his joumiyings to bring weapons and other 
supplies to his chief Almost a dostai letters emanate fomi I’ayfoiikh 
himself, written by bis secretaries in a trenchant style, hi three 
almost identical letters to his mother Nodjmc, to I.^ljumiosc, and 

‘ An jbbiwaiMpn of NF-fi‘« ‘the Sotititeni lunnety Tliehcj, wrong!)' vwnl- 
ill l1ii 3 Bible if NS^ 
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tn mother olfidal die general instruct thcin to Stop the niouihs of 
two Madjoi-policcmcn W'ho bave spoken intiiscrectly by kiiline 
them and having them tlirown into the river by night. It would be 
interesting to know the exart reason torso sinister an order, but at 
least it testifies to the unhappy state of ajfairs prevailing at this 
tmublcd moment in Egyptian hUton% There are added to die 
letter addressed to Dhutmose some words that can liardly be con¬ 
strued otherwise than as a reference to the absentee Ramrsscs XIr 
*As tor Pharaoh, how shall he reach this laud? Whose master is 
Pliaraoh still?' 
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T hroughout dicclc^^^ntb and following ccnmrics be-* 
fore our era the essential duality of the land of the Pharaohs 
found novel and unexpected expression. The initial stage 
could ntit have been better characterised than was done by tlte 
ill-starred envoy WcdamOn, Egypt was now governed &)iii two 
separate capitals, Tlicbes in the south ajid Tanis in the north; 
strange to say, the reladons between die two halves of the countrv 
were amicabte and co-opetativc. fior the moment thelcingship was 
in abeyance: Wenamun is insistent in maintaining that everywhere, 
not in Egypt alone, the ovctlordsliip belonged to the Theban god 
AmOn, earthly tnonarchs being mere morals. We ha\T now to 
show how this situatiim developed. The absence of a Pharaoh coutd 
not be long tolerated, and Nesbaitcbded quickly asserted his rlaim. 
The name means *He who belongs to the Ram of Djede —Djedif 
being the imponani tosvn in the centre of the Delta known to die 
Greeks as Mctides, Manctho heads hisT wKNTv-riKST Dyn asty 
of seven Tanitc kings with Smendcs, a pronunciatioti ofNcsbaiicb- 
ded doubtless not far wide of die mark. As a native of Djedg 
Stneiidn can have had no [^rsoiial right to the throne, and it seems 
obvious tliat, apart ftom his own sigorous cliaracter, he owed his 
kingship to Tentamun. wliose name tells its own talc and whom 
Wenamun always represents as .tssociated with Iiiiii; dearly she was 
the link binding Thebes and Tanis so closely togyther. It is never* 
diclcss odd that Thebes accepted die suzeraimy of Tanis so mbmis- 
sivcly. The sole surviving record of Smendws reign is a much 
damaged inscriprioii on a pillar in a quarn' at GcbclciL * Here it is 
related how Sniaides sat in liis palace at Mcsiiphis excogitating 
some pious deed that might do him honour. On its being repre¬ 
sented to him that a co|onn*idc built by Tuthinojis 111 at Luxor was 
subject to dooding up to the roof, he sent three thousand w^orkmcn 
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to hvw the $andj>toiie ni*ce:i$san' for the repairs. Tiuis itot only (tad 
Smcndcs moved his o ffiri.il residtuoc to extreme north of* the 
Delta, but alsi» he found hintself tree to undertake building opera¬ 
tions well to the south of Thebes. Nothing ot die kind ts aixcsted 
for his suecesson. whose remains in MiddJe and Upper Eg\pr 
amount to no mure than some mciidons bi a sniail temple of Isis 
at dm foot of the Great Pyramid.' a chapel of Siamun at Memphis,* 
and a few tmimpomnr objects found at Abydos.^ None the less it 
is certain chat they were regarded as the sole Icgidmaie Pharaohs, 
not only by themselves, but also by posterity. Manctho’s enumera¬ 
tion of dynastie.s never again refers to Thebes, and it appears diat 
nearly all the datings found in the inscriprions dicre are in terms of 
the Taniic reigns. To be buried in the Biban el-MoIi^ was no 
longer an aspiration, and Montet’s excavations at Tanis have 
brought to light in that place the tombs of Psusennes 1 and of 
Amcnemope, the second and third uuinarchs of the dynasty, it’the 
probably ephemeral Nefeckare* (p. 47) be ignored. Tliesc sepul¬ 
chres are. however, mean and msiguificant smietures when com¬ 
pared wridi the great gallery tombs to die west oJ Thebes, not to 
speak ofdie might)' pyramids of earlier times. Nor is the degeneracy 
of the iicAv rdginjc more than dimly disguised by the rich jeweHcry 
widi which Montrt’s many years ofpaticnt digging were rewarded. 

At Tliebes the pattern ot govemment betjueathed to liis dcsccn- 
daiits by Hrihor was continued by them widi but little change. The 
High-pncsthood was held siitcessiveiY by Pay^onkh, Ptnudjem I, 
Masaherta, Mciiklicperrc*, and Pinudjem II. passing foom fadier to 
son except in the case of MenkheperriP who was preceded by his 
brother. Together wirfi tlu'ir sacerdotal title all these poiidifs as¬ 
sumed that of 'Great Cominander of the Army^ or eva» ’Great 
Commander of die Army ot the entire land’, clearly indicating the 
unsettled state of the ooiuitry; the occasional additions ot "Vizier 
or ‘King's Skm of Cudi’ arc probably merely craditioiiaJ, It cannot 
be doubted that there were tics of marriage and frieuddiip between 
tile two capitals which made their co-cxistence natural and perhaps 
even nccessar)’, Tlie god Atnun hasdiig beer adopted at Tanis, it 
might possibly be wrong to deduce Theban birth foom die luinies 
' PM lii. s- * Op. dt, uL aij, > Op, dt v. 7S, lio. 
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of the northern Pharaohs Aitictjcmopc and Siamiin, but the very 
unusual Psuieuncs, lucaning 'Ttie Star which arose in Thebes’, 
omiot be denied significance. Alone anaong the con temporary' 
high-priests of Atneti-Rc< Pmudjetn 1 d r finit ely asserted his right 
to be regarded as the Pharaoli, taking to hknvclf a Prenouien as 
well as a Nonieii, but even with him the records bcatiDg his nam e 
write it tnoTC ficquendy without a cartoudie, Extrcnidy citricius 
is the fact that at Tams Pstiscnnes 1 often uses the epithet 'higJi- 
pricst of Aincu-Rcf’.i and even once in a very- fnli ritiilary describes 
himselt as ‘great of monuments iti Ipct-cswe\ i.e. at Kainak.- 

Tlte parr played by women, in anrient Egypr Jiad always been 
great, hut at this junctitre w'as greater than ever. The inscriptions 
arc abnormally comminiicanvc in the use of such epithets as ‘King’s 
Daughter , 'King’s Great Wife', but the estabiishment of flawless 
genealogies has thus far proved a bathing task, and it has to be 
admitted that tesearch on this topic is ScUl in its infmicy. A per¬ 
plexing feature of the problem is that the same female name was 
often borne by several dift’ercni indishduals. The ride 'God's Wife 
oi Amun , of which die first componcut goes back far into the past, 
henceforth won an ever iiiCTKuing political iuiportaticc, though its 
exact implications arc mysterious. Under Pinudjera I the Ma<karcf 
who bears this title ft depicted as a mere child,^ thougli she has often 
been credited with being his wife; very possibly she w'as the daugh¬ 
ter of Psusetmes I. She ft certainly to k- distinguished from a later 
MafkariH who was a daughter of the Tanitc king Psuscmies 11 + and 
w'hose rights as an heiress svere set forth on a long inscriptiou in 
the temple ul Kaniak.^ This is but one example of the difficulcics 
which duster round die names of such princesses as Hciiutowe. 
Isimkheb, and others. Mere it need only be added tliat some of these 
royal ladies enjoyed no inconsiderable wcaltli dirough their tenure 
of priestly offices. For instance .Neskhons, the w'cU-fcnowm wife of 
Piniidjem 11 . ft described on a coffin beating licr name* as 

fiiic chief of the couoibiiies of Amcii-Rcf, King of the Gods; major- 
domu of the house of Mut die great, lady of Astiru; piopheiest of 

' pp. 16 - 1 ?. = Op. aj,. p. 10 , fi|[. 51. + H<t. rfjv, Ttis. jt 
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Aohur-Shu the son prophetess of Nflii, Horm, iuid Isis m 

proph etess of Horus. lord of Djucf;* god s luothcr of Chons ihc child , 
first otic ot Aiiicn-Ue*, King of the Cods; and chici oi noble bdiei* 

to winch an acconipaixyirig colunm of inscnptiotii adds four tuorc 
local priesthooch^ Unhappilv die name ot Ncskhons has been 
painted over that of Isimkhcb 10 whom, therefore, these tttlei 
doubtless properly belong. If the bcaiities nicndoiied in them are 
to be taken scriouslyf it would seem that the Theban irirtiieuce 
cxteiided fitr northwards into Middle Egypt^ a tact confirmed at 
El-Hiba^ by bneks beating the names oi the high-pnests Piiiudjem 1 
and Mcnkliepcrre^, Of Ei-Hiba wx shall hear again in connexiun 
iivitli Dyn. ?DC1I. These complications are typical of the difficulties 
which attended the unraveDing of the pmblcms of Oyis. XXI. 
Further arteniprs at chicuLitiun must be left to tlic iuture: the 
tnatetial is ahundaiit^ but mostly ambiguous. Here wx" must content 
ourselves wdth givitig some account ot two great discoveries by 
wJiich the vicAvs ot the historians have been con^pletcly inuis^ 
formed. 

In the last quarter of out ninetcetith century c>bjcci3 belonging to 
Dyn, XXI had long Wn finding their way livto the andquitie^" 
markee,. and their abundance and e^ddent importaircc iimdc ii clear 
that some of the inhabitants of Kuma had lighted upon a tomb or 
ciKhfot ^M altogether e^fccptionol kind-^By iSfit official investiga¬ 
tion could tio longer he delayed, and G. Maspero, then Director ot 
the Antiquities Service, took the niatter energetically iti hand, lu 
coxirse of rime suspicion narrowed nselt down to the ^ Abd er-^Rasnl 
family. All attempts to make the finders divulge the secret ifiled 
until the eldest of thenu realizing that this was about to be betrayed 
by xjjie ot other oi hfi brothers, resolved to steal a match upon 
tliem. Hence the discovery of the w^otiderjd hiding-place of so 
many of the toy A mummies wtiich has been partially described or 
alluded to in earUcr pages of the present work-* A deep sliafc to the 
of the valley of Dor cl-Baliri led dcxvii into a long 
ending 111 a burial-chamber which bad been originally occupied 
by a half-forgocEra queen inha^pv- Colfim. muminies, and other 

^ At rliinu. = Akbnini. ^ A town a Itttk ro the tionh nf Awflt. 
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&uicnry hmiituic. vvcre fbuntJ piled up iu this inaiiupirutius burbl'- 
placct 1 loving been brought there after considerable peregrinaciom 
by successors ol Hrihor, Almost since the times of their actual 
buiial the mighty kings of Dyiis. XVll to XX had been exposed to 
violation and tbett on the part oi the rapacious uihabicants of the 
Theban iiecroptflis, and it was only as a last tiantic cfIi>rT lo put an 
end to such sacrilege that the high-priests of Dyn. XXI intervened* 
This they could do with greater confidence since the golden oma- 
incjits und other precious p)S'5CS5ion5 had long ago disappeared, so 
that little more than the coffins and corpses remained to be salvaged* 
However, for tlie modem wcnld thus to recover the remains of 
many of the greatest Phar.uib was a sensarion till then unctjuallcd 
in the aiuials ot ardiacology; to be able tt) gaze upon the actual 
features of such famous warriors as Tuthniosis III and Sethos 1 was 
a privilege that could be Icgitinutcly allowed to the lerious bh- 
torian, though it is now nghdy denied to the nicrclv curious. 
Besides dm uiiie kings who were found there were a number of 
their c^ueens, as well as some pnnccs and Icssct petsoitagcs. Hieratic 
dockets on certain coffins or muiumy wrappings disclosed the dates 
of die reburbh and the aiithorities responsible tor diem. More im- 
porcaut fix>nt the purely historical point of view were die intact 
coffins ot higli-priests of l^ti. XXi and their womenfolk, the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions tuimsluiig no smalt portion of the mate- 
rial f(>r die discussions contained in Maspern's tundanientid mono¬ 
graph on the find. Among die latest burials svcfe those orPinui^eni 
II and his already-mentioned spouse Neskhons. After diem the 
tailsf was sedwl up in the tenth year of die Tantte king Siarauii,' 
but was reopened once more in tiic reign of King Shoslienk 1 in 
order to inter a priest of AmOn named Hjedptahcfi'onkh.- 
In 189I1 just ten yean after die discovery abiwc described, tbe 
Same native of Kunia who had divulged die sctcrct of the royal 
ttiummies pointed out tofi. Grchuit, Maspero^ssuccessor as J,direc¬ 
tor of the a spot to the north of the temple of Dcr d-Bahn 

where a tomb of ihogcdicr excepthitiol importance could be ex¬ 
pected. A tew blows with a pick revealed a sl^fr leading to 3 jrallcry" 
ncTArly So long tolJowcd by a nstbci slior^cr nprthcfly ^allcrji' 

• J1L\ ^ R: . Gjuilfcicf, ye lir 3iF7. 
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at 3 somcwliac lower levcL Here C. Daressj^ placed in diirgic ot 
the operadoiu. came upon tu^ Il-sj than (53 ctilFitis. loi of them 
double and 5a single, together with many boxes ol nshabd-figiim, 
Osiciau traniettes of whieb sontc enclosed papyri, as well as other 
objEcts of lesser interest. Near the entrance the coffins were in utter 
disorder, but fardicr mwards tiiey were, stacked up against the walls 
in opposite ross s leaving a passage-way in the midst. An innermost 
ebamber had been reserved for rhe £muly ot the high-priest Mcii- 
kheperref, but later the galleries were used indiscriminately for 
racmbcrs of the priesthood of Amen-Kct. The actual mummy- 
cases were gcnenilly of anthropoid shape ccwcrcd with puly- 
chroniattc religious scenes and mscriprioiis finished olF with a 
yeilow^ varnish; far tlic historiau they liad htile value except as 
giving the names and titles of their owners, among whom thenr 
w'ctr a certain nunihcr o t women, ti lain ly temple m usicians. O f great 
iniportancc, on die other hand, arc the leather braces and pendants 
foiitid upon the uutmmics, for they fieiqueiitty depict the contem¬ 
porary or an earlier liigh-pncst standing in front Of Amuit or 
another deity: and of perliaps greater interest are the legends often 
written upon the muiiiniy-cloih, since these usually state the date 
at which it was nude, f lcrc, iu 3 word, we have a primary source 
for the clarification of diis complicated dynasty. 

From the end of Dyn. XX onwards the outstinduig feature of 
the Theban adimnistratioTi was its recourse to oracular decisions on 
all oeemiotu. We have seen how under the high-priest Paytonkh a 
temple appointment was edketed by tliis method, the great god 
Amcn-Rct halting his proccsstojial bark to »od approval when the 
right name was presented to iitin. Later when the inhcrTtaucc ot the 
princess Wn^kare* was in dispute,* ic w'as Amen’-Re*, accompanied 
b\- the goddess Mui and die child-god Chuns, the two other tuetu- 
bersof liii triad, who decided the issue. Again, when MenfcJveperte* 
becanit: high-priest his first act was to inquire frutn the supreme 
god whether certain persons who had been banished to the oasis 
could now be pardoiurdaml allowed to return to Thebes.^ To judge 
by the size of a great insert ptioti^ engraved on a w.ill at Karnak the 
trril ofan official for dishonesty which Finudjem 11 was called upon 
' Above, po I« . - D.-IS jv. SS 6S0-4. 1 PM li. fti fi*); f« too below, p. jJO, 
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to iiutiatc must We been one of exceptional itnportance; in tliis 
trial i wiiolc series nt questions 'vverc addiesscd to die ciein', who 
seems to have been unwilling to proceed to his yearly ceremonial 
visit to Luxor undl the matter was settled; the first step coiisistetl 
in plucinj; before him rwo tahlets the one afitmung and the other 
denying tliat dicrc was a case caliing for bvesngadon. In slion, so 
far as our limited niateriJ goes, there was no subject dcinatiding 
the high-pricst*s personal intcr\*ciitioii whieli wms not settled by an 
oracular response. A lengthy papyrus found in the Der cl-Bahri 
cacliC* shows that even the dead could be proKraed in the same 
niamicr; the following are two brid extracts; 

i Litli ipnkeu Ameji-lle% King oftheGods,diegreacmigliTy'god who 
was the first to come into being: I wilt dafy Neskhons. the daughter 
of Then dll out, m the West. I will deifi' her in the necropolis: 1 svill 
cause her to receive water of xhe West. I will cause her to receive offer- 
itlgs ill titc necTopctlis. 

And dieii a little later; 

I will rum the heart ot Ncsklioui, die daughter of Tticudhout, and 
she shall not do any evil thing to Pinudjem, the cliild of [simklieh ; I will 
tuni her hearr. and will not allow her tii curtid Ins lifo; I wdl turn lier 
heart,.nid svill not allow her to catisc to be done to liiitj atiything w'hich 
is dcTTimeiitJiT to the hcari of j living man. 

These last p!irases are the more interesting, since they dirow some 
light on (he cnuiiuhial rebtimis of tIic now taniiliar priTiccss Ncs;- 
kliotis and her husband the Jugh-pnest Pinudjeni, But still more 
iiiiportajvt is tlic exordium to the same papyrus, wlitch shows how 
great a diaiige had come over the concept of the suprcinc Theban 
deny since the beginning of die namculde period. The epitheCi 
given to Anieti'Ret □^ore ft markable tot what they suppress 
than for w'hat they disclose. Mythological traits arc sternly ex¬ 
cluded, and il the solar natme is scili explicit in his timc-lioiioured 
ttaine, all tltat b now asserted is that *he causes all mankind to live, 
and crtisscs the heaven utitiringly* and dial 'being an old man he 
begins the uiomittg as a youth'; a Utile later we ate told quite 
inconsistently that Miis rjgk eye and his left eye are tlic sun and 

' .fiLi jIi. If. 
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moon*. Great stress is laid upon liis essence as the primordiaJ dciw 
from whom ever}’ came into being^ his uiiiqucncss and his 
inscnitabtc nature are strojigly ctuphasiacd. use being made of the 
play of words between his name and the verb-stem emr/i ‘to be 
hi dd eiV. The cxisteiice of other deities is ignored rather than 
denied, and there was no perscaition of them as in the Ateu period. 
hidecd, as already noted, liis daughter Mut and the ymitbhil tn^n- 
god C^ns, botli localized in the Karnak area, arc inseparable from 
him in the religious ccrcniomcs, having barks of their own ibllow- 
ing his ill the festival processions, U wdl be realized diat, though in 
this newly developed concept of Ainen-Rct the Theban priesthood 
came very near to a monoAeistic cult, this tnonotheism was ot a 
markedly diflercnt character from that promulgated by the heretic 
king Akheuatcii. It would be interesting could we confidently 
diagnose tiic reasons for the ovcr-exalration of the might)* Theban 
dcitv. Had the chaotic conditions of the times brcnight about an 
abnormal upsurge of religiosity? Or were the pnrats anxious to 
shift from their own heads the respt:insibihty for anything that 
might get them into trouble? 1-lowcvcr tins may be, die immense 
prestige of the god served as a useful toil to the Tanitc royalty, the 
fiictiial dominance of which could thus be admitted without over¬ 
much sclf-abascnicnt* 

Whereas tlic sequence and the mutual relanoiiships of the Theban 
liigh-pricsts are fimity cstablidled, the like is not true of the Tanitc 
rulers. For the first four wc may probably accept Manctho a order 
of Smendes. Psuscimb, Ncplwfchercs, and Amcnophtlns, but the 
Osochor whom he gives as his tifib name must be suspected of 
being boTTOwed froin Dyn. XXit. while for the l>sinachcs that 
follows no hkmglyphic ctjuivalent can be suggested. Here, how¬ 
ever, must be inserted that Siamuii who sealed up ihc great [ 3 cr 
cl-J5ahri (ache, and who is knotvn to have reigned into his seven¬ 
teenth ycar.t At tlic cud of the dynast)' Manctho names a second 
Psusennes. and this, as we sliall sec, is confirmed by the momunents. 
li h.ss. however, sometimes been supposed that there was yei a 
tliird Psuscnncs, who would have to K* dhtingmshed from Psu- 
scuncs II, The chronology of I>)m, XXi is even more debatable 
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chan tlic order ot jti morurchs. Airicarnis givw iifi years no Sinai- 
Ji-s, 46 to Psitsctuics I, and 14 to Psuscnncs IL with much shorter 
periods for the rcst^ but the early sourres arc silent for all direc 
reigns. On the oihei; hand a mislaid piece ol linen reported by 
Darcssy' named according to liim a year 49 of Atncjieinope. but 
this is extremely improbable, since the tomb at Tanis in which his 
mil mm y onginaily lay is oi tlie hum blest dcsciiptiott, in no way 
comparable to that of Psusennes I, its next-daor neighbour.* For 
this stretch of time there arc no syudironisim to help, but Mane- 
tlio s total ot 130 years can hardly be low'cied without doing vio¬ 
lence to the general ehronoiogical piaure which the experts have 
deemed to be necessary. That so little is heard of tlic relations of 
Palestine and tiie conn tries beyond w'as the natural result 
of her ouTi divided state. Since Assyria ns well w'as fully occupied 
widi her invti mtcmal troubles Palestine aud Syria iud been able to 
develop small, but nevertheless thrmng, kingdoms of their own, 
Phoenicia, PhiiistLi, Israel, Moab, and Edom, each of which had no 
more formidable adversaries to coiitetid witli cliati iti neighbours 
in the adjacent areas. Trade .ind other cultural contacts with the 
greater powers on the Nile and the Euphrates w ill have contitined 
to exist, but causes for poll deal friction or military nieasivrcs will 
have been ^dulously avoided. Wliat liiilc of the kii\d VfC hear of 
h derived froriv the Old Testament, as we shall soon see. 

Not long after pjo b.C. the Pharaonic sway passed into the hands 
of a taly of alien race. Their earliest niters stjded themselves 
‘chiefs of the Meshwesh', often abbreviated intis 'chieft oftlie Ma\* 
but sometimes paraphrased as 'chiefs of for<Hgnen\ Thei- were 
evidently closely akin to those Libyans whom Mcreuptah and 
Ranicsses III had repelled with such difficulty. But they are not to 
be regarded a,s fresh invaders; the most plausible theory’ is that tliey 
were the descendants of captured pristmers or volun tary settled 
who, like the Sherden, liad been p^anied land of their own on 
wndition of thvir obligation to military ^rvice. Bi' this as it may, 
they had waxed so ntitiicrous and so iinportant that they were able 
to take over tlie govTimincnc widi the minimum of friction. Like 
the Uyksos before tliem they were anxious to pose as tnioboni 
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EgyptUns, though retaining on their heads the feather which had 
olwavs been characteristic of dicir appearance. But their 6areig;ti 
origin was also betrayed by such harharmis nonics os Slioslienk. 
Osorkon, and Takelot, to mention only those bonic by actual 
kings. These three names were kimwn to Manetho as members ol 
his TwENTY-SECtJKn Dynasty, this containing six more kings 
unnamed and yielding according to Africands a total oi I20 years. 
Egyptologists, on the other hand, have tound it ncoessaty to dis- 
biigiiish no less than five Shoshenl^, four Osorkdns, and three 
Takclots, The cndre period is one of great obscutit)' and we must 
here, as clscsvhcrc^ content ourselves with selecting for description 
the most outstajiding personalities and episodes. By way ofgetirra- 
Imrion it may he said chat the character of these brer dsmascics 
remained closely similar to diat of Dyti. XXL The itiitn capital was 
in the north, either at Tanis or at Bubasos. but at Thebes the high- 
priests still exercised utidUputcd religious authority, while rclarious 
between die two lialvcs of the country emitinued to vadlUtc 
between firiendship and enmits. It was an age of rebellions .and 
confusion for wbicb the iiistonan has hue scanty' sources, in spite 
of the valuable material fonheotning from a stupendous dbeovery 
now' to be described. 

In 1850 Auguste Marieiie^ a young man nunc too well pbeed to 
secure his future as an Egyprologbt, found the long-sougltt oppor- 
tuiiitv in a missioti to Cairo to purchase Coptic manuscripts for the 
Ireiich Govcmmcnti The inevitable delays and obstacles cticotin- 
tered on his arrival h.id the compensating advantage of making 
possible a flying \'isif to the pyramids and tombs of Sakkara. A 
limestone head emerging frism the desert recalled to his mind not 
onlv some sphinxes that he had seen at Alexandria, but also a 
passage of Strabo (xvii. 1. 3 a) spcakingofThesand-citvcrcdsphiuxcs 
which led to the temple of the Apis. Cmis-inced that he was on die 
track of the famous Mcmpliitc Setapeum, Mariette was quite cun- 
tent to forger about his Ctipdc commission and, hiring thirty 
iiadvc wotkjtnm, sec about uncovering die avenue pointing in the 
direcdoii of some high moundsi Tlic avenue proved to be of great 
length and months passed befotc he found himself in a chapel 
erected by the Pharaoh Ncklitharchbc (Ncctaiiebus II)* This, how- 
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cvct, was obviously oot the g(ul aimed jt, but the interest excited 
by Mariette's undenaking had caused a large ticw credit to Ik voted 
to him, U was November [851. more rlun a year after his leaving 
France, bcfoie Marie tte csitered the vast stibicrrancan structure 
wlicrc the Apis bidis w'erc buried. Huge sarcophagi had contained 
the tnumtntes of no less than sixty-iour bulb, the earliest dating 
from the reign of Amenophis ITI and die latest extending down to 
the very threshold of the Chnsdan era. Thousands of stelae and 
other objects attested the devoriou of pnests or other ■worsiiippcrs, 
and many of tlicinsciiptians being dated the great discovery pro ved 
to be uf Itit’stinuble dironological iiupoitanee. The Apis hull was 
during its lifetime a son of emanation of the Memphite god Ttah. 
bttt having connexions also with Osins and the falcon god Harakhti. 
On its death .tnd replacement by another living animai it was 
buried with pomp as the Osiris-Apis, a jiantc ctjiutiug it with tJic 
Seraph whom the Ptolemies adopted as their principal shviniry. 
Unhappily the very magnitude of the find proved a disads'ancage. 
The haste with which so many objects had to be rertmved and 
shipped to France prevented die proper observatioui and copies 
being made, and neither tlie espen knoivlcdgc nor the money 
needed was available for the fiill publication of which Mariette 
dreamed but w-as never able to undcrrakc. To G. Maapeto and 
i^, Cliassinat belongs the credit ut having done much to remedy 
diis situation,* each in lus own w'ay, and plans arc on foot to make 
accessible to scholars the vast accumillations still existing in the 
Louvre, but u cannot lie denied that a large part of the scietitiftc 
value of Mariette’s svoiiderful discovery is irretrievably lose. 

Strangely enough not a single niscriptimi ofDyn! XJG vi-as 
found in die Scrapt-um, but the material bearing upon Dyn. XXH 
and others later is all the richer. Prommmt among this material is 
the stela, of one flarpion^ who traces his descent through sixteen 
gcticracions to a Libyan forcbcMr of uiiknowii date najiicd Btiyu- 
waw'a. Harpson was aUve and dotirisbiiig towards tilt tn<i of the 
long rdgn of Ishosheiik [V and though he hiinscll claims to have 
been no more t!ntn a prophet of Ndth tie counted among his 
ancestors four conwaitivt kings, each said to be the son of his 
' PM iiL KJj*( j. I Op. m. iti, aqy; iv, SS 7Xi .ff 
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prcdtttrisor, ttc carliesi ot whom was ShoshciLk [. the fountidi of 
Dyn. XXn aiid by tar tlio most important member o* bis cLui* He 
is first heard of in a long inscripticiri found qt Abydos* whilst be 
was still no more than ‘great chirt of the Meshwesh. priiiLC ol 
princes’. His father Ncjnmt, sou of rhe lady Meheteniwaskhc— 
both mmiinncdh)' Harpsoii^ad died and Shoihcnkliad appealed 
to the reigning king to pcmiir the establishment ac Ahydos of a 
i;rc^t hincrary m\t in Itss hojiiuir, Hoik thtr king mti ihr gfciir goil 
(doubtless Atiuin) liad rcpUeil ^avou^ably^ There can be but little 
doubt that the Pharaoh m tjucstinn was the last Psusennes. it being 
known that Shoshcnk’s son and iucccssor Osorkou I t.xik to svdb 
that inomrch’s daughter Ma'kareL* There is dms a stnmg proba¬ 
bility tint the transition from D\Tt. XXI to Dyn. XXll passed oft 
peacrfuUv, though a stela thmt die .^ii.vb of D^Ua-^ dated in 
Shosheiik 4 fifth vear speaks of wariare and tiirmoil as having 
prevailed iti that remote province. Several soivs ol the new ruler 
arc known and lie seems to have assigned to them such ptisihons 
as would be most likcl)- to secure the penuaiiencc of his R^gune. 
The stela of Harpson appt-rrs to represent tCarMmar as SJioslieiik s 
wife and the Inothcr of Osorkon !. but she is elsewhere described 
as an ‘Adorer of die CJod\ a tiilc believed m cKclude any mam- 
momal rclatiouslup; .ir all events Osorkon 1 a son ot ins 
predecessor. A Icnethy iojicripnon discovcrcdat lhn.isyael-Medma, < 
the Henclcopolis so promiimit Li the First hircrmedi.m’ l»cnod, is 
of interest for several reasons. Together with other texts it acquaints 
us with a second Ncinrat who was not only 'head of the eiitire 
army* aitd a ‘great chief of foreigners’,^ but also one ot those 
princely persons wlio were pleased to claim descent trom the 
Ramessides; Ins mother [*CTircshiias svas herscll daughter oi a great 
chief of foreign iandi’.* This Ncnirat came to his father Shoshciik 
and reported diai the temple of the Heraeleopolitan god .\rsap ^ 
had been bereft of die customary revenue of bulls needed for the 
many sacrifices to be made in all the months ot die year; he himself 
was ready lo contribute no less than sixty bulls, btit rhe towns, 
villages, and offkiah of die nome would have to supply die rest; 
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A lotig list svas appended, and tlie kiny; issued a decree ordering iliis 
to be acted upon, incidciitallv coiTgratulating Nemrat oji a bciicfi- 
cciicc cijunl to Ills otvti, Wbac was die reason for this special favour 
accorded lo Hcraclcopolis; No certain answer can be given, but it 
is significant that most of Harpson s ancestors, both male and 
fotnalc, liad held piicsrhoods in chat city, and that nearly 300 years 
later governors of the Thebaid were apt to be chosen from among 
its inimbiiants, A tliird Nemrat* who was a son of Osorkon 11 bore 
the title ‘conmmdcr of the anny of Ha-Niiwu* (Hcrackopolis) 
and the same designation occurs with 0ekcTiptah, a brother of the 
high-pricst Osaackon under Sliusheiih UlJ Can it be that the Mesh- 
wedi who now .irosc to royal power had prcWoiisIy Iscen settled 
ill that neighbourhood, ou tlie direct mute through the oases front 
their snigiJial Libyan bonier Manetho sjxrab of Dju, XXII as 
Bubastirc and of Den. XXIU as Taiiite, and ihete is good evidctice 
councodiig their kings w'itfi those Hoinishing towns of the eastern 
Delta. Nevertheless the suggcsdoii above made deserves serious 
consideration. A third son of Shoshenk I was lupiit, whom he 
appointed to be high-priest of Anicn-Jtc< at Kaniak, dim breaking 
with the ttadirion of heredity previously observed for that post, 
riin wav a pariiciilarly wise move, bringuig that all-important office 
under the dose control of the wvereign. and the same policy seems 
to have been pursued for several generations to come, Tliat the 
positioii was fraught ssitli danger is dear from the retention of the 
otic Veaf oommandcr of the army'; the lugh-ptjcsfs were not 
merely priests, they were also imlitar^- mcii. The outstanding 
achievement of Input, or perliaps w-e should rather sav of his 
rather, ivas the erection of an entrance into the precinciv of the 
main temple of Kamak continuing westwards the south wall of 
the vast Hyposiyie Hall. The Bubastirc Portal, as « is generally 
called was squeezed in between die Scamd Pylon and a small 
temple ol [^messes ii] sunding 111 the way of a huge first court 
which Shoshenk undoubtedly planned from the stan. but which 
he did not live to accomplish. A rock-mscriptiou at Silsila West^ 
records (he opening of a new quam- to supply the sandstone for this 
projected court and pylon; tiic iiwcriprion is dated in Slioslieiik s 
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twcutv'-rfirst vc^* tis la-st according to Manetho, but st Ls dlHicuic 
to beliirw that the first step* nanicly, the builtling of the portal, Itad 
not long since b«rii taken. The decoration of its wails illustrates the 
even I to which Shoshenk I, the Biblical Shishak, owes a iiniqite 
celebrity'. 

A full half<cntur>* earlier Joab, in command of King David's 
torccs, had devastated Edoin and put its entire male population to 
the sword. Hadad, a dtiJdof the Edomite royal family, had escaped 
to Egypt and as he grew up found favour with the Pharaoh, who 
gave him to wife the sister of Tahpeiics liis queen. Later, Hadad 
returned to his own country against Phataoh s will, and became a 
litc-loiig enemy' of fw-sloinon (j KingsxL i.t ft.). A somewhat shni* 
lar incident arose when, after Solomon s death, Jeft>boam, an up¬ 
start pretender to bU throne, fled to Egyp^ uiidcr Shishak (i Kings 
xi, 40) only to rctum later as king of the ten tribes, while Uehoboam, 
Solomon’s son, had to content himself with kingship over Judah. 
Meanwhile, however, relations between Egypt and the Israelite 
royal house had drawn closer. To qiion: the actual words i>f the 
Hebrew' annalist: *And Solomon, made affinity with Pliaraoh king 
of Egypt, and took ['haraoh's daughter and brought her into the 
city of David’ (i Kings in. i)* again, ‘Pharaoh had gone up and 
taken Gezer, and burnt it witii fire, and slain die Canaanites that 
dwelt in the citv, and given it for a portion unto Ins daughter, 
Solomons wife* (r Kings ix, t6). All these statements read like 
autliciiiie history, hut no confirmation is obtainable trom the 
Egyprian side, and chronological tiucertainties, though coiiiincd 
w'ithin fairly narrovs' Jimits, arc sufticieiit to render it doubtful 
which particular Pharaohs W'crc in question; also the name Tab- 
penes is nnidciirifiablc m the hieroglyphs. But we have not long to 
W'uit for 3 genuine sv'nchroiiism: ’And it came to pass in die fifth 
year of king Rchoboani, thar Shishak king of Egypt cmic up 
against ]eru$alctn; and he took away the treasures of the house of 
die Lord and the treasures of the king's house; he even took away 
oir (i Kings xiv. 25-26). The probable date ts about 930 B.c. The 
chronicler W'as evidently less itoubled by the desecration of the 
tioly’ city than by the loss of die gold shields made by Solomon, 
w'hich had to be replaced by otiicis of brass, Ni,» mention of either 
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CJezcr or Jcnualem is mack' in the surviving names accompanying 
the great scene of the Bubasdte Portal, These names arc prewnted 
in the tnt!itional fashioa with which we became acquainted, in 
connexion with the conquests of Tuthmosis 10, namely, attached to 
the busts of prisoners w'liom the gigantic figure of Pharaoh leads 
forward for prcsetitacion to hb father Atnen-Uc*. The enumeration 
ts disappouititig; of the 150 and more pbees damed only a few arc 
well enough ^'reserved to suggest definite routes and these skirt 
around the hili-country ot Samaria without rcacliing the centre ot 
the Israelite kingdom* nor is tlietr any hint that drey ever touched 
Jutkh at ail. Tlicre are. however, some indications of a raid mco 
Edomite territory. Tlie long-accepted belief that a ‘field of Abra¬ 
ham' was to be read in the list is now rejected. However, the dis¬ 
covery at Megiddo' of a fragment mentioning Shoshenk leaves no 
doubt as to the realiry of liis campaign, chough it remains wholly 
obscure whether it was an attentpt to revive aitdem glories, 
whether it designed for the support ot Jeroboam, or whether 
it was a mere plundering raid. That lH>th Slioshenk and liis sne- 
c^or Osorkon i renesved the secubc friendship of Egypt with the 
princes of By bios is cmihmted by tlte presence of statues of them 
there,- pmbably gifts sent by tliose i’haraohs themselves. 

I-ittie is know'n about the first OsorLi 5 n and lus successor the first 
Takclot except that the former reigned at least thirty-six years and 
the Utter possibly as much as twcnty-dtice. Tlic obscurities of 
Egyptbti history tmw deepen to such an extctii that only rarely 
can a glimpse of the sequence of events be caught. The reason is 
that the centre of activity' tud shifted to tlie Delu, from the wet 
soil of which only few' monuments have been recovered. Tbebes. 
though still full of its own importance, had politically speaking 
becomes backwater. Little bey ondsclf-adulat tun and barren genea¬ 
logies is to be gained from the verbose inscnptiotis on iht many 
statues oi Theban w'ortliies emanating from the great find at Kat- 
nak alluded to above on p. 54. Rsr die regnal years of the Dyns. 
XXn and XXIII Pharaohs the Nile levels recorded on the quay in 
front ol the temple^ are of considerable value. In Middle Egypt not 
far north of Oxyrhyiichos a fortress with a temple in which 
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SliosUcnk I Osorkoo I Iwd a hand seems to liave sen ed as a sort 
of boundary or barrier between north and sonch; this already men¬ 
tioned site of El-Hiba had as its divinity the rain-headed ‘Aiiiuri- 
ol'-thc-Cra^* also described with the pictiircsrjoc epithet Auiun 
great-of-roarings’. It is only in the reign ot Osorkon tl thar a 
glimmer oflUihi begmsto emerge frotii the darkness. No attempt 
will here be made to discuss the succession of Theban higb-pricsts 
at) apparently stnigghng to assert dicir independence ot their liege- 
lordi at Tanis. At Tatiis Moiitet discovered the tomb of Osorkon II, 
despoiled of its riches by mbbers, side by side willt die sarcophagus 
of a higb-pricsr of Aiiicn-Ref f^makJiti who appears to have been 
his son. At Bubastis NavilJe bad hfty years earlier unearthed a great 
granite gateway dccomtcd with invaluable relic Is depicting epi¬ 
sodes of the important, but sdll highly problermdc. royal Sed- 
lesuval; diis liad been celebrated in Osorkon U’s twcnty'- 4 «rend 
vear, when he took the oppornuiity oI decreeing exclusion trom 
all utlicr services of die harem-wmmen of the temple of Amai-Ref 
as wed a$ of oilier iciiiplcs in his two cities. The bnef, bu t iinpor- 
taut, inscription* ends: 

Lo, Mis Majesty sought tor a great bctic6c(ioii unto his father Aniai- 
hc* when he proebimed die firs't Sed-fcsuval for his st>n who rests upon 
lus throne, that he nught proclaim for him majiy great ones in Tlwh«. 
the lads' of die Nine Bovns. Said by the King in front of hu father 
Annui: T have exempted Tliebcs in her height and her breadth, being 
pure and gamislied for her lord, dicrc bemg no interlcrcticc with her 
by the inspectors of the king's hou^, and her people being exempted 
for all cicmicy in the great name of the goodlj- god.'* 

This can only be inierptctcd as an admission ol die independence 
of Thebes, whether as the recognition ot a fait nmmpli or because 
Osorkoii found it politic to make this concession, 

After Shoshenk 1 the next four kings liad contributed but little 
to the decoration ot the Bubasdte Portal at Kaniak. and the liigh- 
pricst Osotkon. die sou ofTakclot II, was not the man to leave 
Liniscciipicd blank walls ortering so clear an invitation. His actioiis 
and policy arc recorded in no less diaii seventy-seven imnicnscly 
tall colunim of hieroglyphs disposed in two separate inscriptions. 

' Ftitivoi H.iW. Pl. ' The 'g<)nillv god* e OwAon 
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Though iuLtidicapped hy g^ps in the text ito Itss than by gaps in onr 
pliilological knowledge, !i, Camitios, working upon t!te copies 
provided by the Orinvtal Imdtutc of the Un iversity of Chicagii, 
hai extracted as much of the historicat gist as is humanly possible. 
Osorkon s story begins iu the ctcvciuli year of Ids fatherb reign. 
He Vi-as then lising at EbHiba. according to his own account free 
frotn atiy-' anibiticm. As governor of Upper Egypt he was soon, 
however, called upon to quell a rebellion which had broken out at 
Thebes. On die way thirhtr he halted at KhniDn {Hcmiopolis 
Magna), paid homage to its gnid Thoth. and caused some damaged 
sanctuaries to be rcstcjrcd. On arrival at the soutitem captm], he was 
welcomed with joy by the W'holc city, and particularly by die 
priesthood. There lie soon restored order, bucniiig witlt fire the 
guilty ones who were brought to him. The cliildren of former 
nLignates were reinstalled in their tidiers* offices and five decrees 
were issued benefiting the various lemplcs of Kaniak in dificrent 
ways. To the modem reader sonic of the gr>od deeds of which 
Oitjrkoii speaks must seem extraordinarily trivid,for example, the 
gift of oil for a great lamp to burn in the sanctuars* of Anicn-Rc', 
and the provision of one goose daily to mih of mo other temples, 
that ot Mont and that of Amcnopc, making 750geese in the course 
of the year. A11^ this was done on behalf of tlie iTtc, the prosperity, 
and the health of his father Takelot, hi the recital of year 12, 
Osorkon excels hiin.sclf in his cuphuistic exuberance, dragging in 
all the pnneipa] deities of the Ratitheon in order to illustrate his 
wisdom and virtue. Perhaps there was a temporary lull in the 
aiitagotiism between north and souths it is said that Osoikon 
visited Thebes three limes in a year, hriiigitig ships laden wirii festal 
offerings. But in year ij there atose new com-nbioiis in which he 
did iini weary of fighting in their midst even as Horus following 
his father, years ebpsed in which one preyed upon another un¬ 
impeded . At last, however, he bad to admit that he knew no way 
of healing the state of the land c.xcep[ hy conciluckui. To tliis vietv 
bis followers gladly axwnted and a great expedition to Thebes was 
fined out, numberless ships bringingoifcriiigsofallkinds to Amen¬ 
de*, Osotkoii s speech to the god seems to have included reproaches 
that he had unduly favoured die tebds, but this was not taken amiss. 
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Mid agreement! was easiljr reaclicJ. Tliere tcUows a briet reference 
to further trouble when O^^rkou foutid himiclt without a friend p 
but this was i,>vcrc?oine by fresh oblations to the deity. The "wall of 
the Bubastite Portal on which the foregoing narrarive srajids af¬ 
forded tio room for the rcmaiuder of Osorkon's career, and he 
preferred to devote the considerable space wiiich was left to 4 lung 
enumeradon of the gifts made by him do^vTl to King Shoshenk III s 
twcnty'-tiinth year. Nor was this the cud ot liitfii for another in^ 
scripdou* describes hini as higli^-priestagain visiting Thebes together 
with his brotlicr Bekcnptal^K after diey lud overtluowu their 
enemies who stood in dieir wa 3 ^ fly then he musE have been well 
on in fits sevaities. 

The importance of Osorkoifs verj^ length)’ .tiitobiographical 
text lies less in the pciwnaiity oi its central figure diaii in die pier tire 
wliicii it presents of au Egypt tom by dissemiou and seeking to 
niaintain die sovereignty of the rulers in the north; this stare of 
affairs may Iiavc contiiuied right down to die end of the d)iiasry- 
!c h desirable to point out in>w one-sided is die account given by 
our Osorkon. He usually proicim hiimelf as die htgh-priest of 
Atiicn-Rc*, bur what rcaUt)' can be attached to such a tide when 
borne by a prince who often resided at El-Hiba and whose viiits to 
Tliebcs were onlv occasional f Meanwhile the daily ritual at Kamak 
Would have bad tt> be tartied on* and it seeiiis unlikely that there 
was tint always a high'^pricst in residence, even if he had to retire 
when faced by superior ebims or superior toroe: this has indeed 
been conjectured tor a certaiii Harsiese who appears, like our Osor- 
ko!i, to have held the position under Shoshetik UL-^ But dicre had 
alrcadv been nnother high-driest Harsicse, successor in that capacity 
of his father Shuslicnfc* a sou of Osorkou Here we cjicountcr one 
of the prinetpaJ difficulties cotifronting atutiy of die period, the 
recurrence over and over again of the same names m both parts of 
die country; this applies eveti to the royal PrcnoiiiErtu no less diaii 
eight kings using that which long before had been employed by 
Kaniesses IV, namely » Usiniarct-sctperiamun.’* Tlw prublems arc 
most baffling, nor can the) be tackled with much profit until the 
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scattered and hagmtntar)' inscriptions have been collected anen*. 
accuratciy copied, and properly edited; and even then it is extremely 
doubtful whether a coherent account will emerge. Meanwhile we 
niust bcconteuted with isolated facts, stich for example asMontci's 
finding at Tanis the remains of Takclot II lying in, a usttqjcd 
cophagus of the Middle Kingdom and accompanied by his canopic 
jars and ushahti-figurcs. Towards the end of the dsnast)' the Seta- 
peum material begins to be of teal assistance, the inscriptions men¬ 
tioning die dates of birth and death of several Apis bulls, together 
witli die length of dicir lives; hence, for instance, it lias been 
calculated that ShoshenJk III reigned no less than iifty-tvvo years 
and was succeeded by a king named Petnay ^Tlie Cat’). * Through¬ 
out the entire dynasty die reigns arc unexpectedly long, a fact 
which appears to contradict our earlier gcneralimnnn that in Bgypt 
length of reign usually spells a prevailing prosperity. Maiiedio gives 
Dyti. XX 11 only 120 years, but the acccpied chronology finds itself 
compelled to legislate for fully two centuries, namely from 950 to 
730 B-C. 

Maiiedio's Twekty-thixij livNASTY consists of only four 
kings, the third (Psammus) being unidentifiable and the fourth 
(Zci) confmed to Africanus and probably an error. At the head of 
the dyniast)- is a Petubastis said to have reigned 40 years according 
to Africaniis, but only 25 accordittg to Eusebius; be is mentioned 
m several of the quay tnscriptious at Karnak, one of them of vear 
23. Serious reasons have been advanced for regarding IXm, XXIH 
as contemporaneous with I’iyn. XX 11 , and indeed the seamd name 
is giveji as Osorcho or Osorthon. Matters are complicated by die 
existence of another Petubastis w’ho had a dificrent Prciiomcti* and 
is pix'bably to be recognized tii the hero of a late deinoDC romance 
ot which there arc several versions. It remaim to be mentioned that 
there arc other obscure kitig.s presumably bclongtttg to diis period 
who cannot be placed; they arc probably to be accounted for by 
the ever increasing segmentation of the land, a fact diat will be 
amply demonstrated in die new phase of Egyptian history about 
to be described. 

The next entries in Matiedio as reported by Africanus arc brief 
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ctiougli and iDrcrcsdiig enough to be <juoicd i/( 'T wen ty- 

r-ouETii Dynasty. Bodichons of Saus. for 6 (44)* years; in his 
time a lamb spotc *,. <>90 yeais. Twenty-pieth Dynasty, of 
three Ethiopian kings (^) Sabacoii, v’ho taking Bochchoris captive, 
burned him alive and reigiurd for ^ (12) yean, (/ii) Sebichos. his son, 
14. (ts) years, (c) Tatcos. 18 (20) years; total 40 years.* Here at last 
we arc heartened by soinercsembUiice to authentichistorj*. though 
of course we must disregard the characteristically Matierhoman 
allusion to the Iamb which prophcirird with a Ininian voice and. as 
a demotic pap^Tus tells ns, foretold the conquest and cnslavemenr 
of Egypt by Assyria. It is strange, however, that Manctho makes 
nomeiiriou of the great Sudanese or Cushite warrior Pi^ankby who 
about 730 B,c. suddenly altered die entire compIeKion of Egyptian 
a (fairs. He svas the sou of a chieftain or king natned Kashta^ and 
appaicudy a bmtlier of the Shabako wliom Maiietlio presents under 
the name Sabacon. But to obtain a rough perspective of the new 
order of things is’c must look back some 700 years. Already under 
the T uthinosides a flourishing Egyptian town or colony bad grt'iwn 
up near the massive rock of the Gcbel Barkal. this of no great 
height, but all dte more striking through its isolation in the midst 
of the plain about a mile foom the nver,^ The provincial capital of 
Napata situated a sJion distance downstream hom the fourth Cata¬ 
ract at the foot of the ‘Holy Mountain', as the Egyptiaos called it, 
was sufiiciently remote to develop svithout much danger of iutcr- 
tcrcncc. Under Tut^anklianiun it was die Knur of the Nubian vice¬ 
roy's junsdjciion,+ In Ramesside nines remains on the spot and 
references in the texts are infrequent, and under Dyns. XXI atid 
XXII they arc completely absent. StUl. w'e may be sure that 
Egyptian culture stilt persisted there in a tkimumt condition coupled 
with a passionate dcvotiou to Amcji-Bct, the god of the mother- 
city Thebes, It was prob-tbly that dcs'^orion whidi actuated 
Pbatikliy's sudden incursion into the troubled land of hU Libyan 
adversaries. The great stela* recovered from the ruins by Maricne is 
one of'tlie most illiimiinanng documents that Egs-piian history has 
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to show, and displays a vtvacic)' of mind, tVding, and oxpitssiun 
sm;h as the homeland could no longer prodtice. The scene at the top 
already presages the situatloai reached at tile end of the campaign. 
Amen-H^, accompaJiied by the goddess Mut, occupies tlie centre 
of the field, with I'tfankhv standing in front of the god’s seated 
figure. To tlje right a svoinati represen dug the king's wives Ad¬ 
vances followed by a king Nemrat leading a horse and holding a 
sLstrum. In the foreground helow the three kings Osorkou, tuwa- 
pcr. and Peftuf.ibast, kiss the ground in front of the conejueror and 
his deit)', and behind die latter five mure hniiibled inagiuitcs, two 
of them mere mayors of rowns, but beside them two 'great pnnccs 
of the Ma', do homage in similar grovelling atciiiidcs. The text of 
the stela shows that all the Delta and a large pan of Middle Egypt 
had split up into separate principalities, atid if the rulers of four of 
tlicsc arc described as kings, it is doubtless because they, as their 
Homes indicate, belonged to the family of Dyu. XXJl, tliough the 
ccnuiexson is tar from clear, PPaukhy's recital, dated in bis twenty- 
first year, starts by telling kosv au adventurous Delta prince named 
Tefiiakhte had seized the entire svest as far south as Lisht, sadEng 
upstream with a great army: at Ills approach die headmen of tsrwns 
and villages had opened their gates and came cringing at his heels 
like dogs. Then he turned ciistwards and after capturing the princi¬ 
pal towns on the right bank laid siege to HcracleopoUs, ivhich he 
surrounded on all sides to prevent anyone from entering oi leaving. 
Grave as was this news, it failed u> woiT> Pi<ankhy, wlio. we arc 
told, 'was in great heart, laughed and his licart was glad’. The ofti- 
em of lus army in Egypt were miablc to take the situatimi so lightly 
and asked Wilt thou keep silent so as to forger Upper Egypt, while 
Tefnakhte presses forward unhindered T' Tliey fm^UT reptnted tliat 
at Hwer near Hcnnopisljs Mjigiia Nemrat had razed the walb of 
the neighbouring Neftus\% had cast oft liis allegiance to his sove- 
rcigti, and that Tcinakhtc had rewarded him with everything tliat 
he might chance to find. This was too much for Pifatikiiv, and he 
now ssTore to Im commanders in Egypt ordering thcui to bclcaguirr 
tlie entire Hare nome, At the same riitic lie gave strict instructions 
as to the strategy tlicy were to pursue:* they svcrc to let die enemy 
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L'hiW&c his owTJ t3«ic lor the battle, in thcLr sure knowledge that it 
was Amun who had sent them; but also when they came to Thebes 
they were to purift’ themselves in the river, to array cKcinscIves ui 
clean linen, to rest the bow and loosen the airow, nor were they to 
boast of their might, for 

without Iiim 1JO brave has strength: lie tnaketh strong the weak, so that 
many ficc before ilic fcw, and ojie man overcometh a thousantL 

Encouraged by these lofty sentiments the Nubian coumigcnt set 
out tor Thebes, where thev did all that liad been commanded them. 
A vast host sailing south to do battle svith them was defeated with 
great slaughter, ships and men being captured, and many prisoners 
dispatched to Napata where His Majesty was. Hcracleopolis, how¬ 
ever, renuined to be recovered, and the stela at this point gives a 
long list ofTeftiakhtc*s confederates suting the names of the tosviis 
of w'hicb they were the nilers; as one might expect. King Osorkoii 
was located at Buhasds, wJiile Tcbiaklice iimiselfis now described 
as 'prophet of Ncith, lady of Sais. and «'/rnf-priest of Ptali’, Ic, as 
the principal priest at both Sais and Memphis. Again a great slaugh¬ 
ter ensued, after whidi tlic rcinnam were pursued and slain in the 
nciglihourhood of Pi-pek. But King Nemrac had sailed soudi to 
the Hare nofiic\ believing that its capital Hcnauipolis Magua was 
at grips with the torecs of His Majesty', whcrcupuii die whole of the 
provhwc was invested on alt four sides. Nevertliclcss the news ot 
mtiior victories whicfi reached Pifankhy gave but scanty sattsfac- 
tioji; 

Thereupon HLv Majesty raged like a paiiilicr. ‘Have they allowed 
survivors to remain froiu the armies of Lower Egypt, letting die escaper 
atnoiig diem escape to tcU the story of Ids campaigp, and not causing 
them to die so as i« destroy the Iasi of them? As I live and as Itc^ loves 
me and as mv &thcr Amtiii favours me f will Eire ilownswcini niy’Selt 
and will overturn wliat lie has done and will cause him to desist from 
ngliiing for .ill cicniity.' 

Pi^^aiikhy goes on to say’ that he would tike part in the New Year s 
cclebiacions at Kamak and also those of the feast of Phaophi when 
Amiin went hi solenin procession to Luxor, and on the very day 
of the god’s return home lie promises 
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I wiJl C 3 ii!vc Lo’ivcr Egypt to umv tljc uitr of«iy fitigcn. 

Meanwhile die advam^e croopi had overwhelmed O^thytidios 
‘like 3 Hood ofwaler', liad forced their wav into fl-^ba with the 
help of a scaling ladder, and had also taken die town ofHebomu, 
but these successes brought no coiitermiicnt to Pitaiikhy s impatient 
hean. He, however, had to fulfil his vow of attendance at the 
Tlicban festivals belorc he could take ship to Hcmiopolis* 
Arrived dierc he mounted his chariot and pkched his tent to the 
soutli-wcsE ot die town, but before takmg part in the sic^ agam 
addressed a diorough scolding tn his soldiers for their itidolcitcc. 
Tlicii 

a ramp was made to cover die W‘alt and a machine to raise <m high 
archcis shooting and sluigers slinging stones soa» tti kill people among 
diem cvwy day. 

Soon Hermopolis began to stink, and the inhabitants Hmig them¬ 
selves upon their bellies supplicating the king for mercy, md mes¬ 
sengers went in and out bringing gifts of gt>ld and diests fiill of 
clothing, whilst the crown on Pifankhy's bead and the iiracus on 
his brr>w inspired unceasing awe. Thereupon Ncnirat*s wife came 
to supplicate ‘the king s wdves, the king's haiein women, the king's 
daughters, and the king s sisters’ begging them to intercede widi 
'Mofus, lord of the palace, whtiic power is great and his triumph 
naighty*. Pitaiikhy seems next to reproach Ncmrat for his hostile 
action to whicli that humbled enemy can make no better reply than 
10 biing a horse.for the king and a sistrutn for the t^uecn as depicted 
in the scene at tlic top of tiie stela. The pious nioiurcli's first act was- 
to sacrifice to Tlioth and the other deides nf the pbcc, after whkh be 
inspected Ncinrat s palace and store^otises and had his women¬ 
folk presented to liim, but in the latter he took no pleasure. He was, 
however, aiouscd to a pitch of fury on finding the horses of Ncni- 
rat $ stable in a starving condition, and he upbraided him biticrty. 
The narrative continites in die same vein witli an account ofPefiut- 
abasM surrender of Hcraclcopolis accompanying this with a par- 
ticnJarl)' ebi^ucnt speccli. fil-Laljun at die entrance to die Fayyum 
wa.s die next place to fall, after Pitaukliy iiad urged its inhabitants 
not to choose death hi preference to life; Tefiiakhte's own. son was 
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amtmg those allowed to escape without punishment. Mcidibn and 
Lisht followed suit, hut Metnphis prcscuied a much tougher under- 
takiiig, no heed being potd to Pjfanthy's ptotcstarimi that all he 
svished to do %vas to make olferings to its god Ptalj, and to his 
assurance that no one would he killed cxicept such tchels as had 
blasphemed against God- Night gave Tcfhakhte the opportonit\- 
of intervening with S.CkX) picked warriors, but he departed on 
horseback iji a hurry to rally the Delta princei, whom he dioiigbt 
CO w'in over by promises oi die rich suppUcs to be found in the city. 
Whet) Pitankhy reached Memphis iu the nioruing, lie found it 
strongly protected by W'atcr rcaclung up to the walls and by its 
newly built battlements. Great diversity’ of counsel c,’£istcd as to the 
best wav of feeing this situation^ but Pifankhy swore an oath that 
Aniun's help W'ould give him the victory, and tliis did in feet 
happen. Mindful as ever of his religious dunes, the king purified 
the entire place with nation and iucense and performed all the rites 
dcinmtded of a mon.srch. The inliabitants of the sutroimding vil¬ 
lages fled without its being knowai where they went, and luwapet 
and other pniiccs came with presents 'to see the beaut)" of Hii 
Majesty'. 

Much more space would be rei^uircd in order even to paraphrase 
the retnalnUig events of a campaign described with such breadth 
and with such a wealth of colourful incidenr, but we must rcfi:aui 
from any tiling more diati a passing reference to PPanJehy s doings 
in Heliopolis, die holiest of all Tgvpi s cities, and to die assiirancc 
given hbn by Pctccse of Atliribis that neither he nor the other 
princes would conceal any oi the things whicli he might covet, 
particularly the lioistis. In the end Tcinaklite lumseli made a coin- 
ple^f suhmissbu saying: 

1 will not disobey die King's command, 1 will not reject what His 
Majesty says, I will not do evil to any prince tvithout thy kuouang it. 
arid t will do wfiar die King says. 

A last trait must not be omitted since it coiifinui a statement 
made by Herodotus (h. J?) and other classical writers, but none too 
well authenticated in the tiadvc sources. Whea two pcinces from 
the north and two from the south came as representatives ol die 
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entire btiii to Jo homaj^c to Pi^ankby, only Neiurat was .idauttcJ 
to the paJace. since the oclicrs had caioii lish and wctc impure^ A 
trifling detail nich as thib h a. !;a]uDry renunder that vrc art here 
dealing with a moral and intcllmcual atmosphere vastly diflcrcot 
from our owti. Much that Diodorus has to say about tlic strictly 
regulated life of a Pharaoh niay w ell be true, even if we liav'c no 
means of veriftcacion. It would be interesting lo know rhe actual 
author of the vivid stoiy recounted in Pitankhy^s great stela. He 
was cridctidy well s'crsed in Middle Egyptiaii diedon, from wliieh 
various borrowines can be quoted. But behind the verbal expres- 
stoji we cajvnot Pail to discern the fiery temperament of the Nubian 
ruler, a lenTperament which had also as ingredients a fanatical piety 
and a real generosity, HU racial antecedents are obscure, die view 
that he came of Libyan stcick resting on very slender evidence. The 
vigour and indishdudity shared widi biiii by Ins successors makes 
it equally unlikely, however, that they were simple descendants of 
emigrant Tlicban priests, as some have supposed^ their names art 
outlandUK and noti-Jigyptian, and fresh biwid must liavc come in 
from somewhere to give tlicm such energy. It is strange tliat after 
the defeat ol Tdnaklitc Pitankhy appears lo have retired to hU 
home at Napaia, leavmg hardly a trace otlhnisdf m Egypt. He was 
buried at Kurru' In tlie first true pyramid of a series of tombs going 
back for six geuctatiorts. 

Tcfhakbtc seems to have b«iu Icfr to his owni devices, and a 
unique stela in the Athens Museum presents him as king niakiug 
a donation of land to the goddess Ncitli of Sais in Ins ciglith year. 
Manrtho Joes not mention iiim, but Diodorus and Piiiiarch name 
Tnephachthos as the father of Bochchoris and as an advocate of the 
simple Ufc. We have already noted what Manetho lias to tell about 
Bochchoris, who for other Greek w'titcrs was proverbial as a Judge 
and a lasvgivcr. Under the name Hekciirincf he appears on a srcla 
from the Scrapeum which records die burial of ati Apii-bnll in his 
sixth year;- tliat year will have bceiii liis last if Manctho is to be 
trusted. 

Meanwhile a new enemy had loomed up in the cast. For two 
centuries past the small kingdoms of Syria and Palestine had been 
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able CO subsist wich bur little outsitlc inccd'cmice. But now thes' 

•I 

found rhemsclv^ faced with a degenerated, anibitious, and cyran- 
iiica! Assyria. Tiglath-pilcscr 111 (745-727 B*c.) in a series of cam¬ 
paigns in the west ravaged Damascus and deported to Assyria a 


111, Hit Ncur Eucii in i]i£ Fitfl Millmitun b.c. 

large pan of its population; ‘ he did ditv the like to Israel, deposing 
tts king Pekab and replacing him by Hoslira {732 b.C.).- For these 
events and dtosc of die next halfeeiitury our sole autliondes ace 
the Old Testament and the cuneitomi inscriptions, the texts from 
Egypt never menrioning Assyria, aldiough in the end even Thebes 
itself was to fall a temporary s'ictim to the far stronger Asiatic 
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power. Yet It was clearly to Egypr that the petty rulcn in Palestine 
ItxskcJ for help agauist the northern tnvadcri. Under Siiaimancici 
Vp Tiglathpilcsers short-lived son. Hoshea broke into open re- 
hclliou.’' uitli the tragic result that Santarja cipUired and 
destroyed, aidiuiigh it held out tor three yean and only tell in 
721 a.c,, when Shahnaneset^s successor Sargon (1 'carried Israel 
away unto Assyria’ and ‘shut* Hoshca 'up and bound him in 
ptist>n’r According to the Biblical account Husbeo. ‘had sent iiies- 
sengets to So king of Egypt, and oflcred no present to the kitig 
of Assyria, as !te had done year by year*. Scholars are agreed to 
idenriA' this So with the Sib*c, tuTtiw of Egypt, whom the annals 
oi Saigon state to liave set out from RapUtu (Raphia on the Pales¬ 
tinian border) together with Hauiio, the King of Gaza, in order to 
deliver a decisive battle. Under Tigiath-pilescr the same Hamio had 
fled before his army and ‘run away Ui Egypt'.- and now Sargon 
tells us that Sib’c, ‘like a shepherd whose flock has been stolen, iled 
alone and disappeared; Haiuto [ captured pcisuually and brought 
him in tetters to ray ticy Ashur; 1 destroyed Uapihu. tote it down 
,ind burned it’.J For phoneric and probably also chronological 
reasons So and Sib^c cannot be the Etlnopiaii king Shabako. so that 
these itanies arc supposed to have beeti those of a general. This 
seems the more probable since the Assyrian text goes on to say 'I 
received the tribute troni Pir'a of Musru’.'t which can hardly mean 
.mything but 'front the Pharaoh of JEgypt’. 

W he tiler Bod 1 eh oris was taken captive by Sa bacon (Sltabako) 
and burned alive, as Manet ho would have us believe, w'c have no 
means of knowing, but it is certain tliat this younger brother of 
Plfatikliy conquered the whole of Egypt, and tsnihlisbcd himself 
there as a genuine Egyptian Pharaoh. The texts of Sargon appear 
to indicate 71 j b.c, as the likely date.- Sluhako reigned at least four¬ 
teen years, when he was succeeded by Shebitku (Scbichos in 
Manctho), whom we must assume to have held the throne until 
the accession of Taharka (Tarcos) in 6Sy b.c;., this date fixed by 
Apis stelae. Considcnng the combined length of tiiesc two reigm, 
it is strange how seldom die names of Shabako and Shebitku aic 
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i!ticoiinrcrc<l+ Apart ixom the p\TaiTiicb at Kuirii where they were 
buried^ ajid a hors<M:cniettrj* in the same place, their Nubian 
home has bardly a trace of liiem to diow. There are some hiUicra- 
doivs dmi Sliabako made MempHU his capitaf* but Tlicbcs aiso 
testifies to his building activities; ai Kanuk and Mcdinet Habu 
there are chapels erected by the same kiiig.^ There was the less need 
for the Ediiopioxi irionardis to keep guard over the temple ot cheir 
revered god Amcii-R^ smcc their political power at the southern 
capital was odterwise represented. An essential featureoiTateEgyp* 
tiaii lustors" is the importance gauicd by the royal pnneesses who 
bore the titles of'Godb Wife of ATTiuw\ 'Adorer taf dm Gad\ or 
‘Hand of dte God', tn earlier days die epithet *God s Wife was 
commoiiK* accotded to the Pharaoh's spouse, and du nhtlcss carded 
with it a religtoos sigiulicaiicc that rcinains to be dctcnnincdH Ftt^m 
Dyu. XXI onwards, however, this epitlmt was tramferred to a 
king's daughter wlio became the consecrated wife of the Theban 
god, and to whom liummi imercourse was strictly forbidden. Sneh 
a one appears to have been the earlier M.i^kare^ believed to have 
been the Amgincr of the Taiiitc king Psuseimcs I; her mummy was 
found 111 die Der ct-Baho oir/fc, accompanied by that of an ntfani 
whidi suggests that she liad died m childbirth after having offended 
against rhe rule ot chastity imposed on her. It wa^ only at the begin¬ 
ning of the Ediiopiati supretnaevi however, chat the appointment 
of a Gods Wife became a deliberate imrnimcnt of policy* and for 
this to liappcn the device of adoption had to be brought into play. 
Tims Kaslita. who bcfire Pi^ankliy had preiiuinably made Itimself 
master oi tliC Tlicbais. caused his daughter Amontirtais 1 to be 
adopted by Shcpetiwcpc I, ihc daughter of the Last Osotkon, and 
this Amonortais served again as adoptive mother to a second 
ShepcnwepCp the daughter of King Pi^ankiiy/ Such a God s Wife 
wielded great influence* and was to all intents and purposes the 
et^iial of tiic king hci father, not only having gtcat estates and 
ofTicials of her own, but also being autboriOTi to moke ofierings 
CO die godst a right elsewhere rescr^'ed tor Pharaoh himself; die 
main limitatioTi to her authorit)' was tliatit wascotifincd to Thebes, 
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where she lived and died, at die end abtaiiting a burkl-pkce iicai: 
tile rcniple of Dcr el-Mcdina. 

The ab$eiice ot the names ol Shaboko and Shebitkii trotn die 
Assyrian and Hebrew' records is no less remarkable than the scarcity 
oi their monuments in die lands over whidi they extended their 
sway, h is all the more interesting to find Sabaccts mentioned 
by Herodotus (ii^ 137) as an Ethiopian whose army drove a rival 
Pluraoh into the fcn-countrv' of the Delta; this marks the point at 
which the Greek Imtonan begins to show some knosvtcdge of the 
true sequence of events, tliough his account never Uberarcs itself 
from that fancifu) anccdor.i] character which was as great a delight 
to him as it is to us. With the accession ofTaharb, the brother md 
successor of Shebitku, our docunientation becomes abundant. Tlic 
excavations ol F, IJ. Grifiith at Kawa midway bern'CTu die Third 
and Fourth Cataracts brought to light no less than five great stelae, 
for the most part very well preserved, recounting the occurrences 
ol his early years and die donations which he made to the temple 
m which they were found. Fragmcniary duplicates of the must 
important ol these siehic have been found at Maradona, at Coptos, 
and at Tanis. sliowing that Taharka was nothing loath to publidzc 
his fortunes and his achievements. We Icam tliat ai the age of 
tw'ciity he and others of the king s brothers were sent for "from 
Nubia to join fihebitku ,it Thebes, where he quickly won the 
lattcrV special atfcction. After Shebitku s dcidi he was crow'ncd at 
Memphis and his first act tvas to remember the ruinous state of die 
temple of Kawa as he had seen it on his way to %ypt; his restora¬ 
tions and the multitudinous gifts which he heaped upon the local 
god Aineii-Rc< attest the devotion svhich he continued to ft^cl 
towards die countiy of his birth. Of particular interest is die men¬ 
tion of‘wives of die princes of Lower Egypt’ and of‘children of 
the princes of the Tjehnu’' whom he transported diithi.T as ccmplc- 
servants, since this seems to imply victories over die mainly Libyan 
rhal princes in the Delta, The sixdi vear of his reign was for liiiii 
an djjiiws mimbilit, a ^cctally high Nile in Egypt itself and heavy' 
rain in Nuhia providing both lands with exceptional har^'csts and 
great prosperity; and in that same year he welcomed to Memphis 
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hw fnothcr Abar whom tu; had ni>t soen since his departure from 
Nubia. CharactcnsticaLy all these hierogh-phic mcinorials paint a 
roseate picture; there is no hint of the disasters which Tahar^ had 
actually to face; and the buildings which he initiated at Kamak and 
at Mediiict I-labu prove tint in the long-strccched Nile Valtcy 
works of peace were still possible even in a period of vital danger 
tinsm the nortli-east. 

Hie smouldering bosUlit)- of die two great powers Hared up 
afresh under Scnuachcnb (705-64? r B.C.), whose third campaign 
started w*tth the subjugation of the Pliocnjt'ian coast-towTUrTmublc 
liad» however, arisen tardier south: the pcxtpleof the Philistine city 
of Rkroii had expelled their king I’adi on account of hb loyalty to 
Assyria, but Hezckiali oi Judali who liad received and imprisoned 
him became airaid and appealed to for iielp. ' A great deteat 

was iuHicied 011 the Egyptian and Ethiopian forces at Eltckeli, 
Padt’s tlirotie was restored to him, and many towns of Judah were 
ravaged* though Jerusalem was not taken. To avoid diis, Hczekiab 
submiturd to pay a heavy tribute. It lias been much disputed 
whcdiLT this was Sctmaciierib s sole clash w'iih Egypt* hut a 
srraigliriorw'ard reading oi 2 Kings sis:. S-J5 demands that there 
was another. It is there recotitited tliat Tirhakalr, king of Ethiopia', 
had come out to fight against the Assyrians, but that the angel of 
the Lord had smitten a vast multitude of tlietii in the night, so that 
in the monung 'they were alt dead corpses ; the next tw*o verses 
state that Sennacherib thereupon returned to Nineveh and dwelt 
there utiril he was assassinated. In die fantastic but amusing account 
dun Herodotus (ii. 141) gives of this abortive attack upon Egypt, 
the Assyrian retreat after reaching Pciusium Wiis due, not to plague 
4S the Old Testament suggests, but to swarms of mice who ate up 
the mv'adcrs' tjuivers and hows. Since Taliarka succeeded SWbitku 
only ill 689 B.C. he cannot well have been die aicmy whom Sen¬ 
nacherib defeated at Eltekeh, and short of denying die accuracy tif 
the Biblical story we must suppose that he aimed at following up 
that victory- by a later blow, which, however, circunistaitccs pre- 
s'cntcd. The enemies will not have met. 

It had long become dear that a deebiou becwecu the cquaDy 
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pcTtnudum Assymo and Etbiopuin niters would have to be 
reached, but in pqitir of iact there was a third part)* to the dispute 
and it was with diis that the ultimate \iciory was destined to lie. As 
in the time of Pi^aiildiy Lower Egypt and a part of Middle Egypt 
had disintegrated into a number of pett^’ princedoms always ready 
to side with whichever ofthe nvo great powers w*ould be the mote 
likely to leave them their mdcpcndotcc. One of these w as to pre¬ 
vail before long, but for tlie moincnc it was Assyria w hidi held the 
upper hand. Esarhaddon (ri80-669 8-C.), the son of Senmebenb. 
cotirinttcd liis father $ aggressive polic>' withevciigreater sucx^ms- The 
Egyptian records arc silent, but sedae and tablets iusedhed incunei- 
form give drtuimtaudal accounts of the campaign in w hich, after 
subjugatbig Syria, he drove Taharka reeling back to the south. Here 
w a shortened excerpt from the best preserved of his iiiscriptmiis:' 

Froin die town of hltlitiph as far as Memphis, a distance of fifteen 
days, I fought daily Ycrj- bloody battle; against Tarku. king of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, the one accursed by all the great gotU. Five times 1 hit him 
svith the point of my arrois's iiifhciiiig wounds, and tlich I laid sie^ to 
Mcmpliis, Ills royal residence^ 1 destroyed it. tore down its walls, and 
burnt K dowTi. 

After mentioning the booty w'hich he carried olT to Assyria lie 
cottnmies; 

Alt Etkiopjam I deported bom Egypt, luavmg not even one to do 
homage to me. Everywhere in Egypt I appointed new kings, g.3vcTnors. 
ofhccn, harbour ovetscen, ofHdals, and administrative personnel. 

Soon after setting out for a fiirtluT campaign Esarliaddon fell ill 
at Hairan and died, enabling Tahar^ to regain Memphis and to 
occupy it until driven out afresh in Ashurbanipal's first campaign 
{667B.C.). 1 he new AssyTtan king found that ‘the kbigs, gov'emots, 
and regents' svhoiii his father had appointed in Egypt had ded and 
needed to be reinstalled. The famous Rassani cylinder gives an 
invaluable list of these petty princes,* naming dt the more impor¬ 
tant Delta towns besides others farther south such as Heradcop*.ilu. 
HerntopolU, and Asyut. Thebes (Ni) was occupied for the first 
time, but only to be surrendered temporarily 
* * Op. cit, p. ^94_ 
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The tenor of the lactcd weapon of Ashur, my lod, overcame Tarku 
where he had taken refuge and he was never hcsird of again. Afterwards 
Urdamanc, son of Shabako, sit down on the tlitonc of hii kingdom 
l ie made Thebes and I-ieliopolis Ins fomessw and assemhlcd his armed 
mighc. 

The iiamrive upQS op to tcli th^E Urdaipanc^ the name given b\ 
the Assyrians to the Ethiopian khig Tamiatamuii, leocojpied 
Memphis and it was not until Ashurbaiiipal returned from Nine¬ 
veh and started upon his second campaign that the Ethiopbn 
abandoned first Memphis and then Thebes and fled to Kipkipi. 
That was the last of him so lar as the cuneiform records arc con¬ 
cerned. Ashurbanipal daiins to have conquered Thel^cs completely 
and to have earned aWTty to Ntuivch a vast booty, but that appears 
to have been his final appearanct in Egypt (^>63 B-C.}. Before 
describing die arrangements which he had made for reducing the 
Delta to vassabge we must follow' up the fortunes of Tanuatainiifi 
so far as any light is thrown upon them in the Egj-ptian recor^. 

Found at Gchel Barkal at the same time as the great inscnpdon 
of Pjfankhy h one of the reign of Tanuaiamun known as the 
I>reain Stela.* The iiiirts tecordid are die same as those 
cuneiform cj'Iinder above quoted, but it would he difficuh to md 
a greater contrasi than dut of the two presentations: Ixith tell a 
tJe of triumph, but in the one case die victor is Ashurbampal, m 
the other Tanuatamun. The Ethiopian relates how, in the hrst year 
of ids reuin, he saw in a dream two snakes, one on Ids right ^nd, 
the other'on his left, and this was incerpreted to liim in the follow¬ 
ing w'ords: 

Upper Egypt Iwlougs to thee, take K> thyself Lower EgSTt- Tire ViiL 
rote and Uraeus gotUicsics have appeared on thy head, and the land 1$ 
given to thee in its length and breadth, and none shaU share with thee. 

Then Tanuaiainun 'arose upon the seat of Horiis in this year and 
went fortli from die place where he was even as Homs went for 
from Chemnm’.= and proceeded uuppposed to Napata where he 
made a great feast to Amen-R^, Faring dowrwtrcam, he did smiilar 
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hontigt? to CTuiuii] oi Hlcplunttuic^nd to tht Aincn-Rc^ of Thebes. 
Oo die Way to Meuiphis be was wclcoTued cver^Tvhere with great 
rejoicing, and on anivaj at the northern capita) 

ChjJtlrcii of It cbcllion came forth loGgbcwith Llis fVli^estv, and His 
Majcsn'iiiadc a great slaughter among diem, riieir number Jt imidiown. 

Thus Tajiuatamiin toolt Memphis and made offerings to Pra^ 
,ind clic other gods of the city, after which he sem a command to 
Napani to build a great po rtal there in token o f bis gratitude. 

Befhre coninicndug upon the storj' as here told it will be as well 
to summarize with some extracts the rest of Taiiuatamim’s stek 
Next we read: 

Attcr this His Majestj' fared downsircaiii to figlir with the princes of 
Lower Egs-pt- Then thtw entered within dieir svalh. like .., entering 
into their holes. Thcieupoti His Majwts- spent many days beside them, 
and not one of diem cumc forth to fight with Iiini, 

So Tanuatamiin returned to Memphb, diere to cogitate on his 
next step. A message tJicii came saying that tlie pnnees were ready 
to wait upon him. and on his ashing wlicthcr they wished to fight 
or if they wished to becorne his .serrauts they assented to the latter 
course. ThertLipon they w'cre admitted to the paWc, where the 
king told tltcni that victory' had been promised him by his god 
Amihi of Napata. b their reply the prince of Pi-Sopd acW as rlicir 
spotes^n, and all undertake to serve him IfiyalJy, After being 
entertained at a banquet they ask to be allosved ro return to their 
towns so as to get on with tlicir agrieultuml labours, Tlicy clicii 
disperse and die inscription comes to an abrupt end. 

There is probably much tnitb in b>th the Assyrian and the 
Ethiopian accounts, but the way in which thev dovetad into one 
another is not altogether clear, faharka and Tai'matantun arc men¬ 
tioned together on a building at Thebes, but there is no reason to 
suppose a co-regency. Of faiiarka^s end all we know is that be 
rctumctl to Njijnta wa$ bxirfed Nmi.^ a ^hon distajice to the 
Muth, Tanuatamun s succcssfiil occupadou of Memphis and liis 
recondliadou wldi the Delta princes preceded Ashurbampai’s 
thrust southwarth to Thebes, but his cud w.is not yet, At Thebes 
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it[] through these troublous riitics a man of great ability managed 
to retain die practical power side by side with die Gtxls Wiiej 
Shepenwepe tl, a sister of Taharka, Mentemhe is first mentioned 
in the Rassam. q lindcr of Ashnrbaalpal, wlicre be figures as ‘king 
of Thebes*. In point of fact he was only the ’tourth prophet of 
Aniun*, though descended tram a disdxiguiihed priestly family; it 
is certain tliat he altoitethcr overshadowed the ‘first prophet. His 
grandfather bore the tide of ‘Vizier*, while his father Nesptah was 
merely die ‘mayor oi'Nc' (Thebes).* His monuments ate numer¬ 
ous. naturally for die most part confined to Thebes, but rwo short 
iiisctiptiuiis from Ahvdos* suggest diat his authority may have 
e.'cteudcd as fiir north as that city. Of great interest is a long, but 
uufotruuatcly much-damaged bierogls'phic text occupying the 
side-walls of a small chamber in die temple of Mut at Kamak.^ 
die back-w all showing a scene of Tahar ka w^mshippiiig the goddess 
and followed by Mtiitcmhc with his father and liis son. Tliis proves 
that Mcutenihc, for ah his power, regarded hinisell as no niote 
tliaii a faithful subject of die Ethiopian king. None the less the 
inscrtpiioii boasts of numerous and varied cxnisttuctions and repairs 
such as at other dnics could only liaw been asenbed to the Pfiaraoh: 
here die sovereign is only iiidirccdy alluded to, and Mcntemlie 
takes .ill du- credit to himself, no doubt justifiably. The references 
to the topsj-turvy state of the land arc few and obscure, and there 
is, of course, none to the brief occupation of the southern capital 
by the Assyrians. 

Tanuatatnuri kept up the pretence of being the true Pharaoh for 
several years afttr AsJiurbanipafs liasD- raid upon Thebes, A few 
tmeripdous of his have been found there, one of them recording a 
sale of land in bis eighth year,'* Long betc>re that he w'ill have re¬ 
tired to Napata, ultimately dying there and being buried at Kumi.s 
After a little short of seventy years the Ethiopian venture had conic 
to an end. Apparently all direct contact between the tss'o kiiigdonis 
now Ceased, diough some sort of trade relations will have persisted. 
The northern bt>uiidary of the Nap.Kaii kingdom wa-S probably 
Pnubs south of die Third Cataract; between there and Aswan may 
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Iwve become a sore of iio-maiiViand Inliabiicd by wild tribes. 
Henceforth the Ethioptans began to look southwards instead of 
northwards, establishing a new capital at Meroc withiii the fork 
ot die Atbara and the Nile; here catdc could be raised and crop* 
grown, and there w’cre also abundant deposits of iron. If there wfas 
thus pollncally a scisskiii between Egypt and Ethiopia, tieverthcless 
the old Pliaiaonic ailture died in the fatter country on tv ven' 
dowiy; the reinptcs exhibited the same stcrcotV'ped scenes in relief; 
tile royal tombs W'crc pyrarruda] in shape. Several fine stelae written 
in passably good Middle Egyptian were fbtmd together with that 
of Pi^ankhy at Gebel Baikal, orue of Khig Aspelta giving a graphic 
account of his election as king.* Some generations later simitar 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, though sdlJ using the Egyptian language, 
arc barbaric to the point of iniiutelligibiiit)-. Meanwhile there had 
been developed out of die Egy ptian hieroglyphs an alphabetic 
script used for writing the native language, and side by side with 
this there ss'as developed a linear type ot writing corresponding to 
the native hieroglypliic sign for sign. In the decipherment of these 
two scripts jointly btown as Mcroitic. E. Li. Griffith played the 
largest part. It does not belong to our task to recount the Story 
of this gradual deterioration, whicli eainc to a head with die 
destruction of Meroe by Aeizancs of Axuni about aj>, 350. 
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THE LAST ASSERTIONS OF INDEPENDENCE 

AT the close of Ashiirhaixipal'jEgypdau Ciinipaigi) the power of 
I \ Assyria atlts j^enich. 14 e hud deteittc^ his foes ia dircc* 

* ^doiu, but they were too tcuscious of their in dependence 
to allow liim more than a brief brcatlung-spacc. Tlie kingdom of 
Elanv his hereditar)' enemy to the east, was the ijist to give tKmble. 
No sooner was thU danger osxrcomc tlian a new coalidon of wider 
scope came into being, part in wlikh svas taken by liis own 
treacherous brother Sliamashshumukin, the semi-in dependent ruler 
orB;ibylo[]. It was clear that Ashurbampal could retain his hold on 
the Egs-prian Delta only througli the loyalty of Jiis osvii nominees. 
He was able to leave there only very few Assvriaji trocips. Esar- 
haddoii had inimted the policy ot replacing those princes whom 
he could not trust by cuhers ol his otvn choice. Among these latter 
was Ncko of Sais, not improbably a descendant t)f Pifajikhy's 
adversary Tclnakhcc. Bur tliis Ncko had soon rebelled and been 
carried aw'ay together w'ich otijcrs captive to Nmevekt Evidently, 
however, Asluirbanipal had recognized in him a man of ability and 
enterprise since he showed him mercy, loaded him with fine rai¬ 
ment, jewels, and oclier ridns and 

rctunird to him Sait as residence where my ijwti father had appointed 
him king, NabL^czibarini tus son I appointed for Atlirtbis, ttcaring 
him with more friendliness and Uvoiir ilun my own father did. 

Manctho makes this Ncko I the third king of his Twenty- 
six tk Saite Dynasty, preceding his name with those of an 
unideutiiiable Stiephinates and an ctjuaily problematic NcchcpstSs, 
There are gtmd hisToric reasons, however, lor taking Manecho% 
fourth king Psanmietichm I as the real fouitdcr of die dyiiiisty; the 
name, for all its oudandish appearance, is an Egyptian one mean- 
iiig the ncgiis-Vendor , a dcsigtiatiou apparently connected with 
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HcrodocusV scorj' fii. 151) of Im improvisacion ot a libaiion bowl 
out of liis ludutcc.i Ott ail Apis stela he fiilbivs immc<liatiily upon 
Taliar^, Taiiuatamun not being alluded, to.’ Most of Egypt was 
now ill die liaiids of tiidepcndctiC princes whose mterest it was to 
combine against the foreigner ratlicr than to indulge in intcrneciiie 
strife. Tlius caine about, witli I^samnictichus as its leader, the 
‘nodccatchy’ w’hieh HciodotiK (ii. 147} describes iu bis usual 
romantic fashion. The Greek historiaii^s statement [ii. 152) chat 
t^sainmctichus had been 4 fugitive in Syria froiii Sabacos who bad 
killed his father Nckos is impossible clironologically: when .and 
where Ncko^ ftiund his death is unknoiviu There is a pf>ssibiiirv’ 
that Psaminetichus was the son to whom the Assynan name 
NabmKczibanni liad been given; liow'cver, in die account ot 
Ashurbanipal’s third campaign eoiitaiiicd on the Kassam cj'linder he 
appears with a name very diffirreiit from both this and the Egyptian 
form. On the cylinder the circumstance svhich enabled Ps-im- 
metichus to free Inmsdf from the Assyrian domhiaiiori is recounted 
111 an akogcdier tmsttvortby manner.* It is there told that Gyges, 
the King of Lydia, being attacked by the savage Cimmerian liordes 
had with Ashurbanipal^s help succeeded in repulsing tJicin. Bur 
dien, as Ashurbanipal writes; 

1 m messenger, whom he kept sending 10 me to bring me greetings, he 
diseontitiued because he did not heed the word of .Aihur the god who 
created me, but trusted hi his oswi strength and liardencd his hent, 

the rtsuJt being that die Cimmerians invaded and ovcrpow'crcd 
the whole of his land. The same passage states that Cyges 
sent his forces toTusliantilkt. King of Egypt, who had thrown over the 
yoke of my sovercigiitj'. 

A distorted rciereiice to die troops sent to Egypt by Gyges may 
possibly be found in tlic bn>t»zc^;lad Ionium and Carians who 
accord^g to Herodotus (ii. 152) helped Psammeticluis to gain tlic 
Jiiasterj' over the other Della princes. This will presumably have 
occupied him during the first ycais of fiis reign; no monument of 
his is dated before year 9. In that year lie succeeded in extending 

* F. Li GriOiK Rjljnis l^tpjri, itL <4. »l. - fl.4R iv, 
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hij induirdcc over the Thebaid by the method employed by other 
Pharaohs before him. A great srda fit mid at Kanuk’ rdatei how 
he sent hU eldest daughter Nitociis to become the 'God's Wife' of 
Amuu as successor to Shcpcjiwcpc II, the sister of Taharka. The 
joumc)’ to TliL’bcs is described in detail. The ‘Master of Shippir^’ 
Satmowetefuakhte was in charge of tltc vessels; he was at the vame 
time mayor of tlie H^tieopolitaii nome. and dicie is evidence 
that other mem hers of his himiiy also enjoved this prerogative, 
which gave them control over all the river t raffic upstream; wc 
have seen that tleraclt.'Opiilis had acijmrcd special unportance in the 
Libyan period- On arrival at Tliebes Nitoerb w'os received with 
great rejoicing, in which the reigning Cod's Wifi* joined. More 
iiiiportant. however, than the opulent feast prepared for iier on 
this ocCiisKin were lilt riclics now showered upon lict^ in seven 
nomes of Upper Egypt no less tJian i.Koo .nonrac of knd and in 
four Homes of the Delta 1,400 n^orc; as a laodowncr she thus 
became possessed of some 2,000 acres, J3ut this svas not all; the 
most impommr priests of Amujit with the pliant Mentciiiheat dioir 
ht^adn, provided her with ample rationSi. to w^hicli were added large 
quautitles of bread contributed by the temples of ihc principal 
towns. Needless to say* m able diiet steward \vas rccjuired to 
adnuiustcr such wTal tli, ^md Pbes would have been less than liuman 
bad he refused 10 avail hiniseli ol this opptirtmiirj^* howeveCf his 
tomb at and tlur of ibsp-^ another chief steward of this long 

reign* are considorably less pretentions dum tliosc of several otJicrs 
of the same dynasty who Iield the like p<Jsi. 

Sixty years later 1 . when. Niiocris was an old wonian^ die same 
protest renewed itself, md she was forced to acxjept as her future 
successor ^AiiklinAiisnderibrC^, die daitghcLf of [^sammetichus U and 
the owner of a magnifkent sarcophagus now tti the Bririsli Museum. 
She arrived in Thebes aii<t was received there by her adoptive 
mother in the first year oi her lather's rcign^ and site appears to 
have had conferred upon her at tlje same rime the dignity of First 
Prophet of Amun. a position iiai aewrded to any othiT 'God's 
Wife ; but it W3S nut until Nitocris died in the fourth year of 
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Aprics ihic she atmiicd so the latter even more inipdmuc post. 
These facts arc related on a stela now in the Cairo Museum J which 
dwells upon her imtallatiot) at Kaniak and tlic attendance upon her 
ot the priesthood, but says nothing abtnit the ctidowmcnts which 
liad figured so largely in the case of Nitocris. 

The history ot figypt now hecoraes iiiLTcisinqtv merged into 
titat of the Middle East and of Greece*, and our main authorities 
besides Herodotus arc the cuncitbrm elirojiides, die Jewish his¬ 
torian Josephus, and the Old Testament. It dues not & 1 ] widiin die 
scope of this Introduction to deal with the pniictpal frees more 
than sketchily, and w^c shall concentrate rather upon w’hatcver the 
hieroglyphs liave to contribute to the general picmre. Ncs'crthcless, 
it will be unavoidable to oudiiie the broad trend of the develop¬ 
ment. We may p;iss rapidly over such convendtuiady worded in¬ 
scriptions as dm of Hot.- the military' coiumainlcr at Heradcopolis, 
in the temple of which he erected many buildings. Nor need we 
dwell at length on the statue ol Nesnintu,^ a prophet of Horus sif 
Edfu, whom Psammctichus t promoted successively to be mayor 
ot eight ditferent towns, some in the Delta and some in Upper 
£g ypt; the sigiiilicaiicc o fthis iniportan t act reiiiaii] s to be expbin ed. 
This, however, is tlic place to expatiate on two related fiicts, namely 
the ever-jiicrcasing influx of foreigners into die country and the 
remarkable degree of ardiaism sho'wn in. the art and the religious 
texts of the period; it is as though rhe more ruheed the blood of the 
inhabitants became the greater was the nostalgia tor the Old King¬ 
dom when the Pharat^hs were true-born Egyptians and ihcir tnonu- 
TUenrs displayed a grandeur the decay ot svliich was now all too 
apparent. It is in the Saite dynasty that the ancient ntles of tlie 
uobiltty w'erc revived, tliat their sculptures and relicts w’crc dclibcr- 
atedy' copied 6x}ni those of the Old Kingdoni, and that their tombs 
were inscribed svith c-xtracts fioni the Pyramid Texts. From this 
tinie onward there is a marked iiicreasie in Egyptian religiosity. 
Animal worship was ever more sedulously cultivated, neighbour¬ 
ing provinces and villages actually fighting one anotJicrlii defence 
of their own particular preferences. Gifts of land to the temples 
became very frequent, the king willingly acceptiiig such sacrifices 
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on the part of private owners in order to propitiate the hereditary 
priesthoods. There caji be no doubt hut diat pttlirical considerarious 
played a pare in all this, for after all Psamn^ccichus was hjniself half 
a Libyan, and the intenie nationalistii of the WjI rives foutid 

appeasement in this way. Moreover, Syrians and Jews had poured 
into the country', the latter lormuig a colony at Elcpbanrinc where 
they were even pcrmipicd to build a temple iq their god Yahu^ the 
Jehovah ol our Authorized VersiouJ We must here too refer to the 
difforeuE hereditary* classes ot die population upon which Hero¬ 
dotus (ii, i 64“8) lays so much stress. Fiotn Ramesside rimes Libyans 
and other Mediterranean peoples bad* a$ w'c have seen* contributed 
a substantiai part to the anmes on which Ehc Egyptian monardbs 
relied; land Ivad been bestowed up^n them in return for their scr- 
vices* arid it h iiOE to be wondered at if their capabilities were now 
directed to agriculture mrher than to wariare. There h probably a 
large elenient of exaggeranon and distortion about the account 
given by Herodotus of that pottiun of die population ktiow'U to 
the Greeks as \va[Tiors\ According to him they were 

exclusively trained for war and SorbiJdcn to learn any odicr ctalt; 
also they were setrlcd in difiemit nomes of the Delta, the Hcmio- 
rybians and the Calasirions ui separate districts of their own; the 
former natne has not l^vu identified in die hicrogiypiw* but the 
latter occurs a iiumbcr of times as a proper name of w'hidi -r/urr, 
the sccoud halt* is die word for liEtle\ But e^'cn if there was thus 
a dchnitc section of die people devoted solely to warfare, it i:aimot 
be disputed that die Greeks whoin. Psanimctichiis debberately cu^ 
couruged also played a large pare in a sitiiariou fraught with b<^rh 
cxtcm.i] and incctnal dangers, in the sv.ikc of the troops sent by 
^here followed Ionian traders only too glad to obtain a pr- 
nianent foothold in 30 fertile and wealthy a latiti, Psamineticluis for 
his parr conreiit to ac 4 uirc new forces of proven valour to 
counterbalance rhe machifni>i who were always more or less rmder 
die control o 1 rbe local princes of their particular districts. A great 
pidvantagc which accrued to the SaiEe king was the drill of the 
Greek colonists as mariuers. Their diips carried Egyptian com to 
their tatherland* which paid for it with silver. Apart from militaty 
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action whkji, as u c shall sec, bocanic iicccssan' on the iiortJi-east 
border, gacdsons liad to be main rained on both thesvestern and die 
southern fronts; Herodotus {ii. 30) reports such garrisons ’at Dapli- 
nac of Pdusium, anrither towards Libya at Marea*, and a third at 
Elephantine; and he goes on to say that the last-named, nor having 
becit relieved for three years, revolted and deserted to Ediiopia, 
wltieh at that tinic enjoyed tlie rqju cation of a kind of El Dorado; 
Psatnmetichus is stated to have set foitli in pursuit of diem, bur to 
have been unsuccessful in persuading diem to retum. We have 
hieroglyphic audiority for 3 similar revolt and descnicini under 
Aprics.’ but on that occasion the superintendent of the southern 
Irontier, Ncslior, managed to oveipcrsnadc the fugitives. 

An Apis stela proves that Psammerichus died after a reigti of 
fifh'-four years and was succeeded by Ids son Neko U m 610 b.c. 
The new king was hardly less enterprising than Ids father, but was 
less fortunate, f its native monuments are not very tmtnerous, and 
arc singularly uninformatix'^c. For his achic\*emciitJ at home Hero¬ 
dotus is again the main source. A courageous attempt to link die 
Nile with the Ked Sea by a canal had to be abandoned, but it is 
almost certain that Phoenician ships sent by him to t-iremnnavigace 
Africa succeeded in doing so, returning thruugli die Pillars of Hcr- 
eulcs in his third year. In order to understaiul die military under- 
tahings in whidi Psamineticivus and Neko found themselves 
involved on diek north-casteni front, we must be given a rougli 
idea of wbat had been happening there since the to micros accession. 
When die victorious Admrbauipal withdrew Ids army troni Egypt, 
no serious retaliadort from chat quarter was to be estpected. It 
appears, however, cliat Egypdaji trocjps pursued the rerreating 
Assyrians into Philistia as had happened yoo years earlier after the 
expulsion of the Hs'lcsos; but Hcrodotiis’s acctsunt (ii. 157) * 

twenty-nine year siege of Ashdod, the longest in history, can 
hardly be correct as it stands. Far more dangerous for AsjXTta was 
an inx-asion of Scy'thians who sxvept through that counny and, 
aocordbg to the Greek writer (i. J05). were halted at the Egyptian 
frontier only by gifts and entrearies on die pare ot Psammctichus, 
Even more formidable, hoxvcvcr, wws the cnicrgcnce in nordi- 
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wcjtcni Iran of the great new empire of the Medw under Phraortes 
and his son Cyaicares, In 627 b.c, A^hurbanipal died, and a year 
later, after ari Assyrian army had been decisive!v* beaten by the 
Babyloniatts akvays striving to assen their independence, Nabo- 
polassar sat on the tlirone iit Babylon'. All aticmpts on die part of 
the Assynans to regain tiie lost ground were unsucccssthl. By 6:6 
fl.c, if had become clear to PsanuTicttchvis that an alliaLUce between 
Medians and Babylonians would be more tlangerous dian the 
Assyrians bd ever been, so be decided to throw hi his lor w'ith his 
former enemies. The dctrsion w-as unfortunate because in 6ia b,c. 
Ninivcli fell atul was ravaged and looted witli characteristic 
tlioroughness. The Assyrian king Asliur-ubalUi attempted to carry 
on the struggle from Harran far 10 the W'est, and for the next years 
the issue remained nndecided. From 609 b.c, no hirdicr mention is 
made of this last king of Assjnia, and Neko now took liis place as 
the main adversary- of Nabopulassar. When ‘Pharaoh-necoh, King 
of Egypn. went up against the Bahylonians, as we read in the Old 
Testanient, all went wdl with him at first. Kingjosiah of jiidah 
made the mistake of mtcrvcniiig at dm juncture and was slain at 
Megiddo hy Nekti (2 IGngs xxhi, 29-jo): a liierogl^-phk fiag- 
ment fioni Sidon' attests the latter's control of the PhoeiUL-ian 
coast, made tlic easier by his possession of a Meditemne-an deer. 
In 6otMi05 B.c, the Hgypriam captured the sirong-poinr of Kimn- 
klm and defeated die Bahyloiiiatis at Kuramatj, both pi aces situated 
on the Euphrates south of Carchemish.= Tlicrc. accorduig to the 
Babyloman Chronicle, Nebucliadrczzar, the son of Nahopolassar. 

crowed the river m go agatmi rhe Egyptian anny which lay m Cir- 
dieniish. ,. fouglit with each other and the F-gjprLui army wididrcw 
before him. He immiplished tlieir defiat and beat dinn into imn- 
oxisiOTce, As for die rest u| the Egyptian army which had esc.nped from 
die defeat and no wnpiji, ]iad reached ihcm, die Uabvlontan troops 
overlook and defeated them in die district of Hamarii' so due not a 
uneJe man escaped to ha own comiirv. At dui time Nehtichadrezzar 
conquered the whole aiea of Khatridand.J 
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or. as 2 Kings xxiv. 7 says. 

thf king of Egypt came not Again my more oat of hii Jaiiil; for the 
king of Babylon har! tikcii, Eroni the brrHfk of Egypt inito the rii'cr 
Euplirates, aJl that pcixainc<l m the king of Egypt. 

Tltc great battle of Carchemtsh took place in 605 B.c, and Nabo- 
polassar died a month or two later. After Nebuchadrezzar's speedy 
return to Babylon to assume the kingship he returned m Syria to 
carry’ oil Ilk comp^gn against that country. In B.C. the Babylo- 
tiiaus attacked and sacked Ashkclon, an event which may have 
given me to an appeal to the Pharaoh for help by a coasud dty-,* 
We have die authority of die above Old Testamenr srarement for 
believing that the appeal fcmained uiiaiiswcrcd. Nebuchadrezzar 
Seenu never to have gwen up hope ot securing the Egyptian bor¬ 
der, since in 601 u.c,, according to the same Babyloitian Chronicle, 
he deliberately marched against Bgypt, bur was drh'en back with 
heavy loss and retired to Babyluu. Tliis ended direct hostilities 
between the rwo countries for several years to come. The defeat 
of the Babylonians svas pmbably tlic cause* of Jehoi^itn's defec¬ 
tion and alliance witli Egypi^ despite the svomitigs ot the proplict 
Jeremiah (xlvi. 14 ff). 

When Ncko tl died in 595 U.C. he was suceveded by his son 
Bsammcdchus 1[, wdiosc relatively short reign ot six years lias firc- 
queutly been underestimated. In point offset tile number of men lu- 
[Ticius naiuhig himself or his officials U considerably greater than 
that of his tsvo predecessors, and a much-discussed expedition, to 
Nubia lends it a special interest Knowledge of this expedition is 
mainlv derived from the longest of a group of Greek inscriptions 
carved upon one of die colossi of I^al^1csS(^ II at Abu Simbel,* in 
translarion this reads ^ 

When Kin^r psammetichns ctnic to Elcpharitin?. diis was wTitteti by* 
tlioie who Siiilrd widi Piaiiinietichus the son ot Tlieocles. and they came 
beyond Kcrfcis as £ir as tlic river peniiits. Tliosc who spoke foreign 
tongues svere led by Potisimto, the Egyptians by .Ajiiasis, 

Both Pota-simto ami Ainasis are known to have lived under 
Psammciichus 11 and to have held high military posts, Ttte Nubian 
‘ WBcnun. p n. 5 ‘ PP- 
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expedition is recorded aJso on inucli-dainagcd stelae ifmm Tanis 
and Karnak,' the former dating it to year j and nientioniog a 
native ruler whose forces liad been mastered, while the latter 
states that Pufibs was reached. But if it is thus certain chat die 
campaign (or w'as it a mere foray?) extended Jarrher south chan 
was formerly supposed, it is unlikely char, as has been suggested, 
tins was Psanimetichus's answer Co an Ethiopian attempt to regain 
die hold upon Egypt lost alter Tamiatamfm’s flight iiom Thebes, 
Ncvcrdielcss. it was in Ids reign tliat a marked liostility towards 
the Ethiopians on the part of the Salles is first noted, the names of 
Taharlpand his predecessors being systemancally erased from dieir 
monuments. An eipially problemaric event of Psammetiebus Us 
reign is an c.xpedition to Plioeiiida mcntioiLcd in a later demotic 
pap^Tus; this sectm to have been j peaceful ail^r since priests from 
many temples were siiniinoncd to take parf.^ 

Meanwhile tlicsitiiatioti in the north-east liad grown inereasingiy 
conipliLated. In ji/i b.c, the aggressive Median king Cyasoucs be¬ 
came engaged iu a fierce w'ar agaiiut rlie neighbouring kingdom of 
Lydia, ended five years later b)' a diplomatic tnatriage between the 
two families-* In tJicsd circumstances clearly iMcbucliadicizaF could 
ltx)k for no help from his powerful ally- Nevertheless, it was im¬ 
possible for 1 dm to rciuam uiactive svhen in jSr/ b.C. Zedokiah Of 
Judah rebelled against him, and at the bcgituitng of the following 
year he invested the Holy City, hi 5S() n.c. Psarnitietidiui II died, 
and was succeeded by hii, sun Aprics, the Pharaoh Hoptiia of the 
Bible (Jtr, xliv. jo], who at once set atxnu reversing the peaceful, 
defensive policy adopted by his predL‘t‘es5<irs. Tltc prophets Jere- 
luiali and E'zckiel ate our mam autliorities for his intervention in 
Syria. To meet this attempt to relieve Jerusalem, Ncbuchadresaar 
broke off the siege.* only to renew it later, in jSy &.c, the city fell 
and was completely destroyed, Zedekiali Kdiig taken prisuncr at 
Jericho, the larger portion of the Jewish population w,is deported 
to Bibylonb. bur later some of the ronmuit. feeling the situatton 
bi Judah to be intolerable, lied co Egypt taking the prophet Jere¬ 
miah with them (Jcr. xUii. 6). The part played by Aprics in. all this 
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is ob^lifc, tbe Egypcmii being comptetcly sileni. At the 

ven* begiimirig of Jais migti he appean to have sent troops to 
PaJestittc m support of the jews^ but then to have widido^Ti diem; 
an artaek of \m army upon Sidon and of \m fieer upon Tyre b 
teported, but at least the first half of the statement does not square 
\vith the rest of the evidence; nor perhaps Joes the second half 
since die exiled priest fizckicl (xxvi. i d.: xxjXh lyifO 
siege ofTyre by Nebuchadrezzar lusting thirteen years without Ins 
ever succeeding in capturing die island state.* 

In 570 bXh Apries became einbroilcd hi a new and unhappy 
adventure; Herodotus iiere takes up ihc scorj\ At CwenCp £ir out 
on the Norxh-Africaii coast, the Greeks tiad created a large and 
thriving colony, die reverse of wclc<nnc to the indigimous Libyans. 
One of the Libyan disc fra ins. Adicran, runied to Aprics for 
protection.* The Eg\^piian army which was sent suffered an 
ovcrsvlielmirig defeat; for this Apries was rightly blamed and in 
consequence lose liis dirouc. Moniunents from his reign oi nine* 
teen years ore iairlv numerous, hut liis imporUnee as a Pharaoh is 
aJtogcdicr overshadowed by diac ot die usurper viho supplanted 
hllTL 

When Hcrt)do[us\ accoum of Ama$is^ (570-526 B.C.) is sljom 
of its lively and picruresqur gossip, wlmt is lett is likely to be sound 
history. He was a man of the pctiple upon whom ,ieccptance ol the 
L>tjubic Crown was thrust by opportunity' and the mdignadon of 
his ct‘»in patriots. The natiar Lgyptbns were luiaiihrious in his sup¬ 
port. while the tncHips loyal to Apries were chiefly Greeks, some¬ 
what strangely so since lu: had rceendy been fighting against a 
Greek colony. The civil war that ensued cannot have lasted more 
than a few mondis and w'os confined to the north-WTStem Delta; 
Herodotus (in 16y) hveates the decisive bnittle atMomempbis* where¬ 
as a great red granite stela w'hieh narrated the triumph ot Ainasis 
placed It at Sckhctniafka near TerSna on the Canopic brandi; it is 
regrctrable dial this importaiii stela"* is almost illegible^ having been 
used as die direshold of a pabce at Cairo^ A pries 'ivas taken olive 
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md brought to Sais* which had been his owti place of rcsidcticc and 
now became that of Amasis. We are told tJiai the victor at first 
created Ins royal prisoner kindly, but later Iiaiided him over to tlu' 
fury of the populace; the stela seems to confirm that he buried him 
"with the honour due to a Pharaoh- A cuneiform tragment in the 
British Museum ascribes to this same year, the thircj'-scvciith of 
Nebuchadrezzar's reign (56S-567 b.c.) some sortof niiUtarj* action 
against Amasis,) but it is unlikely that the two powers ever came 
into confiia with one another either at this ttrur or later, when the 
great Babylonian monarch was succeeded by three weak kings and 
then by a fourth, Nabimitlus (555-539 b*c,), whose troubles never 
took him neater to Egypt than iiordicm Syria and Edom. As a 
ruler Antasis proved predominantly a man of peace. In die w'cst he 
nude j treaty of alliance w'ith Cs^ic, and if he brought certain 
toss'iis on the island tsf Cs'prus into subjection that w'as his oalv 
conquest. Cettam it is due dependence upon Greek energy and 
enterprise became more and more itidispensabie to him. His own 
prudence and conciliatory nature niade liim equally popular svitli 
[he westerners and won him the weil-meritcd epithet of Phil- 
hellcne (Hit. ii. 178), Ssmiptomatie ol these good rclarions w'cre 
Ills marriage to Ladicc, a CsTfnacan ladv, liis large contriburion to 
the rebuilding of the destroyed temple oi Delphi, and his rich gifts 
to several oilier Greek temples. His friendship with Polyenttes. 
the successlul but treacherous ty rant of Samos, is the subject of 
the wdl-fciiown stort' oftlic ring told by Hetodoms (iii. 41-43). 
Nevertheless, something had to be done in order W' mitigate the 
envy’ of the native Egyptians to whom, after all, his debt was 
enormous. As mcrdiants settled in the r>clt3 tJie Greeks were 
becoming unduly powertul; Amasts checked this development by 
confining their activities to the great cicj’ ofNaucratis* rediscovered 
by Petrie a little distance to the south-west of Sais; here the popula- 
ebn wras exclusively Greek; great temples were built by tlic differ¬ 
ent conitnunities of colonists, and Naucrads bccatiic the foreruiuicr 
of Alexandria and, in its own age, ufiiot much inferior importance, 
Egyptians and Greeks were alike satisfied; this action on the part of 
Amasis was a political masterpiece. It wiis doubtless the result of 
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his own S3gacit\' conibincd. ii Hcrodocivs cm be believed, ^ith a 
convivial and light-hcaited temperament that lie was able to retain 
his throne for forty-four years, just escaping the catastrophe which 
only a year later (525 b,c.) wras to overtake his country. 

Tltc unijficarion of a world torn by unceasing wiiis was long 
overdue and was now' to be attempted on a grand scale. The tnim- 
tivc came from a most unexpected quarter. Persia, in the original 
sense of the name, is the land lying along the eastern side of the 
Persian Gulf and extending far inland, with Perscpolts and Pasar- 
gadac as its capitals. From this mountainous and in part inhospitable 
co nn fTV arose the An'an family of the Achaemcnids from w'hom 
the all-canqncring Gyms 11 (c. . 158 - 5^9 B C.J sprang. The first king¬ 
dom to be overrun was Media, where AsryageSj the son of Cyaxa- 
t«, was able to put up only slight resLstajice bcfofc being ousted 
trom his capita] Eebatana, midway bctsvccii Susa and the <.,aspian. 
Next was the turn of Lvdia. Foresccitig what was to come, its king 
Ctoesus had sought alliances with Egypt. Baby bn ia, and Lacedae¬ 
mon. but before help from them could arrive, Sardis was captured 
(546 &.C.) and Ls'dia ceased to exist as a separate kingdom {Hdi. i. 
79 (F.). Tile citiesoi'the Ionian coast were now at the Person mon¬ 
arch’s mercy; leaving them in the charge of his gonerals, Cjtus was 
free to direct liis energies elsewhere. Babylon was naturally his next 
objective, but he was in no hiirry to cope with it. Here Nabonidus, 
die scbolar and antiquarian king, was reigning after a ten yean’ 
exile at Taima in Arabia, wlience he rctnracd in 546 8.C on the 
mvjcation of the subjects w'idi wlioni he had preWonsly disagreed. 
In 539 B.c. Babylon was occupied, Cyrus with characteristic wis¬ 
dom sparing the king’s life and relegating him tr> distant C^armauta 
either as govcnior or its exile. So Ur*flinig an empire would 
naturally dcmatid much coiisoltdarion, and little is heard ot C^TXis s 
military activities during the next lew years. He was well aware, 
however, that the conquest ot LgS'pt was a Jieccssit)', and this task 
he entrusted to his son Cambyscs, He himsell perislied in 529 b.c. 
whilst combating attacks by Turanian hordes on his northem fron¬ 
tier; within thirty years he had ari-sen trom humble beginnings to 
be the most powcrtul monareh tliat the world had thus lar ever 
kimwn. 
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DifFiciiltin with die succession kept Cambyscs fVJty 

occupied for the neset dircc years, but die murder of his brother 
Smerdis left hU liaucb free to proceed with die undertaking bc- 
cjucadicd to him by hb father. Phoenicia.had submitted voluntarily, 
providnig liini wid? a fleet invaluable for lik coming operations, 
Cyprus abandoned its allegiance to Ajnasis, Nvho died in 5^<j b,C., 
escaping only hy a few months die sliaiicring blow which was to 
befall his son Psammetkhiis III. The battle of'Pduaium (515 ti.c.) 
was fought with great sruhlKirnncsSt hut in the end die Eg^'ptians 
ded in disorder to Memphis, which surrendered only after a siege 
of some duration (l-ldt. iii. ij). Egypt thus passed into Persian 
hands. Mancdio's Tv?£?<tt-sev£ntii Dynasty. Cambyscs' 
own reign was to last only three years luiigcrf aud eacli of the 
fiiFtlicr expeditions which fie planned proved unsuccesisful- A pro* 
jeered attack upon the Carthaginians came cci nothing, ^itce die 
Phuenkians reftised to hglii against pctiple of iheir own blood. 
The far more ambitious camp^gn against the EthiopianSp in which 
Cambyses himself took paitp proved a ]>crfbct fiasco owing to neg- 
!ea of proper preparation, while a force sent across the desert to the 
oasis where Alexander dsc Great consulted die Oracle of Aniun 
two centuries later (Siwa) was overwhelmed by a sandstorm atid 
disappeared. The auger of Cambyscs at these failures was boundless 
and is said to have broughr on an attack of madness; bui at least die 
whole of Egypt had been won, Acc«>rding to Herodotus Canib^'’5cs 
svas a monster of cruelty and impicry, his folly culm mating in the 
killing of the sacred Apis bull; this act is, however, rendered more 
than improbable by the evidence from the Serapeutn, two of these 
holy animals bentg rricorded for Iiis reign * and the s;ircophagiis ol 
One oi thetn being said by its inscriptions to have been dedicated 
by the Persian king himself J It is true thatajewish document^ of 
407 u,c* speaks ot the dcstructiDn of all temples of the Egyptian 
gods in die time of Cambyscs, but by dicti the king^s evil reputa¬ 
tion had liad plenty oi tbtic to spreads and the damage done in that 
direction ma'^ have been confined to the wTthdnawal c^f die large 
official grants of materials that had previously been the custom. We 
diall sec that a lesi severe view of the conqueror was taken by a 
* Pwmtf [*K p, sSj), i ANkl\ p 4^1. 
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higli olEml wlio mauagL^ to secure hU favour and to retain his 
inipoctaiit fK>siiion throughout the following reign. On Caxnbvses 
tecum to Asia in 522 b.c. Egypt was left in charge oi the satrap 
Aryand^ wlio, howevet, later fell midcr smpicion of disloyalty 
and was cxccuced. 

Meanwhile the Magtan Gaumata liad given hintself out to be the 
red Smerdis and had won wide recognition throughout the Persian 
provinces, discordant accounts are given ot Cambys^ death, 
probably on hts way home U> combat the pretender. The throne 
now fell to Dariits i, the son of Hvstaspes and a member of the 
family of Gyms. In his long reign of thirty-six years (521^486 u.c.) 
the Persian Empire w'as organized with consummate sraresmansbip. 
bur only com paratis'cly little is known ofevciirs iu Egypt during 
this time. His first yean were fully occupied in cruelly suppressing 
res'olcs and disorders that had. followed liis sLiying ot Gauinata, and 
it was not until 517 it.c, or thereabouts char he was able to sdsit 
Eg) pt. Of real importance, however, as illasttaring his interest in 
die aiiciciu dvilization w^hicb had now come under his sway is an 
order sent to the Satrap in his third year bidding him assemble the 
wisest men aniongt he countn ’s solders, priests, and scribes; they 
were to set forth in writing die complete I.iu' of Egypt down to 
year 44 of Ainasis. a task which kept them busy until liU own 
nineteenth year.* There is no reason to doubt the authenticity* ot 
this royal order, although it is made fcnoivn to us only hi a much 
Liter copy on the back Ota demotic papyrus of miscellaneous con¬ 
tents; iiuiced It goes far towards justifting Diodorus s description 
(i. 9s) of Darius as among the greatest of Egypt s law**givcTs. 
Equallv interesting is the information given by several huge stelae^ 
confirming what Herodotus (ti. tjS; iv. 39) tell about 

Darius's cotiipierion of the canal leading from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. Neko U had been compelled to abandon tliis project, but 
Darius net oulv repaired the channel in its entire length, but was 
also able to dispatch through it twenty-four diips bden widi 
tribute for Persia. The stelae conmiemurating this were erected at 
intervals along die banks of the canal: inscribed both m hieroglyphs 
and in cuneiform they are in deplorable condition, but tell their 
* Sec WrtW. p. * Feufliti, pp. 4* tL 
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iton- in wimistalcablc fashiou. That Dorim. in governing Egvpr, 
wisely sought to pose as 3 legitimate t^haraji^ili continuing the woik 
ot his Saitc prcclcceiscin is shown by a variety of evidrnce. He 
alone of tile 1 etsiati kings undertook builclmgiii fb** temples ul the 
Egyptian gods; tile stately and wdl-prcscnred temple of Aniiin m 
tJic oasis of iCblirgit is almost cndrely due to him, and here he, like 
Cambyscs before him, receives 3 complete luyal titulary . A general 
IS hose business it was to sununon all the mayors of the countrs* to 
bnng giits tor the embalmment of an Apis bull bore die same name 
as King Aiiiasis and wrote it in a cartouche, although his stela 
aUudes to the iVrseui invasion.i Similatly Khiiemibref, the super- 
tiucniient ot works in the entire J:sncl, whose name h idaitkd! ■wiili 
^e Prcnomen ofic sanickiiig:^ hh many rock-imeriptionsm the 
Wady l^um^mat range hom the last year of A mash to the thir¬ 
tieth of Darius. But die sole liieroglyphic memorial of the eiidro 
Pcrsim penod ivIiicK presents a biography of any length is that 
inscribed on a fine naophorous statue preserved itt die Vatican.* 
Its ow-ncr Udjeharresne had been the commaiidcr of sea-£irijig 
slu^ under both Amasis and Psainmeiidius lU, but the narrative 
of his subsequent catcer starts with the atrivai of the Pcfsiaiis in 
ojs native land' 


There came to Egypt the great chief ofevety foieigii land Cambyso. 
the foragnew ot evets' countiy being with him. When he liad taken 
pmsernon ol tliis entire land they setded down there m order diat he 
might be die great ruler ot Egypt and die great diief of every foreign 
land. Hjs Majcst>- cojnnnuidcd me m be chief physidm and caused me 
to at ^ is si c as coiiipauion and diitctor of the palace, and 1 made tns 
tmilarjm Im tuine of King of Upper and Lower Egypt McsiitiftH. And 
I caused Inm to know the greatness of Sais which is die scat of Neitli 
tbe^^r, the moilicr who gave birth to m and who was the iniuator 
ot faiitJi after there Iiad been no birth. 


The thoi^ht contained in the last few words is expanded by the 
moitioii ot the actual temple of Ncith as well as of odicr shrint-s in 
xvhat had been die Saitc capital. Tlicn the speaker contmucs on 
anather part ot die statue: 
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1 iTiaik pcdaon boidi^ Ha Mjjcsc)* the King of Upper and Lower 
Carntrv'sEs concerning ;iU those foragnen who lucl settled dcMiii 
m die temple of Ncitlu th^t thc>^ should be drivcji thence and chat die 
tnnpk <if Nad^ should be in all its splaidour as it ss^as aforetime. And 
Ha Majestv coiumandcd that all die tcrrcignm who liad settled in the 
temple of Ncith should be driven out and diac all dieir bouses and all 
their snpcrduitiia which were in this temple should be thrown down< 
and that all their tJW'U baggage sliuuid be canted fi>r them ounide the 
wall of thiv temple- And His coiimiajidcd that the temple ot 

Neith should be cleansed and all in people placed in itp logcdicr with 
the priesthood of die tctfiplc And His Majest}' comiimiilcd that the 
revenues should be given to Neith die great, the god s mother, and to 
the great gods wrho are in Sais as they were aforcome. And His Majesty 
aused that all their festivals and ah thdr proccssinns dimdd be made as 
they vLTfc made aforcciine* And His Majestj' did this because I caused 
His Majesu^ to k!Ki\v the greatness of Sais—^it is the drs' ot all the gods^ 
dies' resting an didr thrones in it ctcmalh^ 

Udjeharresne ^vas naturally concerned only to \*au!ithis itidueiice 
widi liis new master^ hut there is uo reason to doubt chat Cambyses 
was willing* whenever it suited liis ijiicrcsi. to do houimr to the 
gods til goes oil to relate diat he hinisclt came 

and prostrated him self before the godtlcssnis ever}' king had liithcrtci 
done, after which he made her a great banquet. Obviously biased 
as the^c pass^^cs ait?, they must be set against the execrarions tor 
whicb Herodotus is tcspotisible. Udjeharresne tonches only ven' 
Sightly npon ^thc great trouble tJiat had come about in the entire 
hmd of Egypt", There is much more of interesr in this unique in- 
scriptiong but it must suffice hete to luake brict reference to die 
House of Life or scriptoria w^hich Parins, hitnsell in Elam, sent 
Udjeharresneto re-estaldhli in Egypt. They sverc to be staged ‘with 
persons of rank, not a poor man among them . Apparcnfly it was 
only in c^inriexioa with die departments concerned w'ith nicdidne 
that Udjcliairesnc was thus to be employed^ fot not old} was he a 
duct physician I hut aUo die text najnes as die purpose of his scrip¬ 
toria to Ve%‘ive olZ that arc sick - At all events these sentences illus^ 
trate once a^aiti the ciiligluciied way m which f])ariu$ caneciwd ot 
his duty as King of Egypt; lie was no mere despot avid of power 
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and comcut to Icivc die wcUarr oriiis doininioru tit ihe liaiidsof 
his sair^ps. 

Ol ctjiial ina'rcst for ilic history of these times, though of wholly 
diflenent character, is a gneat demone papyrus discovered at El- 
idiba and brilliantly dedphered by F, I!. Griffith. It is a petition 
probably written in the ninth year of Darius by an elderly temple^ 
scribe named Pctecse. He is complauiing of wToiigs done to liim- 
ScU and his family in coancxlon with the prophetship of Amuii of 
Teudjoi (El-tliba), his native place, and in conne.'tion with die 
priesthoods of other associated gods, all of which earned with liicm 
subs t-iiitial emoluments. Tt is an intciisely com plicated and confijsed 
story wbidt Pcieese has to tell, and the events that he narrates go 
back 150 years, to die (burdi year ol Psaminetichus 1 . At that time 
his aiLcestor of the same name had restored the ruined temple of 
Amun on belialf of Lis cousin, yet anodier l^eteesc, who was die 
Master of the Shipping resident in Heracleopoiis Magna and the 
virtual governor of Upper I^gypt. As a reward for these services 
Petede I Iiad been accorded all the priesthoods in question. His 
descendant of four gcncrarioiis later has a lurid tale of murder, 
iiiiprlsontneiit, and tribuLuioti to recount. His eneinics have been 
various personages who had from dme to dine succeeded with 
the help of die highest audioritics then in power to deprive the 
Pctcesc family of their nghtSt and who had been backed up bv 
others described generally os ‘the piiwts". No attempt can here be 
made to estimate dte historical accuracy of all this, but it cannot be 
disputed that the world to which du* papyrus bears witness was one 
oi widespread graft imd ciirruption. One detail corroborated from 
an Outside source is the mcntioii of tliat same Master of Shipping 
whom we found arrariging the God s Wife Nitocris's joumev to 
Thebes (p. 354). 

Wise and enlightened as woi Darius's rule, his empire was too 
vast not sixiti to enhibii: signs ot fragility. Already in 499 b.c. the 
Ionian cities were in revolt, and die assistance lent to them by 
Athens and Eretria made ssar bctw'eeii Persia and die western 
Greeks only a matter of rime, Tlic resounding defeat of Artapher- 
ncs, Darius s nephew, at Marathon [490 b-C.) could not fail to Iiavc 
serious repercussions throughout die entire Middle East, Jn 486 B.C. 
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the Eg)'prtans rose hi revoke anil it was only iix the second year ol 
XerxQ, who succeeded his fadycr towards the cud of 485 b.c*» tlvit 
the rebdlion was fmaliy tjutdlcd^ Herodotus rclarcs [vii. 7) that the 
new monarcli ^redticcd all Egypt to slavcn' much greater than it 
had suEered iu tixe feign of Darius . Needless to say Xerxes made 
use of hh siiicraint)’ rhcic to Ihrthcr his owti ends; belore die battle 
of Saianiis (4^0 where he sought to avenge himself upon tlic 

Greekst a large Egfv^ptiau fleet was given an hnportaut port to play 
(vii, 89), But tor die advaxitage of the Egyptians themselves Xerxes 
did little ot nochliig. The monunicnts are ahnost completely silent^ 
No temples were built and bat few Eg\"ptian ofliciali were em¬ 
ployed. Throughout these years Upper Egypt appears to liavc been 
eatlrcly tranejuih sutee a f^ersian who had probably visited dm 
wad)' Hammauiit for die tii^c time in dm soth ycarofCanibyscs 
did so at iiitcn'als dove'll to Xcrscs^s twelitli year; * he describes 
liiniseir2s governor of Coptos and was very' possibly charged with 
protecting the mad to the Hed Sea. After Iiini Ids younger brodicf 
made similar visits tn dir reign ol Anoxerxes and liad new added 
to his Persian name the truly Eg)^priaii one of Djeho. 

A great cimnge had by tlm time come over the hitherto more or 
less uniform civilizndon of the hutd of the Pliaraohi, As before^ the 
native popularion carried on dieir personal business in dieir own 
languagCi employing the highly cursive styde ot writuig which 
became known to the C!recks as F.nchoruil or Demotic. But far 
as the government wras concerned^ Eg)'pt was now only thc faithesi 
removed province of a great foreigti empire- The Persian king and 
overlord* residing in Susa or in Baliylon. left the actual admiiiisEra- 
tion in the hand of 4 iocJ governor known as the *saciap * For ail 
bureaucratic purposes the Aramaic language and script were cm- 
ployedL Aramaic wasanorth-Semitic idiom which, after extending 
widely to Mesopotamia widi the pcrsplii^ deported thither^ doubt¬ 
less later spread southward with* ft>r example* the exiled Jews whotn 
Gyms allowed to return to their original honied and m the end this 
idiom completely reptatcd Hebrew in Palesriiic. it tnust not he 
imagined tliat hi Egypt the use ol Aramaic was confined to the 
Jews, though that impression might be conveyed by die great and 
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scnsaaoual tinds q{ p^p^Ti wrirtcii m th^t Luiguaigc discovered on 
the isLuid ot Elephantine jiist north oi fJie First Catiracc. ft is cme 
tint the pcrsoiri whem- ci^ni:cms are dicrc displayed ip such abtm- 
dance and variecj- were all or mainiy Jews, but they were members 
ot a frouricr gamsop and conse^jueiiily in die serv^iee of die Feraan 
regime. The mo$t convindrig evidence, however, that Araniau: 
was the mediiini in which die Fersian adminisrradon was cacried 
on is adbrded by a hatch of letters mosdy addressed to his subordi¬ 
nates ill Egypt by the satrap Arsaijicswho wasip fu>\ver throughout 
die wEok* last quarter of the fifth cemtiry; these letters^ writren on 
leather^ doubtless emanate Irom the satrapchanceryi probably at 
Memphis; dicy wore purchased from a dealer who either could not 
or w^ould not reveal the pbee where they were iound. 

Lirdc cbe would be known about Egj'p^ *dch century but 
for the Ga^ek historians, and in them only on account of her rda^ 
nous widi die Athenians, FtiUfivving die disturbances which arose 
after die murder of Xerxes and the accession ol Artaxerxes I (4fj5 
H.C-) sedoiis trouble sprang up in die nortli-western Delta* Here a 
certain luatosj the son of Psain mEtichus—both iianies are Egvpdan+ 
but Tliucydidcs (i, 104J calls Iiim a kitig o( the Libyans—revolted 
and established Iiis headquartcfii at the tortfci*$ of Marca uor fiir 
from the later Alexandria. The first clash widi die Persians took 
place at PaprMiis, an uiicenainly idcntilied place somewhere in the 
west; the force under the satrap AchaenieticSt the brollier ofXctxcs* 
was det^ted and he killed; the temn,mt oi his army retreated 
to Mcniphui and cncrcntiled themselves dierc. i tiaras was now in 
complete possession of die Deltiii hut apparently made no cbiiii to 
die kingship. The inevitable relict £rom Persia wa$ long in comings 
but in expectation. ol it Inaros called for help upon the Athenians* 
at that dmr successfully warring against the Persians in Cyprus. 
With their aid mewhireb of Memphb or the 'White WaH\ as 
Thucydides correedy termed it. was taken, but the rest heW out 
und) rhe Persbn general Megabyzus drove offtlie besiegers, who in 
their turn found dicniscl ves con fined withio an island in die marshes 
called r ros6pitis.“ It was not until 454 that Megabyzus ^ined 
the upper liand; lew of die Atheniam escaped and a number of 

^ Kiciutz* |I. 69, fhini rlsiic. L 1^4; Ndt. iu, ii; 7. t Tjutc, L io^l 
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ships iirriviiig too liter lo be ol assiscince were atiniliilited: bur5s 
hiuiseli wj$ betrayed into Persuii luiuds itid was erLtdfic<i.' This, 
however, was not quite the end of die revolt- A chieftain riarncd 
Amyrtaeiii—again the name is pure Egyptiaii—remained unde- 
Icatcd in the extrenic westem part of die Delta. ^ He once more 
summoned the AtlicnLins to his support and a number of their ships 
actual IV started, but the dcatJi m Cvprus ot the Greek connnondcr 
Cimon caused them to turn back." Shortly afterwards peace was 
declared hctweai Athens and PersiaJ and the mccrtercuce of the 
ftirmer in Egyptian aftairs came to iin end (449-44S b.c). 

Excepting the west of the Delta the whole ot ^^irypt w as now at 
peace. Foreigners from all parts were welcome, particularly the 
Greeks, So w'idely had the l.iner c.'itcndcd tlteir commerce that 
Nancratis could no knlger maituain her monupijUstic position, and 
lost her special importance. Herodotus touted Eg)^pt shortly after 
450 R.C., and though the (.mdoubtcdly dttiiiuus claiim that siNth- 
ccutury philosophers like Thales and Pythagoras derived much of 
their wisdom from tgypr warn ns to be sceptical also m the cases 
of rJeciotritus of Abdera and Plato, diere is htde *|ucstion but that 
the country would luve been open to thetu. Sonic xenophobia 
there doubtless was, possibly once even *1 petty’ uprising against die 
alien rulers, but especially in Upper Egy'p^ 
diH'erences of race and religion tn fan any unrest into flame. Such 
a ease arose uii the wlaiid of Ebphautme in 4J0 B.c. Here the wor- 
jJiippcrs of Yahu (p, J5A) and die priests of the ratn-lieaded god 
elm urn lived cheek by jowL The native priests took advantage of 
the absence abroad of the satrap Arsames to bribe the local com¬ 
mandant Vi da mn a g, with the result that the Jew'ish temple was 
completely ra^ed to the ground. Vldaranag was pumslicd, but for 
a time the temple remained unbuilt. The Aramaic papyri recount¬ 
ing this matter comprise a petition sent to Bagois, the governor of 
Judah, pleading for the rebuilding, and it appears that tliis was 
ultiniately conceded.'' 

Theftjrty yean ending with die death ot Danus IJ in 4^)4 
a complete blank so far as Egypt h concemed, and it is only amid 

* Thue. i. iici. ^ Thue. i )ii; HJt. ii. tj. 
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the stirring events attcndmi' the aeccssion ot Artaxerxes tl that she 
Tc-ciuers upon the Miiidlc Eastern stage. Manctho ends at thh point 
his D\ti. XXVll ot Persian mlers, and makes InsTvt'ENTV-EiCHTll 
Dynasty consist of a single king Amyrtaens of Sail, presumably 
a kinsman of the Amyrtacus who carried on the struggle of hiards 
after the latter% capture by his etietiiics. The Greek historiam make 
only one doubthjl allusion to the new Pharaoh. Diodorus {xtv% 35). 
who is here responsible, mistakenly calling him 'Psanimcticllus, a 
descendant of the (lamous) Psammetidius^ The episode in rjuestioii 
tells how after the battle of Cpiaxa (401 n.c.). where the insurgent 
prince Cyrus was defeated and killed, his friend the Memphite 
admiral Tamos, whom lie liad appointed governor of Ionia, Hed 
to Eg>‘pt to escape the vcmgcancc of Attaxerxes Ifs satrap Tissa- 
phenics. taking all liis ships with him; but Amytraeus, if it was he 
whom Diodoms referred wt as Psammedchus, put Tamos to death. 
According to a later Egyptian tradition AmyTtacus in some way 
ofleudcd against the dictates of Law, with the consequence that his 
son Was not sudered to succeed liiin The conviction diat csirthly 
prosperity and righteous conduct arc inexorably bo mid up together 
hnds expression in the curious and cry'ptic papyrus passing under 
the inexact name ‘The Danotic Chmnicle'. Thai u the papyrus 
1x0in which w e leanicd about Cainbyses* withdrawal of grants to 
die Egyptian temples (p, 364) and about Darius's cormnand that 
the laws of the country sliouid be recorded in WTitiiig (p. 36$); it 
is. however, the composition on die rerto witli which %vc have Jicrc 
to deal. This is a strange farrago of calendnca! data, festivals, and 
geographical references which would have no value or iiieaniiig 
lor us widiout the interpretations or prophecies acconipanyiiig 
cacli item. These arc of great Imtoric interest tiinsniuch as they 
include two absolutely correct sequences of the kings *w'ho came 
after the Mcdcs' (i.c. after the Persians) from Amyrtacus down to 
I'cos, the second king of Manet ho’s Dyti. XXX. ‘1 he oracuLsr text 
thus ctaiming to find a rclauon of cause .iiid clfect betwccti virtuous 
conduct and successful life on earth is believed to have been a 
priestly product oi the second century u.c. Manecho allots to 
Amyrtacus a teigu of six years, which is probably correct since the 
Aramaic papyri from Elephantiuc include a proinisc of the repay- 
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tncnt of a Jcbt Jarinp firom his year' Apart bonk a letter From 

the same source quoting his name in cliMC proximity to that ol 
Ncplicritcs, his tmmediaie successor, there exists no further refer¬ 
ence to liitn^ and he lias leFt no monuments. We ate m the dark 
alike as to how he came by his thmtie and as ro how he lost it- 

Hcnccforth down to the txuiquesr by Alexander the Great in 
jtji K.C- tliL' sole aim of Egypt’s hiteign polic)' was co defend her 
independence against an empire which persisted in regarding her 
simpiv as a rebeltioos province. In this policy suL■ce^5^^1 

except for a spell of ten years at the ven' end. A consant obstacle, 
however, was the nvalry between the different priiiccly families 
of the Delta, Manetho’t TweNty-s'inth Dynasty, monu- 
niciits of w’hich are found as far south as T hebe$, liailetl (Voni die 
important town of Men desand composes only four kings together 
totallmg barely twenty yean (3<W-3So ii.C.); the Brst and bst kings 
bisih have the name Ncplieritcs. of which the ctyrnioLigical mean¬ 
ing is 'His great ones inr prosperous', hut whereas Ncphcrites 1 
reigned for'six years. Ncplieritcs II oiled for only four inouths. 
There is a discrepancy betsteen Manetbo i list and that i>l the 
Dcinoiie Cliromcle which has puzzled some EgypfolugLSD, Maiie- 
tlit» placing Achoris, in Egyptian LLikor or Hagor. before I sam- 
muthis (The child of Miit’). while the papyrus inverts the order; 
the probable solution is that the first year of both kirip was identi¬ 
cal, $0 that cither statement is legitimate, Psaniinuthis, whose sole 
existing remains air at Kaniak^ with the name oi AtliSris cut above 
bis. reigned oiilv one year, whereas Achoris, whose monuntenK 
are numerous and found in all ports of Egypt, niaintained his 
position for thirteen. If we have dw'clt at some length cm these 
otherwise none tot' iinptsrtaiit Pliaraohs, it is on occotmi of the 
aforemcntioucd moral judgements of the Deiiintk' Chronicle, since 
tliesc cerraiulv reflect autlientic history^; thus of Achoris it U said 
that he fulfilled the time of his rule 'becauie he was generous to the 
temples’, but that he 'was overthrown because he forsook die Law, 
and showed no care for hi.s brethren . 

For less vague iiifomiitioii we are w holly dependent upon the 
Greek authorities. From Xenophon (.'Iriat, 14 5 ) we learn that 
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Persb had assembled a mighrj’ army in this bad doubt* 

Jcis bccji iutewded for dve subjeoion of Egypt,' but the ptiojcct 
came to nauglu on Jtccount of Cyrus's dangerous and unsuccessful 
gamble. As a result tbe Greek dries of Asia Minor, whicb had sided 
with him, found themselves in dire peril. To rescue them Sparta, 
though deeply in Cjtus’s debt, now went to war with hLs coimtry's 
irill very forrnidablc psiwer (400 B.C,). The struggle lasted for years, 
In 396 B.c, Sparta song hr ailrauce with Egypt, which was readily 
granted, Diodom {xiv. 79) relates diat in reply to the Spartan king 
Agcsilaus’s retjuest the Egyptian Ntcphcrcus, i.e. Nepherites I. 
placed at tiis disposal 500,000 buslrels of corn, and the ct^uipment 
for too rriremes. k was stipulated, however, diat tliis Iiandsonic 
subsidy should be fetched by the Spartan fleet, but before it reached 
Rhodes that island had gone over to the Persians so that dieir 
admiral, tire Athcniati Conon, was able to annex the whole con-' 
sigament. 

Not long afterwards, in 393 bx'., ,Aeh6rts came to the throne, 
and die alliance wnth Sparta having proved uiiprofitable, he was 
only too glad to look for assistance rlscwlicto. Tliis he louiid 
through a treat}' with Evagoras, the able and ambitious king of 
Sahtmis in Cyprus, who bad already made himself mjistcr of many 
other towns on the island. Evogoras had been a friend of the 
admiral Conon, so that collaboratioti with him carried with it 
close exv-operatien with Athens, By this time, however, both Persia 
and Sparta were tired of war, and m 386 a.c. the Peace of Autal- 
cidas was onanged, by "which a &ec hand in .til the Greek cities ot 
Asia was ceded to Persia in exchange tor autonomy in all the other 
Hdleiuc states,* As a cometjuence Achoris and Evagotas stcn:>d 
alone, and Artaxerxes w.'is now kee to deal with is'hidicver ItC 
chose. Egypt w.is lire first to be attacked, but had by tiiU time 
again become a strong and wealthy country: Chabrias, one of the 
best g^erals of the age, left Athens to enter Achoris's service. 
Little is ktiown about tills war except that it dragged on until after 
jSj b.c, and was referred to contemptuously by the Atlienton 
pampl Jeteer Isocrates, Evagoros proved a great help, carrying his 
arms into the ciiemy\ comp and capcutitig Tyre and other Phoeiii- 
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n.7n toWEU: btcf, however, lus fortune cliangcd and after k«mg an 
iinportanr $ca-bait}e he wai bciiiegtfd ill hw own town Satainil'. He 
had defied the Persians for more than ten years, at the end of which 
disscnsiotisaitiong their leaders made them ready to accept his sub¬ 
mission on honourable terms (3S0 B-c.).* After a considerable time 
as a faiditul vaua] of tlic Persian king he lei I victini to a conspiracy. 
If the Demotic Chronicle can be trusted, misfbnime attended 
Achdris at the last. After the four months' rcJgti of his son Nepbtr- 
ites n. die kingslup passed into the hands of a general from Sebcu- 
nytus. Manciho'sTHlKTiETHDYNASTYconiistsofthrct members, 
the names of rhe first and third being presented by him in so 
similar a fbnii (Ncctancbcs and Neetanebos) that they arc best 
discarded in favour of the etymologically cjiiite distinct Nckhmcbcf 
and Nekhtharchbe. Of these two. though their rcLutvc order has 
often been disputed, it is now cettatn that Nckhtnebef Wr'as the 
carlicr.= The mulritudc of his inommicntsJ might leave the ini- 
pression of unbroken peace and prosperity''; the oldest parts of 
Pliilac were built bv liini; at Edfu he was remembered as the donor 
of much land to the temple of Horns; a great stela at Ashmiiiien 
(Hemiopolis Magna)"* records extensive additioiis to the temples 
of the goddess Ncbmmw.ay, of tile primeval Ogdoad, and of the 
twicc^rcat Tlioth iiimscll; and a finely insenhed Inscription from 
Naticratis commeniorates the imposition ofa lO per cent- duty on 
imports to that tovcHi and on goods nianufactnred iit it, the pro¬ 
ceeds tube devoted to the enrichment oi die goddess Ncith of Sais. 
But a very different story emerges from the t^^reck historians ol 
whom Diodorus (xv. 41-43) is once again the foremost representa¬ 
tive. Aitaxerxcs 11 (404-358 B.C.) was still reigning b IVrsia and .is 
dcccmtincd as ever rhai Egypt should be humbled and reduced to 
her former dependent coiiditiou. However, his preparations for the 
itiva&ioti proceeded mily very slowly. First he inristed t)ii Athens 
recaltbg from Egypt the ableCIhabrias, who had tlicteaftcr to con- 
icJil himself with a military post at honie. It was not tmtil 373 
that the great Perstni host, led by the satrap PhaniabaTUS and the 
commander of his Greek mercenaries Iphicrates, set fordi from 
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Acre. Onrcadiing Pdusitun it realized that an attack friim that 
quarter was htipcless, but dmt one <ir other of the less well-fortified 
Nile mouths held out better prospects* Aud io it turned out; the 
barrier of die Menderiau brancii was breached, and many Eg)'?- 
dans were killed or capcUTCtf Against the wrtll of Phamabazus 
Iphicratcs sought to push on to Metnpltis, and svhilst the anragon- 
ism between the two coniinandccs delayed the Persian effort, 
Nckhujcbd's forces gathered streiigtli and endrded the besieged 
mvndcrs on all sides. The inundadori of the Nile now mtcrviuicd 
as a welcome ally" Such parts of the Delia as were not a lake became 
a swamp and the Persians were forced to retreat. For the second 
time Egypt escaped rcoccupatia]]. 

The ncM years were marked by rebellions of die satraps every¬ 
where, in the course of which Nckhtnebcf found protection for 
himself by subsidies of gold to die various combatants. When he 
died in 363 B.c. he w’as succeeded by Ills son Tcos, or Tachos' as 
some Greek writer? call him; Ncklitnebcf s father iiad borne the 
same name. The time seemed ripe for a direct attack on the Per¬ 
sians." The aged Spartan king Agesilaiis arrived in hgypt with looo 
hopiites, w’hcrc the Adicnian Chabrias joined him. fn die atLick on 
Phoenicta which cnstied {360 ii.c.) Tens insisted on commaridinp 
his own Egyptians, and Agesdaus, enraged at the tnirth excited by 
bis odd appearance and dcnieanour, lent his support to the young 
Nckhibatehbc w'hom a large pirty of followers put up as a ris'al to 
Tcos, The entire expedition aided in a fiasco. Nekhtharehbe te- 
ttinied to Egypt as Pharaoh, and Tcos fled to Persia, where he lived 
and died an exile. 

Looked .it from the Egy'pdau angle, die reign of Nckhdiarchbc 
(3<kr-j43 B^c.) miglii seem an alriiost c.'catrt replica of that of 
Nekiitncbef Bodi kings ruled for eighteen years and die building 
aciivttj^ of both was immense.^ But meanwhile world-shaking 
events were preparing. The accession of Artaxerxes 111 Oclius 
(358 B.c) put new life into die lortcriiig Persian Empire. Order 
was rcsto^ among the satraps of Asb Minor, but die energy 
required tor die effort precluded the thouglit of any attack upon 
35 *^ B.c, hosvcvcr, Ochus was ready. No details arc 
rijct^ tn Eg5 pEun. - DiodL 3Cv. jjQi, > Kuuiq, pp. 
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known, bui tliis w’ar was 4 complete feilurc. with clic result that 
revolts against the Persim domiiiatioiv broke out cvcry^vhcrc, 
Phoenicia and O'prus were iu the forcfroui of the rebels. Long 
before this Greek soldiers and Greek comniandors w-ere the greatest 
asset upon whierh either side could count. But was die most 

impiirtant objective on account of the gold and the com which she 
alone could supply in abundance, and her rccatiquest w’as an abso¬ 
lute tic-cessitv. Rm, however, Phoenicia and Palestine had to be 
dealt w ith. Sidon w'as lire caitrc of rbe revolt and had invited 
retaliation by a violently destructive blow' against the occupying 
Persians. In their dread ofwh.it was to come the Sidoiiians appealed 
to Egypt, but NckhtWehbe coHUnted himself with sending a 
liinircd coniiugcnt of Greek nicrceitarics under Mentor ot Rjiodes* 
Diodorus (.vvi, 40-si) tells the story ot the next few years in gtcat 
detail winch fan only be siunmarizcd here. Ochus s prepatations 
were on a vast scale, bur cs'cn beiorc the arrival of very substaiitii] 
forcea foini the Greek cities of the luPLiulaird and ol Asia Minor he 
was able to indict horrible punishiuetii upon Sidoii. whose treach¬ 
erous king Tenues conspired with Mentor to deliver up the city, 
whereupon the ijiliabitatus bunicd their ship and many ol them 
sought voUintarv death in tile llames oi theit own honies. 

In the auuimii of 34! ^ the Persian army set forth upon its 
itioi lieu COILS campaign against Egypt, the Great King himsell at its 
head. Pelusiiim was tiie first Egyptian town to be attacked and put 
up a stitf resistance. Ochus had. however, pUmed siniultajicous^ 
entry into the Delta at three ditferem places, and it was near one of 
die western uioiiths that penetration ir\'as achieved; the inuii— 
dation semujti was at an end so that die disaster of thirty years earlier 
was DO longer d> be Icared. Misfortune attended the defenders from 
the start. Sallying forth from die ncighbouruig fortr^ the Greek 
tnerccnancs under Cleitiias of Cos were heavily defeated and hi 
hiniself was killed, 'flu- tenor-strickoi Nekhtharchbe. instead of 
standing his titound* retreated to Mcinphis, which he pur in readi¬ 
ness for a siege. But mean while Pelusiuiii bad been taken, the 
garrison surrendering under die promise that diosc who did so 
would be well treated. A similar .assurantc was given clsew here and 
soon Egy ptians and Greeks were vying with one auetber which 
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ul them diould be th e earnest to thcinscfT,r« of this c fcmciic>\ 
The third corps under Mentor and Ochus'si close hictid and also- 
ciatc Bagoai had also met wiili success. The capture of Bubasps bv 
the rombmed forces was an iniportant event, after which tltc ocher 
Delta towTis capitulated with all haste. Ochus’s 

mcrcj', and Nckhtharchbe. realizing the situation to be hopeless, 
gathered together lo much of his bclotignigs as he could and 
departed upsticatn *to hthiopb’* aitcr which nothing more is heard 
of him. 

By Ochiis 5 strategical skill and political sagaett)' -Egypt was a 
Persian province once more. Diodorus (xvi. 51) may here be 
tjuoted: 

Artaxerxes, alter taking over all Egypt and clenmliihing the walls of 
the most important drici, by phindering the shnnes amassed a vast 
quantity of silver and gi>ld and carried ofT the inscribed records froin 
the ancient tcinpks, which later on Bagoas returned to the Egyptian 
priests on the pyment of huge jimii. Then when he had lavishiv 
rewardi'd the Greeks who had accompmed Iiim on the campaign, each 
according to his deserts, he dismissed them to their native lands; and 
riaving iiutallcd Phcrendaici as satrap iif Egypt, he returned with hb 
army to Babylon, bearing many possessions .ind spenh and luving w'on 
great renown by his successes. 

No doubt the hand of the conqueror Liy heavy upon the con¬ 
quered country, and the lamentations of the First Intcnncdiiu: 
Period are echoed iu the Demotic CZhrotiiclc. But there is no reason 
to believe the later writers who attribute 10 Ochus the same sort of 
sacrilege as had been attributed tti Cambyscs; the later Persian 
inomrch was surely too wise for that. Nevertheless, the immense 
prestige which tie liad brought to his empire was not 
tiutfd to bit long. In jyfll b.C. he was poisoned by hisititiniate 
Bagoas and bis youngest son Arses pm in his place, only to be 
murdered by the same hand two years later. Arses was dien rc- 
pa^ by a collateral Darius III Codornaimus, tlie last of die 
AchaenicnKU. who promptly poisoned Bagoas, that mastcrfiil 
viUtun meeting with a welhdescn'cd fate. With Darius HI ended 
* **’. Dynastt which later chronographers ad<led 

to anct 10 j thirfy; nominally his reign in Bgypt l^ted for four 
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years, hut heforc the tertuinadon of these die Persian Enipiie 
was HO more, and the ancient world liad started upon an entirely 
new era. 

Tlieorciically, tliis book has aimrd ai basing its presentation of 
£i»yptian history solely upon the native sources, bur die last t\s'o 
diaptcrs have denionstratcd the Lmpossibihtj' o± such an luider- 
takiiig. Not only Im our narrative here been mainly concerned 
with Imppenings in the Delta, whence hieroglyphic iiiscriprions ol 
interest are CKCccdingly rare, hut also ilic cunciforni insctiptions 
which have been noted arc always dry aiitiolisnc statements ot 
fact. W'hile our Cireck tesriniony, though not esdicvving colourtul 
description where that seemed penineni. has invariably been the 
work of sober professional historians. Pto|pc:riiig this state ot adairs 
backwards, wc can now' better appreciate how one-sided our 
knowledge of the earlier periods must necessarily be. It is true 
that the age of Persian dommation is not wholly lacking in his- 
tnrkal information of a sort, but a couple ot examples w'ill illustrate 
the difficulties encouiitcrcd in our attcnipts to vitiliae than. A stela 
presersTd in Naples,' but originally tound at Pompeii, coiitaiits the 
'biography* of a bamrowetefiiakhte who held important priestly 
officw ill the XVitli Home of Upper Egypt; his name and die 
prayers which he addresses to Arsaphes, tlie ram-dieaded deity ot 
Hcracleopolts, sliow him to have belonged to a family mennoned 
several times already (pp. S$ 4 < tullowdng excerpt he 

is speaking to his god: 

I am thy servant and my heart is loyal to thee. 1 filled my heart with 
thee and did not coltivare any town except thy town. I refrained nm 
from exalting it to cvcrv'onc, niv heart socking after riglit in thy house 
hotli day and flight. Thou didst unto me tilings better than it a million 
times. T^on ailargcdst my steps in tlic pabec, the Jicarr of the goodly 
god bciug pleased with what J said, Thou didst raise me out of millions 
when thou tumedst tliy back to Egypt nid pbeedst tfic low of me in 
liic heart of tite Prince of Asia, his courtiers dtanking god tor me. He 
made fi>r me the pmt of overseer of the priests ot Sakhme (i.e. as physi- 
ciait) in pLicc of itiy mother's brother the overseer of the priests of 
Sakhtne for Upper and Lower Egs'pt Nckhtliaicb. Thou didsc protect 
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me m ilic fighting of litc Gnctiks when tfiou tepelledit Asia and ihcy 
dew millions beside me, and none raised his arm agaiti^ me. My eyes 
followed Thy Majesty in my sleep, thmi saying to me 'Hie thee to 
Heracleopolis, bclmld I am with thee*, E tnivcrsctl foreign countries 
alone and 1 crossed the se-a and feared not, retiieiiihering thee. 1 dis¬ 
obeyed not svlur ihon saidstand 1 reached Heradcopolis and not a Iiair 
was taken from my bead- 

Thu narrative illustrates once again the high repute in which 
Egyptian physicians were held, but loses half its value because there 
is no cerraiu indkation of its ihne. Scholars have dlfieted upon tliis 
point, Erman arguing in favour of the time of Marathon, w'hcreas 
Tresson, the last editor, identifies the battle bcfw'rcii Greeks and 
l^ersians .^s that won by Alestandcr at Gaugamcla. These are ex- 
trcrac diticrences, but there are others; between tlicrn it U impos¬ 
sible to decide. 

Another knotty problem U raised by a ccrtaiu Khababash who 
assumed the title of a Pharaoh. An Apis sarcoplragus of hU seccsiid 
year is known, and the marriage contract of a petty Theban pnesc 
is dated in his first year. More interesting, however, is the in forma¬ 
tion about him disclosed by a stela of 311 B.C., when die later 
Ptolemy 1 Sntcr wa.s as yet only the satrap of Egypt. !tv form this 
inscription is a eulogy of Ptolemy's great achievements, but its 
evident purpose was to record his restitution to the priests ofButo 
of a tract of country which, alter having belonged to them from 
time immemorial, h,id been taken h;om them by Xerxes, who is 
described as an enemy and malefactor. Khababash, having listened 
to the priests' plea aud bas'ing been reminded that the god Honis 
had expelled Xerxes and his son from Egypt by way of punish¬ 
ment, granted the petition, as was likewise done later by Ptolemy. 
There are here two clues to the liistorical posibon of Khababaslu 
first he was clearly jfiosterior to Xerxes, and secondly he U said to 
have made his deeisioti after having explored die Delta moutlis 
through which the Asiatics', i.e. tluf Persians, might he expected 
to attack Egypt. There is a third chic in tlte fact that the abovc- 
mcmtioiu'd marriage contract was signed by the same notary' as 
signed another documctii of 324 b.C, Various theories have l^cn 
advanced, but all that can be safdy said is that Kliababash was one 
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of if HOC die very latest, of the noti-Persiaji and non- 

Greek rulers who dared to assiitiie the titular)’ of a nativc-iKim 
Pharaoh; hut liis name is ijiiite oudandisli. 

The ^rcac event which settled Egypt s fate and detemained tlic 
nature of her govcninicnc for the next three ccia runes was Alexan¬ 
der the Great’s conquest of her in 33^ BC. TJic rise of Maecdon as 
the dominant power in the world had begun co be reckoned with 
as a possibilit)' as early as jjS n C- wlirii the doubtfully Greek 
Philip II, tiaving cruslicd all resistance by his deteae ot Athens and 
Thebes at Chacronca, founded a Hellciiie League whidi was to ally 
all Greece in subservience to binisclf But no one could then hive 
foreseen the glittcriug victories whidi, within a decade, had made 
his young ststi Alexander tlie undisputed master oi the entire east¬ 
ern world. It seems likely that Alexander himself was not fully 
aware of bis purpose undl he had conquered Asia Minor and driven 
D;»rius into flight at the bactk of Issus some i j miles north ot the 
modem Alexaudretta (333 b.c)* Even then hb fimt tlioughi was 
not the pursuit of the Persian monarch, but the subjection, ot Syria 
and Egypt. The aege of Tyre was a long and tedious business, bur 
alter that difflcultv had been overcome, nothing delayed his march 
uiitij he arrived at Gaza, which resisted desperately. When Egypt 
was reached iti 332 ».c., die Persian satrap surrendered without 
striking a blow, Alexander hastened upsitcani to Memphis, sacri- 
ficcd to die Apis bull, was accepted as Pharaoh, and then returned 
to the coast. Here on the shore ol the Mediterranean near a village 
named Rhacotis he traced out tlic lines of the fiiture great city' of 
Alexandria before starting out on bis famous visit to the oracle of 
Amun III the oasis of biwa. ^Vhethcr Alexander had at this time 
any deflnitc thought of his own divinizatioti is uncertain, but that 
solemn landmark in his litc was an inevitable consequence ot age- 
old Egyptian tradition; the Pliaraoli was necessarily the son of 
Amun and therefore himself a god. Alexander's stay iti Egypt was 
prolonged only sufticicnily to enable lum to appouit native gover¬ 
nors, to make wise provision Ibr the collection ot taxes under his 
litianeial superiniciidciu Clcxiuieiies ot Nauctatis, and to establish 
a small standing army under his fHetid Ptolemy. Tlicii he was 
qukkJy off to liquidate the Persian Empire and to explore irs 
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territories as br as iritliu. Hri subscijucnt fate is no concern of this 
book, however lempang it tnigiic be to toUow tip a career of such 
imparallcJed bnJJiattce. He tell seriously ill after liU return to Babj^- 
loii in 3aj bx. Here be died in Ncbiic!iacirczzar"s palace vvlieti he 
waj( not J3 old and bc&re he Iiad completed the tliirteenth 
year of his reign. 

Naturally die hkrorj' oi docs not end hcrc^ and indeed h 
cnirriiig upon a pha^ at die present rime. Bnc the consecutive 
sketch whicli is all ibat can be ojicred by us has to be concluded 
somesvherc, and it k best to place our fiill-scop before the com¬ 
mencement of the long“iirawn--om dynasty of the Ptolenutrs, 
Under them Egypt was a changed land; the administration 
Greek, although to a large extent die natfvc popnlation condittjcd 
to live its own life, to write in its own language, and to observe its 
traditional cuscouiSl Throisgboui die Ptoicmaic at id Runioii periods 
the Grcek-'Spcafcing and Lidn’^peafcing rulers of: the land retain cd 
their higldy polmc pose of gennuic Pbarauhs, of worshipping die 
ancient gods of the countiy^ and of conciliatiiig the priesthoods by 
providing money for the building or extensioti of die great 
temples, k might seem kidicrous to dispense here end rely vsith 
descriptions of such splendidly preserved nionumetits os the cem- 
pics of Ediu and Oendero, to toil w add oux voice to the laments 
over the Impending submergence of the Nubian temples Ln the 
interests ol groiving and hungry generations, and to pass over 
with no more than brief allusions such oll-imporriint tiiscriptions 
05 those oi the Ilosctta Stone and the Occree of Canopus. But 
if tile ytiutbful critics for whom wc chiefly write reproach us widi 
Such omissions, we must jemind diem that we have stiU a promise 
to redeem; the prehistory^ and early dynastic histon" of -Egypt re¬ 
main CO be discussed before wc imj- lay dc^wn our pen. 
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PREHESTORY 

N O more difJicult task confronts the hbairian than to trace 
die gradual emergence of a dvilizatioti, since this tieccs- 
sarily belongs to ages where vveittcii documents arc either 
non-cxisiem or very $cattt^^ At the same lime no problem is more 
interesting, and the reader would have just cause 6 >r comptatnc d 
this book dispensed with any attempt to face tt. That, how'cvcr, 
such an attempt has been postponed undl after a mote comprehen¬ 
sive account had been given of the Maiicthonbii dynasties finds 
partial JnstiEcatinn in the history of out science- Some seventy'years 
ago it would have been diffictilc to point to any Egyptian anriqutty 
demcnistrably older than the age of the pyraniid-buildcrSt Manc- 
tho’s Dyir- IV* Palaeolithic iniplctncnts had indeed alteady been 
found, but these differed iittle from those discovered in Eiirupe and 
had about them nnthiug specifically Egypdati, Menfs and hU itti- 
mediatc successors were known only frotn the classical writers and 
the native king-lists; wliat lay bdund Mcnib was a compL’tc blattk. 
Tlie tilling up of thli blank began in ifl94-5, when Petrie and 
Quibcil, digging at and near Nakada in Upper Egypt,' came upon 
vast cemeteries revealing skeletons Jmnehed up on their sides as 
though iit sleep and accompanied by, among other objects, pottery 
bearing strange geometrical patterns and rude delineations of 
atitnials and ships. In the opinion of the puzzled excavators these 

^ W. M* K Feme fttid J, Quibcfl* i»ttf /ltdi/47, LomLiu^ 
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remains coidd not possibly be Egy-ptian, and c^idaiDe tfeat later 
proved to be niistakcii suggested a date in the dork period which 
followed Dyn, VL Barely a twelve-month bad elapsed, however, 
betbre the c>q>ericticcd prchistoriaii J. de Morgan Imally dispelled 
tlic ilftKtnn o±'the New IticeJ Unsystematic soundings on a num¬ 
ber of Upper Egyptian sites had brought to light burials and pot¬ 
tery of dosely similar kinds, always associated with an abundance 
of flint implements and an altnost complete absence ol metal ob¬ 
jects. Petrie svas quick to acknowledge his mistake, and the subse- 
i]ucit£ researches of lumsclf and his assistants, together widi those 
of scholars from various other countries, have developed the study 
of prcdynastic Egypt into a very flourishing, but at tlic some time 
highly complex and problematic, branch ot Egyy'tological science. 
By a cuiiom chance tlic verv same years were destined to sec the 
tirst discoveries of monuments of Dyns, f-lll, and here again 
Petrie and QuibcU were among the pioneers. Meanwhile the 
geologists had started upon their probing uito the even mote 
distant past, though it was unt until considerably later that dictr 
investigarious joined up ever more closely with those of students 
whose interests centred solely in the earliest ibrtuues of die human 
race. The story, though still presenting one gap of great magni¬ 
tude, can now be set ^tth in a rcasouably consccudvc form. 

At a very remote period, possibly fifty miJUoii years ago, the 
whole of what is now Egyp*^* “ North Africa 

and Arabia, had become submerged beneath the sea. It was within 
dus penod, known as the Cretaceous, that die Nubian sandstone 
and, above it, the earliest limestones and clays were laid down, 
After a long space land reappeared, but only to be overwhelmed 
once mote by the sea advancing from the nottL This long-drawn- 
out episode ushered in an age of vast duration in which Eocene 
limestone, called immmulitic from the marine fossils occurring in 
it, was deposited. There succeeded a stage during which the Red 
Sea depression was tbrtned and foldings on either side produced 
the high mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula and of the eastern 
desert. It was only bter, at the end of the Miocene period, that the 
present-day Nile begron to carve out its valley to frt below the 

^ Rniimjltfi la mgtnts * voti-p 
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cxucuig jUlivliI floor. TtiL* Dclu did yet, iu pljicc bei[)g 

occupied by a gulf of the Mediterranean. Towards the dose of the 
following Pliocene pc nod a great movcnient of elevation set in, 
preceding which, however, the Nile diannci had become almost 
flUed with gravels and satids brought into it by lateral srreum and 
down wash from the sides. Into these accumulations the Nile now- 
started eroding its final channel, successive stages being marked by 
gravel terraces at ever lower levels. The five highesr of these, in 
conese of which the Pliocene passed imo the Pleistocene, show' no 
stone implements or other relics of prcIiisEoric snan, but the next 
two reveal rough hand-axes of flint so similar to ones of the last 
Ice age discovered in Europe that it has become customarj' to call 
them by the names Clidlcau and Adieulean first used in France. 
The two follow-in g terraces show implements of the type now 
know-n as Levalloisian.’ At no great distance below*, tbu present- 
day flood-level is readied, resting upon an extensive deposit of silt 
w'hidi show-s that after erosion had taken place to a great depth a 
long period of deposinon liad reversed the river’s downward 
course. The elaborate Investigations which Drs. Sandford and 
Arkdl have devoted to these moveniencs throughout tlie eutiir 
length of die country indicate that various Late- and Post-middle 
Palacolitliic remains must lie embedded in the silt, and iiighcst of 
all the Late-Palaeolithic flints called Sebilian after a village Sebil m 
the neighbourhood of K 6 m Onibo. As long ago as the seventies oi 
die last century impiements of the Palacolitliic and Neolithic 
periods had. begun to be picked up on the surface of die high 
deserr, but it required the systematic explorations above outlined, 
coupled with odiers by Misses Caron Thompson and Gardner in 
the Fayyum and the oasis of KhSrga, to establisli the exact correb- 
tioii bcTW'cen the various phases of Palacolidiie man and the suc¬ 
cessive Stages in the fomiation of die Nik Valley, Chac able and 
cautious geologist' has hajarded the guess that the Sebilbn culture 
niay have ended about Sooo B.c., whidi is about 5,000 years before 
the beginning of the period with winch this book is mainly con¬ 
cerned, 

While £mope was still in the grip of the ice, and Neanderthal 
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niia eked out a scanty existence as a hunter and scarclier after 
vegetable footk a considerable parr of North Africa was kept 
habitable by continuous rains. Where now there is w’atcrless desert, 
tlicrc was then sdlla suMciency oi plant attd animal fr>od to support 
human lifr. What oratiner of jiicri they were who hunt^ or 
grubbed for roots it is hard to say, but a few ibisilfred twiies dis¬ 
covered at Kaw cl-Kcbir suggest that their possessors may not luivc 
diflcred greatly from the race who inbabited die same parts right 
doivn to dynastic times. As the Pleistocene period pushed on 
towards its end, and die Nile carved its way deeper, narrowing its 
channel as it went, the increasing desiccation of the highlands 
drove man and beast ever nearer to die river, where the annual 
deposition of the rich Nile mud urged to a fuller and more settled 
agricultural life. And so began that rather more advanced age of 
man known as the Neolithic. 

Prehistorians have found that, whctlier they looked to Europe, 
to Africa, or elsewhere in die world, the terms Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic have sers'cd their purpose pretry well. These terms refer 
to stages of human development, not to dates; for instance some 
work of the aborigines of Central Australia may be said still to be 
in the Palaeolithic or Old Stone stage, while the odierwisc highly 
cultured Maoris were, Jess than two centuries ago, not yet out of 
the Ncolitliic Age, that is to say the age of New Stone. By these 
terms allusion is made to the nature of the implements which their 
owners used; in the one ease to implements of unpolished, and in 
the other of polisJicd, stone; but thu: term Neolithic has come to 
bear a somewhat different sense, or rather to imply die addidoiial 
cjualifj cation of the absence of copper tools, or even the absence of 
copper for any purpose whatsoever, Now just as we saw- the 
Sebilhm (Late Palaeolithic) eulturt vanishing into die silt accumu- 
bted beneath the Nile, so too the Neolithic stage, in die most 
uncojiiproiniang sense of dial expression, has become completely 
withdrawn from our sight. The interval between its beginning and 
that of the Tosian-Badarian phase wdth which our ston* wilt take * 
up afresh has been reckoned at throe dioiisand yean or more, 
during whkli tune the Nile Valley actjuircd its present size and 
something like its present climate, w'hcreas the surrounding desert, 
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iS akfady became ever less habicable, leaving Egypt as a sort of 

vast oasis in wtiidi a kiglily rndn'idiial civilization was free to 
evolve its own forms tinintcrmptcdly. 

Before proceeding to discuss the earliest Ncolitbic setdcnicnta iti 
Upper Egypt it wtU be well to mention a few sites, mostly in the 
northern part of die country', where no trace of the use of nietai lias 
been found. The most extensive of these is Mentnda-Bcni Salania, 
on die desert-edge J ,0 miles to the north-west of Cairo. Here 
Austrian .and Swedish excavations brougllt to light the remains 
of a village community that livvcit in reed huts partly sunk below 
giDimd-kvel; their grain was stored dose at hand in silos made of 
baskets of straw coated w'ith day. Weaving is attested by scraps of 
cloth and by spindle whorls. Ornaments arc fesv, but there arc 
ivory bangles and beads of bone and siicll. The pottery, which like 
all predynasde; ware was fashioned in tgnuranee of tlic potter's 
w'heel, is mostly rude and without decoration. It has been regarded 
as a mark of extreme antiquity tint here the dead were buried, not 
iu cemeteries, but between or even within the huts of the living. 
A miiioriti' opinion, however, denies die temporal priority of the 
Meriindian finds, attributing diem to a bebced civilizaEion that 
flourished when meta] objects bad already become common in 
Upper Egypt. To this the answ'cr has been given that anodief 
notthem site showing very' simiUt characters, namely diat exca¬ 
vated by Miss Caton TJiompson to die north of the Birkcc Kariin 
(Fayytim Neolithic A), lies so lugh above the lake diat to assume 
a later date tor it docs not dt in with the other culture-levels 
observed on the site. 

Leaving such debatable matters to the experts, we turn our eyes 
soudiWiird to the stretch ot country' between Asc'ut and Aklmiim. 
Here, at Der Tas-i and Badiri on die cast bank, *G. Bruntuii exca¬ 
vated cenictertcii and village settlements with a claim to antiquity 
not far short of that ot Merimda. The sites Ue only a few miles 

- apart and the Fasian finds are stt intemiinglcti with the Badurian 
that it has been doubted whctlicr the two stages are to be distiii- 
giikhed. If Tasian really be a separate stage, it is peculiar only in the 
total abs ei l r e of metal and the more primitive appearance of its 

- pottery and other objects. The Badarian pottery exhibits a perfeo- 
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tion of workmanship never again equalled in the Nile Valley; its 
finer ware b extremely thin and shows a rippling that ticcurs bter 
only vers- rarely. There are brown and red s’csscU, bodi with and 
svithout tile rippUiig, which have the bhekened tops and in sides 
that arc the oiitsiandiiig cltaracterisdc of tlvc stage next folio mug. 
Katlier sEiaUow bowls are the commonest lomi; nnis and liandlcs 
arc very rare. Some ivory spoons and combs seem strangely 
sophisticated for so remote a period, and of ihe three mide female 
figurines louud at least two ate more shapdy than didr Antratian 
successors. A few copper heads and a copper awl suggest the 
advisability of henceforth substituting for ‘Neolithic’ tlie term 
‘Clialcolithic’ (or *Aeneolithic’) as applied to those ages when 
copper and flint were simuTtaiieomly in use. Let it here be noted 
diat flint was retained forcctcminualiniplcments long after copper 
had become general for tcsols and weapons; as late as Dyi), XII 
wooden sickles arc still provided with teeth of fliur. 

An absolute dating of diese earliest stages of Egyptian culture 
was long regarded os out of the question, and is likely to remain sc> 
until the validity and utility of the new radio-carbou tedmique 
have been demonstrated beyond a peradvaimre. Meanwhile to 
Petrie lias bccu due a makeshift substitute which, precarious as it 
looks to the outside observer, im won almost universal commcii- 
datiun from those who have put it to a pracdcal test Tins b his 
famous system of Sequence Dating,' Starting from what appeared * 
to him die iiidbputable development in wavy-haiidicd pots from 
inic handles to mere omamctital appendages he assigned a Si!). 
number to each stage, and then W'orked into the series otlicr t)’pes 
of objects found accompany big such pots; finally from comparison 
of die S.D, positions of all the contents of any given tomb-grr^up 
he managed to fix the relative temporal posititiu of tliis as a whole, 
th'irie sr4arted his S.D, numbers at 30 leaving the lower tlumbets for 
possible future discoveries anterior in time; Ins end-date, ST), 77,, 
corresponds with the beginning of Dym, I. The Badarian remains 
fall lumidc the range of Petrie’s Sequence Dates, and have there¬ 
fore had allotted to them die numbers S.D, il-sy, wliieh were * 
reserved for some such contingency. At Nakada had been found 
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graves of two dmiiict periods remitted to particutaf [y by Onagri 
"sdiolars as Nakada T (S D, jo-39) and NaHda II (S.D. 40-62) 
respectively. For these terms, however, Amramo and Gertean are 
* now commonly substituted, the former nam ed after EMAtnra,’ a 
site near Abydos where there occurred no mixture of the wo 
styles of produces, and die beter after Gerza^ for a similar reason. 
The Amratian period lias several remarkable types of poticiy' 
peculiar to itself, in addition to the already mcjitioncd bbek-topped 
kind, winch is the annuionest type of all. It used to be diought 
that the black tops and insides were due to the vessels being inverted 
at the rime of firing, while the top parts owed their ted colour to 
oxidization due to exposure hi the frtsb air. Experiments appear 10 
have shown, however, that the bbek-topped cffeci was reached in 
two stages, so duit the simultaneous existence of a highly btirnUhcd 
all-red potter)' need cause no surprise. Vet)' characteristic of Ainia- 
rian is the st>de ktiow'ii as ‘white aoss-lmed'. This consists of red 
polished ware adorned with dull white paint. Tlic often vciy 
attractive ^metrical panems are nude up of close parallel lines 
or a sort of network, and are not seldom accompanted by or alter¬ 
nate with the figures of animals, iiieti, and trees. Much rater arc 
black pots with incised omamcnnmoii picked out with white paint. 
Vases of stone are also of frequent occurrence, using not only hard 
varieties like granite and basalt, but also softer kiiidjt lik<* steadic 
and abbastet. Figurines of cairhenwarc and ivory represent men 
wearing the penis-slii±ath and women with some analogous cover¬ 
ing; very strange arc the ivories, somcrinies flat pieces and some- 
rimes rusks, ihowing (iicn with pointed beards and without any 
indication of bodies and limbs; some of die women arc tattooed, 
mOtlicrs arc steatopygous and frankly hideous. The long-toothed 
combs liave tops imitating Inrds or animals. Omitting reference tt* 
less cliaractcrisric objects there remains to be menrioned die tare 
occurrence of faience; to the beads of copper are now added pins, 
and one or two instances of the me of gold ,irc already attested. 

• Cl. RjiuljII*<M4trfvrr aiuj K. C. Xtitr, Ht Awmli jud AiyJof, London, 19021 tec 
lOo l'M», IQlS-% 
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With, the Genean period there comes about a great change, once 
again most conspicuous in the pottery. The white cross-iined ware 
is now replaced by a buff variety decorated with red zigzag lines or 
spirals, or else with manv-oared boats each ^sdrli two cabins and a 
sort of* dagstais or standard, with or wnthout rows of fiatningocs 
and occasional depictions of men and animals. In the whole histar>' 
of potterv' there is no sort less easily mistaken or more chatacterisac 
ot a particular period and people- At HieraconpoUs F, W. Green 
discovered a tomb ■wiili wall-paintings clearly of the same type.^ 
The wavy-handled pots to whicli Petrie attached such importance 
start in the Amratian period at S.D. 35i but belong mostly to the 
Gerzean. Stone vessels employ even more sliowy kinds of material, 
.imong them diorite and serpentine. A diliercncc bersveen the Am¬ 
ratian and Gerzean stages is seen in the mace-hcads; in die former 
these arc disk-shaped wdth very sharp edges, in the latter they arc 
pear-shaped; the hieroglyphs ] and | illustrate the difference. A 
development of great impor tance is the increased craplojrTnent of 
copper, now used for weapons and tools as well as for aiticles Ot 
todcc, 

Badaiiaii, Amradaii, and Gerzean layers have been found in , 
stratification at Hatmuaniiya near BadSri, so that there can be no 
doubt that the temis refer to temporal distincrions. However, die 
same terms serve also to describe local range. All three stages are 
exemplified in Lt>w-er Nubia and even beyond, though they arc 
apt to lag behind svlicncvcr Egypt herself advances into new phases. 
Apart from Nubia Badaiiaii temains have been found liom Hicra- 
conpolls in the south to Mahasna north ot Abydos, Amratian from 
Armani to Nag'a ed-Dcr on tlie cast bank opposite Mahasna, 
Gerzean lias a wider span, since the village of Gerza lies more than 
ZOO miles fardver downstream, near Mcidiim- It would be unwise 
to assert a complete unifottnirj* throughout Upper Egypt at any 
given moment, but no vciy' marked local difiercnces contradict 
such a supposiiioti. On the other hand, dierc docs appear some 
reason for contrasting die Upper .Egyptian predvTivistic culture 
with that of Lower Egypt as represented by Mcrimda, die Fayytim, 
Ma'adi near Cairo and El-*Omari near Helwin, more espedally 
I J. E, QiibcU anil F, ^ . OfMit ff, Liiniluti, JJW* FL 7$-7V- 
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since 3 difference of race is here disccniiblc. It is mic chat the 
anthropological c\'idencc from Mciiinda is not wholly sarishictory. 
but the irxpcixs have felt justlhcd in pmclairuing the presence tlicrc 
ofa fairly tali people widi nim:}i gteanr skull-capacity than that pos¬ 
sessed hy the southerners.' These latter were long-headed—dolicho¬ 
cephalic is tile learned icnti—and below even ntediuni stature, 
' but negroid tcaturcs arc often to be observed. Whatever may be 
said of die norrhcnicrs. it is safe to describe the dvsTlIcrs in Upper 
Tgji-pt as of essentially Afiican stock, a character always retained 
despite alien influences brought to hear on them from rime to time. 

To revert to the temporal aspea of the three stages it is to be 
regretted that some aj-cliacologisis still use cxprcsrioiis like ‘the 
Amratiaii civilization. *thc Gcrzeaii civilization* — expressions 
which seem to imply breaks in development as radical as tliosc 
between -E^ypt s Roinaii and Islamic periods. However strikiiicf 
the change front the one stage to the odicr may appear, the coii- 
rinuits' of the evolution os a whole muse be affirmed ss'ith all 
emphasis, hut without daijing chat impulses from abroad mav have 
been needed to srimuJate every important step forward. lo illus¬ 
trate this coiumuiry two pieces of evidence will here be adduced, 
the one general and the other special. Throughout the entire period 
the graves were narrow trenches of oval or rectangular shape in 
wliich the bodies were laid on their left side wiiJi knees drawn up 
to near the level of the faces, the head mure often to the south than 
to the north; and together wLtli die dead man were buried his most 
treasured possessions, as well as die rougher utensils and tools which 
would enable him to carry' on Iiis aecustonicd life in the hereafter. 
The inherent unity of these liuieTal arrangcmeiits is not contra¬ 
dicted by the s-ariations introduced from tune to rime, as when the 
matting used by the Badanan.% to line the graves was replaced by 
wooden boards for sides and roof, an innovation which led on in 
due co urse TO the sarcophagi of die dynastic age. Burial in the con¬ 
tracted puskiou persisted for die poor many centuries afrer niutii- 
mificarion and interment tii sumpiuous stone tombs had become 
the rule for the rich. 

Even more eloquent testimony to the cnlmral continuity is pro- 
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vidcJ by die diin ilat paltrtes of stouc wliicb were employed for 
[grinding up die tiialnchice uied for the adommciit or ma^kal pro« 
tection ot the eyes. Such palettes occur already* not only at Dcr 
T 3 sa, blit also at Mcrinida, in both places still of die simplest 
rcetaiiguLir or elliptic ^omis, and not yet of the greenish slate 
which became ttistomar)* later. From Aitiradan tfiiies come the 
earliest examples of the lozenge and ovoid shapes which subse¬ 
quently obtained so splendid a development. Side by side with 
tliese, all sorts of fanciful forms came into tashiorn some imitating 
tish, Midlers turdcA, others again quadnipedi lihe hippopotamus and 
hariebeest. The p.ilcttcs ss'ith tops having a bird’s head symmetri- * 
cally pltced at each conicr arc of special mterest, since lucli 
symmetry' becomes later one oftlve dearest indications of Mesopota¬ 
mian indlienees. Towards tlic end oftlic Gerzean period designs in 
losv relict pur in their £rst appearance, but as yet occupy only a 
ttuy portion of the suriacc; die designs are cmblemartc and have 
deiicd ail attempts at interpretation, Here clearly we have the 
ancestors of the niagnitlcciit sculptured palettes of wliichojiJy diir- 
tcen, iiidtiditig scmie fragments, Imvr snrs'ivfd.^ The artistry dis^ 
played in these, the relicts spread over the entire field . and also the 
size of the largest, suggest that diey were votive objects uever 
imetided lor use. When die first examples came to light, it w^as 
even doubted whether tlicv were of Egyptian workinauship at aU, 
but such doubts w'erc laid to rest by the discovery ni rSpy of two 
mote spedmem in die temple ol Hicraconpolis, one of them die 
famous palette of Na'rnici- h) be discussed later, k now became 
evident that these commemorative palettes belonged to the very 
latest prcd\Ti 4 Stic times, if not in some cases to the piotodyTiastic, 
the most impKirtant novelty disclosed by diem being seamy, but 
indubitable, examples of hieroglyphic vvriting. 

Among dicsc fascinating late prcdyiiastie palettes the one here 
illustrated (PI. XEX)^ hasK*cn droscii. not on account of its artistic , 
superiority — others arc more attractive—but because of its clearer 
signification. The obverse shows seven buttressed rectangles evi¬ 
dently represent jug conquered Tow^lships, into which symbolic 
creatures hack their way with picks. The hicrogivphs, mostlv 
‘ PM V* ifH tf*. HJ4- * Op. OL V. ' Op. ciL w Nt>. 6 l 
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single, inside the rectangles were evidently uitended to convey the 
lunies of die places. It has l>nnt suggested that the attackers (^Icont 
Uoii» scorpion. &c.) should be mterpteted as depicting under differ¬ 
ent aspects one and dse same victorious chieftain/ but it surely is 
more probable that they represent distinct provinces warring 
. together as a coalition; note particularly the twia bird-standards 
demolishing the fortress in the lower Icftdiand corner^ which may 
w'til represent the later Ceptite nome, the fifth of Upper Egypt. 
On the reverse, oxen, donkeys, and rams are seen walking pcaceftilJy 
towards die right, each species within a separate register of its own, 
while at the bottom are trees w'hich P. £. Newberry (strongly 
opposed by L. Kenner)^ conjectured to be olives; beside die trees 
is the monogram which Setlie rigbdy read to mean Tjehnu- 
laud,^ the land oi those Libyans known as Tjchtiyu (p. 35}* It 
requires no great acumen to diagnose the cactle as l^otv', and the 
trees as yielding the mueb-priaed Tjehnu-oiL 

7 his interpretation appears to be corroborated, though with an 
important dirtcrence, by tlic nearly pcrtcct object known as the 
Palette of die Hunt."* Here a number of men carry'ing bows, spears, 
boomerangs, and lassos are shown coping successfully with the 
fauna of die desert; two lions have been transfixed with arrows, 
and an ibex lassoed by the horns; other atitmals, including an 
ostrich and a desert hare, arc in headlong diglu. But the main 
interest, apan from two cryptic hieroglyphic symbols, resides in 
die accoutretneiic of the men. They arc bearded like the conquered 
foes on the Nafrmcr palette (Pis, XXI. XXII), have feathers in their 
hair,^ and tails attached to tlieir short skirts. The tails are a feature 
characteristic t>f die Phamohs themselves, and apart froin (hem arc 
known only from representations of conquered Libyan chieftains 
sculptured on a w^s leading up to the pyramid-temple of the 
Pharaoh Sahurc< of Hyn. Vtliese same chicftaiiis, w'ho also wear 
the pcuis-slieath, hav'e a strange little tuft of hair standing upright 
above ilicir ftircheads which reminds one irr^istibly of die 'uraeus* 

• Zvis Ui. S6. 1 a,//, ^ ^ 
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(cobta) on the Pharaoh's brow. Can it be that the predynasde kings 
of Lower Egypt, or of the western Delta, were actually of Libyan 
stock, and that it was front them that the later rulers of die 
Two Lands inherited the tail and die uracus. those very unexpected 
items in the royal msignia? But there arc other possibilities, 
Sahurc<*s Libyan chieftains might be imifcicing the Lgypnan kings. 
Or again, the eccentricities of w'ardrobc above specified may not 
have been conhned either to Libyans or to Lower Egypt, but liave 
been widespread African. The Egyptiau word for Nubians, as well 
as duit tor soldiers generally, is determined (p, 23) wtdi tlie figure 
of 3 man wearing a frjthcr on his head (^), and we have above 
called atcendisn. 10 A mm nan figurines fi;oiu Upper Egypt showing 
die penis-sheath. Hence all that we ate at present entitled to con¬ 
clude IS that as regards ct^uipnient, which does not nccessarilv 
imply race, there was an affinity between Libyans, Egyptians, and 
Nubians which confirms our description of the earliest culture of 
die Nile Valley as ('sscntially African. 

The Palette of the Hunt differs from the Cairo fragment naming 
Tjehnu-land. inasmuch as its Libyans, if such they be. arc happy 
sportsmen, not defcared foes. H. Ranke' has argued tor the early 
date of dm palctu: on the ground that its figures are displayed in 
a free and somewhat disorderly fashion contrary to the later 
Egyp^tian liabit of disposing its men and aiiiinals upon straight 
rulcti lines, as c.xeinplified in the Cairo fragrueiit and the Nafrmcr 
plcrtc. There is pcrliaps more cogency in Ranke's claim of a Delta 
origin for the palette, partly on the grounds already stated and partly 
on account of the standards which three of the huntsmen hold in 
dieir hands. Tlicscsceiii to reptesent die symbols for Svest' and 
for 'cast' (f) respectively and that ever ingeuioui scholar Kurt Settle^ 
had found good evidence for these Iiaving originally' symbolized 
the opposite sides of the Delta, But wliat was inrended by the 
hunting scene as a whole remains obscure, titice it is iinpossiUe to 
accept Ranke s daring snggesdou that ibe wild beasts of die Delta 
had become a menace and that cast and west had joined luiids to 
put an end to their depredations. 

Mention of die standards on die Palette of the Hunt brings a 
' In the amclt quoutt PM v, ra*. No. J. ^ jVfc'Ar, CiWrijen, ijiai, 197 C 
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reminder diac ns> explanation of those seen in the ships ol the 
Gencati pottery has yet been offered. Ncs\’bcn7 made a coDcctioii 
of and sought to sliow that most at least were die ensigns 
of the Delta nom« or provitices. There is but little doubt diat they 
are die equivalent of our own national Hags, and that they were 
intended to signify- possession of the ships by this or that local 
community. But Newbern's acicmpcs at idencification' were 
mosdy mistaken and we remain in ignorance what pardcutar 
localities were meant. Much less enigmatic ate the conrcsponditig 
standards on one of our decorative palettes,- on which the top is 
occupied by a ‘pou'erfed bull* goring to death a recumbent man 
of the type above described as ‘Libyan'; the bull is the king, 
whether of Upper or LoW'erTgypt or of both, since precisely that 
epithet is constantly applied to the reigning monardt. Below, 
doubtless attached to the half-destroyed figure of a prisoner, is a 
rope grasped by hands growing out of five standards of the kind 
later found as iiome-signs, the most easily recognizable of them 
being tlic standard of the tiomc of Akhmim, the ninth of Upper 
Egypt, symbol The intention of the palette is thus evident; it 
records tlic massacre or capture of Lower Egyptian or Libyan 
eticmics by an Upper Egyptian chieftain at die head of a conibma- 
rion of several provinces. 

Such h tlic geticr.ll trend of the palettes with warlike representa¬ 
tions, and the remarkable dilrig about them is that they arc all 
concerned wstii wliat is in cdcct intemedne warfare; diey sliow no 
sjgii nf a clash with eastern invaders, with one possible exception, 
namely the famous GebcUI-'Arak knife-handle in the Louvre,^ an 
ivor>' object showing the ptirsuii of game on one side and a battle 
on the odier (IH. XIX). Tlicrc, above the scene of the diase, is a 
cloaked personage standing between two lions which he seems to 
have tamed. The eombatants on the otlicr £ice—they use weapons 
no more formidable than sricks—liavc die same appearance as on 
the palencs, but below them arc two rows of ships separated by 
slain warriors, and the upper row sliows the vertical prows and 
stems and even the crescent-crowned poles typical of Mesopota- 

' Arth iinJ Amk,f. LiVnjitfi't, v, ijj > |»M if. 105. No. 4. 
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nusn craft of a very early period. The heroic figure posed between 
two lions iu true Sumctimi has die garb and head-gear of an 

early Babylonian divinity. To H. Frankibtt, svhosc researches on 
riicsc foreign relations admirably supplemented those of others, is 
due a tisebd tabulation of the p<imts ofcontiexioti between the two 
dvilizatiousj and he agreed that die Babylaiii;ui phase when the 
siniilariries svere at their height was the so-called Jamdat Nasr 
period, dated approximately to about the beginning of the Egyp¬ 
tian Dyu. I. Then it w'as that hieroglyphic writing ticst emerged in 
Egypt, diough tT3CC,able in Mesopotamia somewhat further back. 
The comparisons are unquesrionabie, and are such as seem uarural 
growths on Babylonian soil, but alien to the spirit and tradition of 
Egypt, whence indeed they disappeared after a few centuries. The 
great recessed tombs of bride (p. 4,06, Fig, 15 below) belonging to 
Dyns. 1 —III have their protot)^m Mesopitamia, and so have the 
cylinder seals whose arrival must be £xed to well before Dsm. 1. 
Tlic composite animals, winged gnBins and serpent-necked felines, 
are uoii-^yprian in character and almost opnEned to the palettes 
and kn)i<>handlc$, Tlieentwincd necks seen on the Na'micr palette 
.itid a few other objects are definitely Mcsojwtamlan in conception, 
though Egypriaii in execution, and so are the annthetiealiy ar¬ 
ranged groups like the girafies on another p.ilette and the Gebel 
cl-*Arak lions. 

How is this Mesopotamian influence to be explained historically ? 
Can it be vievved simply as the continnattoii of a pressure chat may 
have begun as early as Ajiiradaii times, only greatly accelerated and 
magnified; It is not intended to discuss here the very early con¬ 
nexions whidi £. Baumgartd, among other tnvesrigators;, finds 
beiw'ccii the Iranian pottery and those of the contemporary' Egyp¬ 
tian predynastk periods. But we do suggest that no tiling less than 
an infiltration into Egypt of Mesopotamian craftsmen can account 
for die intrciducrion. at the threshold of Dytu I, of the striking 
architccmral and artistic iimov'^atious above outlined. Indirect trade 
relations arc dearly insufiiciciit, while on die other hand actual 
invasion seems too mucli to assume. Let us frankly admit our 
ignorance in these matters, nor let us attempt to adjudicate between 
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those who advoeitc the luic of approach Irom the Red Sea ilirough 
the Wady HatnmSmat uiid the town of Coptos,' and those who 
fainciur die northerly route from Palcsmie,* But it seems pcnaissihlc 
to give it as OUT opinion that the proved Mesopotamian induence 
w'ouid iiave amply sufficed to set in motion that rapid progress 
svbich created for Egypt a higlily bdividuai ddlhation from the 
forms of wlikh she thcrealter never mdcly departed. 

Reviewing tiie predyttasttc period as a whole, we arc seriously 
liandicapped by our inability to determine liow long it lasted. It 
"was precisely that inability which prompted Petide to invent his 
systeai of Sequence Daring. None the less, both he and others have 
be«i unable to refrain from guesses on tlie subject. The maxmmm 
guess is perhaps daat of I’ctric himself,^ who placed the Fayyum 
remains at 9000 B.c., the Badanan aC747i» and Mencs at 4326—we 
have seated (pp, ris ff! ) 0 ur reasons for rejecting the last as impossible. 
The great excavator G, Rcisner^* ran. to the opposite extreme with 
the estimate of 1 ,000 years tor the predsTiasric period. The matter is 
imponant, since it raises the question as to die kind of life which 
was possible at the various stages. If heavy rains were still periodic 
over the desert neighbouring the Nile, tlicn die NeoUthtc period 
even as Lite as the fasians may have looked to the uplands rather 
than to tile Nile Valleys for whatever grain dmy svere able to pro- 
duce. Then again diere is the problem presented by the Valiev it~ 
self. How long did it i.ake to regulate the cdccts of the inundation 
so ^ 10 am vert a region of jimglc and swamps into a land of 
radiant cornfields? Of one dung w’e may be certain 1 we should be 
seriously deluded if we imagined the aspect of the Valley in the 
predynastic age to have at all resembled what Is to be seen there 
today, it was doubtless much more like die present Sudanese Upper 
Nile with its marshy tracts and thick undergrowth of papyrus in¬ 
fested with crocodiles, the baunt of wild crwturw of all kinds. As 
nictliods of drainage svcrc introduced, arable lands increased, and tlie 
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$wamps receded to near die desert edge. Also the fauna gradually 
migrated southwards, together with the papyrus and the lotus. We 
have not the tneans at our disposal to trace this development step 
h)’ step. 
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MANETHO'S FIRST TWO 
DYNASTIES. EPILOGUE 

T ME nictiiorablc years wliicli gave Egyptologists tbcir lirst 
glimpse of the prc<Iynastic perioJ aUt) brought tlicin fare to 
face tor the first time with the earliest dynasties. The pioneer 
is this field was £. Aiiieliiieau, a Coptic scholar witli no presfious 
cxperiaicc of excavatuig. Supported by tlmds from private sources 
he started operatkms at Abydos iu 18^5, W'orldng wmwards until 
he nracbed a low' spiu of the desert known as Unim cl-Ka'ab 
'Motlicr of Pots* after the jiummerable poislierds covering the sur- 
6ceJ In this remote spot, a full mile distant from the culdvatioii, be 
came upon a cluster of bnck pit-tombs wlskli subsequently proved 
to have belonged to the kings of Dyns. 1 and 0. According to his 
count iliey svcrc sixteen in nuniWr, and since, so for as he crnild 
see, die toyal names were all of the Horu>-nan,ie t\ pe (pp. 
while none of them corresponded to die names in Manetho ami the 
king-lists, he naturally concluded that his new khigs were those 
‘Follow'ers of Horns* whom the Turin Canon ofKhigs gives as the 
predecessors of Meiies and whom Maiiedio describes as Dernigfjds 
or Mau^. Closer study by competent philologists quickly dispelled 
diis error. Amebneau’s cxcavatioii was badly condnacd and badly 
piibltslied, and it was fortunate when in 1^99 Flinders Peine ol^ 
tained. a permit to investigate the site anew. The highly successful 
results his work were made accessible widi exemplary rapidity^ 
m several meniuirs published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. Tlie 
cemetery was found to have been sadly devastated long before 
Ameluicau added to the confusion; the burnt wooden linings of 
the tombs and the wide scattering of broken fragments were 
tracked down to Copts of the fifth or sixth century. In spite of 
these disadvantages Petrie was able, besides pbuning the tombs, to 
n?covcT a vast mullitude of important objects, including inscribed 
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Stone vessels, jar~scalings. cbnuy asiti tvory tablets, as well as several 
superbly earvctl stel^ic ot tniposing size. 

jVfeanwhile schobts ki Europe had got to work on the inscrip- 
mons found by Anieiincau. Grif&th in Ejiglaiid' and Scdic in Gct' 
ntam' were among the Hrst to recognize that they wxic here in the 
presence of remains of Manetho's DyTis. I and U, An epoch-making 
article by Sethc drew special anendon to the facts tliat in 

some cases the Horm^name of the king was accompanied by 
anotlrer introduced by the title *King of Upper am! Lower Egypt’ 
or by this followed by the Two-Ladies tide (above, p. 5i) ^d ’ 
that ir was these secondar)* names wltich conesponded to those in 
the i^omcsslde king-lists and in Manetlio. Naturally these secondary 
names lud undergone some deformation in course of time, but the 
divcrgeiiccs svere not diEicult CO account for. Thus the Usapbais 
whom Mauetho gives as the fifth king of Dyn. I was traced hade 
to a hieroglyphic group probably to be mad as Zeniti, w’hile 
Manctho’s sixth king Miebis had as its originaJ on unmistakably 
written Mcipibia. The scvcniiv one, Manetlio’s Seincmpsn, 
appeared os a priesdy figure holding a stick at Umni cl-Ka-ab 
and a sceptre in the Abydos kuig-list,^ w-hile the eighth and last 
king of the dynasty, usuig ICata os his Horus-name and occasionally 
also as his personal name, was only slightly, and quite comprcheit' 
slbly, disguised as Kebh hi the Abydos list and the Tiirm Canon. 
The historic sequence of these tour kings was luckily confirmed by 
two incised stone vases discovered many years later."* This opptir- 
tunity is taken to note that the transcription of hicroglj-phs belong¬ 
ing to rlie cathest period ts a matter Of great didicnlty, so that names 
arc apt to be rendered very difierently by difl’erent scholars, as will 
be apparent from tsvo Hornsniaincs of Dyn. L That bdongtng.ia 
the fbunh king read os Zet by Petrie dearly equates its bearer with 
the cobra-goddess, whose name probably sounded more like Edjo 
than like LFadji as advocated by some. On the other hand, il foe the 
fiftli king Pt'triL''s Den is here preferred to lieihc’s widely accepted 
Udimu nie.inbig 'the svater-pourer*, it is because this is highly 

* In iVnif. I'nmfo. kc p. 4i7. ^ ^L-IS xxxv. t IT. 

^ if!l4 

* C M Filth anJ I F, Qinbdllp Hn Cum, ifilJ, Fli. J«lt. i ; tOj. 
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$p<ciilAtivc and it sccincd better to rctou] thetr usual values for tbe 
two olplubcdc sigus wuh which the name is written. 

The problenu raised by fhc first four kings orDsTi. 1 , with 
Mcii^ at their head, are less easily solved and deinaiid a wider 
perspective chan has suHiced for the last four, ti is desirable, litere- 
fore, here to interpose sonic account of sonic excavations prior to 
Petrie s decisive dbcovenes at Abydos, In 1897 Petrie^s partner 
J. E- QuibelJ had been digging at El-Kab. an iinpoixani site on the 
cast bank some distance to the north of Edtu. Here the local 
goddess was the vulture Nckhbe who shared with the cobra Edjo 
ofButo in the Delta the honour of providing the L’haraoli w^ith Ills 
* Two-Ladies title. In view of the great antii^uity of that title impor¬ 
tant finds might Im'c been expected, but Quibelfs results were 
disappointing. All the more exciting, therefore, was the success 
awaiting him in die foliowuig year at Kdm cl-Ahmar almost 
opposice across the river. This was kno^vn to be the ancient Nekhen 
mentioned in certain Old Kingdom ufhcul titles, and die Greek 
Hicraeonpolis on account of the falam-god Horus who was the 
principal deity worshipped tlicre. Tlic great prize was the famous 
slate palette of Na^rmer mentioned several times in onr last cliapter 
and here depicted in Pis. XXI. XXU. It needed but little acumen to 
recognize in this object an indisputahle link becwccn the kte predy- 
rustic and the earliest d^masde periods; material, design, and subjects 
depicted obsnously pointed to it os the latest example of the scries 
of palettes now familiar to the reader, and on the otlrcr hand the 
Horur-nonie Na^rmcr was sixni to nuke its appearance at Untm 
el-Ka' 3 b. Bur K'fore going into further details about Nafrjncr— 
the reading oi the name is not quite certain^—there must be some 
discussion of a still earlier king to whom, for bek of any phonetic 
equivalent, we must refer as tlic Scorpion king. Apart fiotn in¬ 
explicable mentions oti a vessel from Tuna,* on a slip of ivory from 
Umm cl-l^^ab,-* and possibly on the pakttc reproduced above in 
PL XIX, the only remains ol liim arc votive offerings found in the 
temple of Hicraeonpolis. The most impressive is a laige broken 
unace-hcad of hard limestone carrying scenes in high relief. 
The main scene is ccremoiriah as on most similar memorials of 

• .<IW. Scir. di*. 217 ff., S47. ^ Junket. TrmsA, p. 7. * RT ii, H. 3. 


PLATE XXI 



THE PALETTE OF N'AUMER. trctif 
SLttc, frPHi HififatOnjuJii, &yti- L Cano Muicuiii 




PLATB XX[I 



THE I'ALETTE OF N'AHMEJl. rm# 
S«T <41 FUff XXI 
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Dyn. I, and has as central figure the king ‘wielding a hoc in botli 
liandsT lie wears a tunic fastened over his left shoulder and the bull's 
rail, a common acniboic ol royalty, attached above the girdle; on 
Ills licad is 4 > crown of Upper Egy'pt Of greater historical 
importance ate the teprcsetitations in the upper register. Here is 
seen a procession of military standards surmounted by the emblems 
of virions nomes or pros'inccs, among them the belemnite of Min 
and the aiiinial of Seth; tied to each standard by a rope passing 
round its ucck is a lapwing ^ dead or as good as dead (Rg. 12); 



facing in the opposite directiou was aiiathcr procession of standards 
having bows ( similarly attached, but onh' one complete standard 
is preservcA The general meaniiig is clear: the Scorpion king 
claimed victories over the Nine Bows. i.e. tlie various peoples in 
and on die borders of Egypt, and abo over a later otien mentioned 
part of the Egyptian population known as thcErkheye or ‘Lapwing-* 
folk’ and held by many Egyptologists to liave been die subjugated 
inhabitants of the Delta. It is significant, however, that in spite of 
the widespread victo ries of which the Scorpion boasts he makes no 
pretence of having been the king of a united Egypt. That honour 
was reserved for Natrmcr, who on otic side oi his palette wears the 
w'hitc crown ^ of Upper Egypt, while on the odicr, as wcU as on 
a macedicad of almost etjual iniponaiice, he has assumed the red 
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crown of Lower Eg^'pe apparently' die first Egyptian monarch 

to do 50. it is precisely this faa which Justifies the belief that 
'Narrmcr v,iis none other ch;vn Mcnes Idmself. It is needless to 
comment at great length on scenes whicli to a large etttent explain 
themscives, but two teaturcs of the palette arc too interesting to be 
passed over in silence. To the right of the figure of Na^nner w'iih 
arm npnilsed to brain the enemy whnns he holds by the tor clock 
is an enigmatic group of emblems combined into a single whole. 
It is clc.ir that as yet the teamed men of die country had not 
developed the power of wiitixig complete sentences: die most drey 
could do Was to exhibit a complex of pictures whlcb the spectator 
would then translate into words. Thar the falcon of Homs repre¬ 
sents NaTiner is tndcitr, and the rope amched to the head of a 
bearded enemy and held in the fideon’s hand needs no cotiimentan'. 
Tlic bolitcrlike object from which the prisoner’s head protrudes b 
obviously his native country, and it is now held tliat the six papyrus 
plants growing out of it represent Lower Egypt, of which the 
papyrus was the symbol. Tlius the entire complex wmdd mean 
The falcon-god Hnnis (i.c, Natmicr) leads captive the inhabitants 
‘ of the papyrus-country'. It is perhaps not Ikitastic to interpret the 
device occupying tlie middle of the as symbtiliziiig die union 

of the cw'o halves of Egy'pt; che two long-ne^ed telincs appear to 
be restrained from fighting by a bearded man on each side. Up 
above, Natrmer, as lUtig of Ltiwer Egypt, is seen inspecting the 
results of his s'k'tory; in front of him are die standards of his con¬ 
federates and dicrc Lt .t ship which appears to fiave brouglit Slim to 
the place where Iris decapitated enemies arc still lying.' Thus this 
splendidly devised and executed votive poJcitc may reasonably be 
imderstood as coiiiincmorariug the very events upon wbich rested 
the fame ofMcnes as founder of the Pharaonic nionatchy. 

Nevertheless the identity ot Mentis remains die subject of scho- 
Jariy coutroversy, and it will not be superHunus to review the 
reasons that have been advanced. Among thejar-scaJmgs discovered 
at Unun cI-1^ ib dierc was one in which die signs mjji without 
preceding dde were found ininiediately adjacent to die Horus- 
naitic Natfnicrt, and this was taken as a proof diat Na^rmcr and 
‘ Petne, l!9|4*r Tamhs. ii. Pl.1j.9j. See bert Fig t j. 
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Mcqcs were i(lctitical» and similar reasoning appeared to C4ua[c die 
Horu$ Djer and tbc Hoitis Edjo (Petrie’s Zet, the Serpent King) 
with the kings given as Iti and Im in the Abydos list, Utdbrctinatcly, 
as bodi Griffith and Sethe pointed out, a like argnment would 





Ftc. ij. iCJling ofMwni* frewitedj, 



Fie, 14. TaSla with the nmiie dF MSnet (tenoted). 


fii muh ns with two distinct names for die Homs ^Alia. iiciibcr of 
them foiuid in die king-lists, and diere arc odicr objections of the 
same kind. Consequendy this critcnoii is worditess. though of 
course its tejcction docs not prove Natrmcr not to have been 
Mcn^. Of far greater interest Is the ivory tablet here rcpn>diiccd 
in Fig. 14.* Tbis was Ibund by Dc Morgan in 1897 in a huge 

* PM V. I iS. Kfece teen wuh ihe Lm- fntind jraginena. Am. Sen\ xxxui, Fit. 1 , s. 
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tomb at Nakada, the scene of Flinders l*emc^s earlier 
prehistoric discoveries. Concerning die nature of this object there 
is no dispute; it is a label intended to indicate die date and the 
contents of some vessel or receptacle to which it was to be tied. 
In the top row to right of the centre is the Horus-namc of King 



FrCr, jj. Rrccii-pandllin^ iii the great tomb of 


<A]jia (The Fighter ) occurring also on jar-scalings from the tomb 
and in vanuus other places; behind the xrekh (p. 51) is the ship 
in svhich die king was doubtless supposed to have been faring; in 
front is seen a group of hieroglyphs enclosed in a sort of booth or 
pas'] I ion, and it is upon this group that the divergent opinions of 
scholars have been concentrated. There can he no question, that the 
vulture and cobra over nvo basket-like signs constitute the Two- 
Ladies title whicli, as has been seen, was often used to introduce file 
personal names of Oyn. 1 kings, and it was unreasonable to deny, 
as several scholars have done, that the hieroglyph bcncarh is the 
draughtsboard ca rending iiirt or that it gives die personal uoi nc 
of Mcnes. L. Burchardr was tlu: first to recogntze the latter obvious 
fact, but he unfomi I lately jumped to the conclusion that ^Alia and 
Menes w'cre identical, a view accepted also by Sedic, and it was 
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cou«;(}uctidy assumed that the NaHda tomb was tlwt of 
himself. To this ititcrpittadon there ore two serious objectioiis: iti 
the first place it ignores the boorhlike structure within wdiich the 
name of Mctics is written, and in die second place it overlooks the 
fict that the hieroglyphs of the Two-Ladies ride here fiicc towards 
the right, wlictcas it was elsewhere the universal rule to make the. 
signs of the Honis-namc and the king's personal name face one 
anutlicr. Add to these objections the consideration that this top 
register ought to conuncmoTaic some outstanding event by whidi 
the year of die tablet's fabrication could be remembered, and it 
must be concluded that <Aha is here depiaed as visiting some 
place cotutccicd with Meries. Grdscloll,’ to w'hom, following a 
suggestion by Newberry, belonged the credit ot having insisted 
upon these points, ingeniously <)uotcd a passage in die Pyraitud 
Texts where the king is described as erecting the temporary sttiic^ 
nires needed fiir a royal funeral, and this may possibly have been 
the actual ceremony depicted on the tablet. Flere, then, although 
dicre is no proof diat Natnner was Mcncs, we at least obtain the 
assurance that M^cs was not *Aha, but must "have been his 
predecessor. The choice certainly lies between Na'nncr and *Aha. 
whose HorusHtames sliare die pcculiant)' of showing the hdciin in 
a crouching form and usually as resting on a curved boot-like base, 
whereas the btet kings ofDyn. 1 depict the falcon as upright and 
having a straight line ai the top of ihe scret/i, A further ground 
for r^eciing the identity of *Aha and Mciics is that, if ihcy were 
idciiticaL we sliould Itave expected to find ^Aha nietitioncd at 
Hieraconpolis. w'hcrcas no trace of Itim Im been found there. We 
can here only allude in passing to a mysterious king Ka whose 
HorusHtiamc occurs at Uium cl-Ka* 3 b and a few other places, and 
is writTCii in the archaic way just noted; no one has put ftirwatd his 
name as a candidate in ilic issue here discussed, and we may safely 
disregard any such possibility. 

The unanimity witli which all later authorities proclaim Mcncs 
to have been the first ot the Fliaraolis receives virtual coufirmatfon ■ 
fiom the famous "Palermo Stone* (above, pp. 6z—64), The top row 
of the rerto gives only the rather fantastically written names of a 

■ Ann. Sm'. jdiv. ITiJ ff 
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numbcc of kings conccnung whom the 3nnali< c had no further 
infocmadon to o&r. It cannot be doubted that the second row 
began with Mencs, though the pomon mendoning him is lost; the 
analogy of the two other kings of EJyn, I recorded in the large 
Cairo fragment makes it wcli'-nigh certain that both hi$ Horus- 
namc and his personal name would have been found there, 
presumably accompanied also by tlic name of his mother. The year- 
spaces below the heading doubtless attributed to each year of hb 
rdgn what was considered to be its outstanding event, tliough for 
this tlic chrotiiclei of so remote an age may possibly have had to 
draw upon his imagination. It would have been intcresdng to know 
whether the unification of the Two Lands was explicitly mentioned; 
that was ar all events the momentous adiicvcmcnt which in the 
*eyc 5 of the figyptians marked die beginning of human history. 
A remembrance of it is found ill the words 'Union of Upper and 
Lower Egypt; circumambulation of the wall(sy by which alike on 
the Palermo Stone and elsewhere the first year of each king was 
characterized; tins evidently reierred to the ceremony wliich legiti¬ 
mized him 35 descended from the fouiidvr of his line. The walls 
' here alluded to will have been those of Memphis, the foimdatioii 
of which is ascribed to Mcnes by Herodotus (ii. 99) and with some 
confusion by Diodorus (i. 50): aho die Rosetta Stone, referring to 
Memphis, speaks of the ceremonies customarily performed there 
by the king on assuming his high office. Tims the removal of the 
royal residence fiom itniicwhcric in the south to this admirably 
‘ situated position at the apex of the Delta must be viewed os a direct 
consequence of the establishment of die double kingdom. The odicr 
important acts attributed to Mcncs by Herodotus luve been dis¬ 
cussed by Sethc widi great ingenuity” they arc the creation of a 
great embankmem wliich should pmrecr Memphis from being 
overwhclnicd by the Nilc-flood and tile building of the temple of 
Ptali to the south of die fortified svajh; coiifirmarion of the latter 
event is implied by a pk'tte of Dyn. XIX mentioning the Ptoh 
ofMencs.* Other facts coiinccting Mencs with Memphis cannot be 
ennmerated here. 

The importance of that great city in Dmi . I has been strongly 

‘ ZAS x«. (f. 
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uudcrtincd by the excavations conducted at rhccd^e of the wesfcm 
desert some i milci ferthcr nortli. The long row of brick mastabas 
uncarched by W. B. Emery since 1935 those found at 

Abydos by Petrie through their greater complexity, and arc c)u an 
average nearly twice as large. I'hcir structure as disclosed in the 
plans, as well as the inscribed objects found in them, proclaims 
them all to belong to D\-n. 1 , the oldest dating from the reign oi 
^Aha, A rapid development is visible, but leaves the main tcaiurcs 
unaltered, A great brick roCTaugleshowing the characteristic palace- 
facade panclthig (fig, t5) on the outer side encloses a nuntber ot 
oblong tnagarines symmetrically disposed around a tsvice as large 
scpuldiral chamber svhich tends to go deeper m course ot time, 
and to be reached by a descending stairway starring at or near the 
enclosure w-all; ni the earliest examples iltcrc is no connexion 
whatever be ween the coinpartnicnts. so that theii contents must 
have been stored tlicrc hclbrc the supers true m re was added; in the 
end die compartments disapj.>ear and arc replaced by a scpuldiral 
chamber of increased size.* There ate w'oodco floors and roofs, and 
there is some use of stone- Sometimes the walls exliibit painted geo¬ 
metrical pariems- 

For the historian the point to be emphasised is the homogeneity 
of the remains in both parts of the country. Architecturally there 
arc indeed certain diftcrciiocs between north and south, the greatest 
perhaps being the absence of die palacoEi^de panelling at Abydos, 
thutigh it is present in the great Nakada tomb; in both areas there 
is much variation between tomb and tomb. In all other archaeo¬ 
logical respects the similarity amounts almost to identity, and this 
applies alike to furniture, stone vessels, tools, and the tablets or 
labels used tor dating; in the jar-scaluigs the similarity is particularly 
apparvnt, the same patterns and the same hieroglyphic cotnbuia- 
tions recurring at both Memphis and Ahyrlos, No moic timvindiig 
tesrimouy to the unity ot the land could be desired. There is esd- 
dence too of identical customs diat tend tt> corroborate the con¬ 
nexion vritli Mesopotamian culture stressed in the last diapter. 
Many of the great tomlas are sunotmded by long lines of smalt 
burial chambers adjoining one another, and the contents of these 

* For pUm see Em^Ty^ C*?rJf (p, u pp. it. i, 24 jii, PL 1 . 
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the imniobtiao of scn.'an£& or other Lvi&g crcamrcs to accom¬ 
pany their lord in the hereafter. In one ot Emery’s tombs at north 
Sai^ara attributed on slender grounds to a ijueen Menieit many 
adult skeletons were found in the same eontraaeJ positions all 
being in die same direction; die words of their discoverer arc 'well 
w orth quoting 

No trace ol violence ivaj noted on the anatotnical letnains, and the 
position of the skeletons in no case suggested any movement after burial. 
It would therefore appear probable Hiat when these people were buried 
they were already dead and dicre is no evidence of their having been 
buried alive. The absence of any marks of violence suggests thar they 
were killed by poison prior to buriaL 

Emery goes cti to say that some of die ol^ccts found in dicse 
intact tombs suggest defiiiite peofessions, and he instances the 
presence of model boats in one case and in anodicr that of a copper 
chisel contained in ati alabaster vase. At Abydqs the corresponding 
subsidiary graves coiimin rough stelae giving personal names some¬ 
times accompanied by hieroglyphs indicating sex, condition, or the 
like; many of the occupants were women, some of them caprives 
of war; several dsvarfs occur and also a few dogs; a title often found 
on cylinder seals seems to show that some of die buried were above 
the rank ot nieniab, and in one case^ for which there is a still more 
remarkable counterparr among Emery’s fiiids^ — both date ftotii 
the rdgn of King Kata— an imposing stela hears titles dearly be¬ 
longing to a pcrMJtiagc of much distinctioii. 

In view of such information about people who at best were 
subordinates it is tanmlmng that certain knowledge concemitig 
those ill whose honour their lives were sacrificed is denied us in 
every case. Tlicrc is not one of die central sepulchral chambers in 
the great niastabas but is bereft of its original occupant, leaving us 
only sviih jar-sealings, scratchiugs on jars, and die like as basis for 
our conjectures. Of profound interest as Emery's revelations have 
been, they have also proved most unsettling. The discoveries at 
Abydos had convinced scholars that they were there in possession 
of the actual burbl-places of the carhest Pharaohs, and auifimu- 
tion seemed forthcoming ftom Mauetho’s statement that Dyns. I 
<>p. CK. ii- ia;. * Petrie, Royjf Ti’inin, s. Pi ja. > Enirry, op, dt ii), PI. iy. 
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Anti !I were of Thmire origin, for tiic Eg)'priiti rowii of Tjene was 
in the near ncighbouiiiood of Abydos. But now the greater size 
aiid magnificence of the Memphite tombs raised the suspicion that 
these were die true royal tombs ol the period, and die tiiottcr ssras 
still further cennplicated by the csdsccncc of other not less impor¬ 
tant isolated niostabos of the same period at Tarkhan, some miles 
ro the soiidi of Lisht, at Giza, and farther north at Abu Roash. 
Could these really only be the tombs of fine noblemen outdoing 
in splendour the sovereigns of wlioin they were the vassals? Such 
was the inevitable first impression given by an mimcnse *p:^cc- 
fa^adc mastaba' at north SaUcara with which the series of dis¬ 
coveries opened. Tliis was attributed by Emery to a provincial 
admmistraror named Heniaka on tlie strength of many jar-scalingS 
dicre found. But the Horus Den, the fifth king of Dyn, I, was also 
prominent upon rhe jar-^seahiigs, which mention too a seal-bearer 
of die King of Lower Egypt’ with a name oompotinded w-ich that 
of the goddess Ncith. Now Hemaka is again found in conjunction 
with King Den at Abydos; of his importance there is no sltadow* 
of a doubt, but it may here be said once and for all that jar-rsealings 
are welJ-nlgh useless as evidence for the osvncrsliip of a tomb, 
though if ilicy give, as they often do, the name of a king they arc 
good evidence tor the date. By "way of illustration we may recall the 
tomb at Nakdda where the tablet of Mcncs was found (pp. 405 ft); 
tiiri tomb is only a trifle smaller than that ascribed to Hemaka, but 
three tunes larger than the largest of the supposed royal tombs at 
Abydos. The tomb at Abydos which Eetric doubringly amibuted 
to King ^Aha is on insignificant single chamber which can hardly 
have been his. At Nakada sealings of the Horns ^Aha are numerous, 
the s^Tclih sometimes sanding alone, but sometimes accompanied 
by the hieroglyphs for hi and sometimes by three idctittcal birds; 
since these birds occur alone on several stone jars it lias bocti sug¬ 
gested that they gave the name of the noble who owned the tomb. 
But there axe two more plausible candidates for die ownership, 
fiTsrlv ^Aha himself and secondly a queen Nett Hetepu. The name 
of the queen is svriiteti in a most interesting n.'ay, die element 
Hetepu enclosed in a itTeWi surnioutncd by the crossed arrows 
which were the archaic wmv of writing the name of Neitli, die 
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^dtk-ssof the Lower Egyptian cixy ot'Sais (Fig, i6). Tlic amJogy 
with tJic Pliaraonic Honas title is complete, and when w‘c tlnd both 
at Abydoj and at Sal^ara the name ot anoEiier cjuccii or princess 
Memcit, as well as the elenicnt at Abydos in the names of 
some of the sacrificed slave-women, it is a plausibfe conjecture that 
. diplomatic marriages svrre arranged Isc- 
tween royal bdics from Sais and the 
conquering king from Upper Egypt: and 
doubtless die queen-to-be was acconi' 
pauied by other womai as concubines. It 
is, accordingly, by no means improbable 
that the Nay da tomb was that of ^Aha’s 
spouse, though why she should have been 
buried in this remote spot is hicxpUrablc. 
The supposition that die tomb was tliat 
of''Aha himself, as was at fust imagined when ^Aba was thought 
to be hflciies, has been rendered most unlikely by Emery's dis- 
coverv' at Sakkara of a vast niastaba in vvhicli the sealbigs almost 
all showed the name of the Horns ^AJja either alone or accom- 
patded by the above-mentioned sigiiii lor ht or else by hieroglyphs 
appearing to read son ot Isis , diougli it would be surprising if the 
consort ot the god Osiris were really named at so early a date. 
Tims dierc seems considerable likclihiiod diac the SakUri tomb is 
really that of 'Alia, The facts concerning the three tombs which 
have been claimed as his bnml-placc have been discussed at length 
merely to serve as an example of the difficulties with which, their 
excavators have coiilronted us. Emery's highly successful digs liavc 
brought to bght no less than fbuttceii great paJace-ta^adc mastabM 
exten^d in a line alot^ the edge of the cscarpmait, and in all of 
themjar-icalmgs ol the Dyn. L kings have disclosed the approxima¬ 
tive dates: apart trom Na^nncT only Scmcmpscs is missing, and the 
large Cairo fragment of the Fatcmio Stone shosvs that he reigned 
no mote dian nine yean. Emery is convinced that he has dis¬ 
covered the actual tombs of the otJier six kings ofthc dynasty from 
*Alia onwards, and since we has'e reason to believe that Meiies 
^yed from the south to make Memphis Iiis capital his hypotlicsis 
is highly probable. But Djer is mentioned in two rombs and Den 
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ui four or even five, while the loiub known as Giaa V' Im 
almost as good a claim as Sakk^a No. 350+ have belonged to 
Edjd the Serpent Ring. Two of the tombs arc perhaps rightly 
thought to have been those of queens, and it is possible after all that 
[lie tomb asetibod to HcimJu may have really been hh, aud tiic 
same possibility’ arises with regard to a niagnate named Sabu under 
^Aiidjyeb% though not to the prince Merka under KataJ In none 
of the fourteen tombs b there absolute ccttaiticy. Also there are still 
scholars w ho maintain tliat Abydos was the authentic royal ceme¬ 
tery, and they can point as proofs to tlic magnificeni stone stelae 
which stood in front of the great burial chambers and among 
w’hich that of the Serpent King in the Louvre is the finest. The 
Egyptians of much later date may tlieitisclves have believed that 
their e kings were here buried, for they placed in the Abydene 

tomb of Djer a huge sarcophagus representing the gi>d Osiris, the 
prototype of all dcil Pharaohs.* Emcry^ helicf, for which there is 
much to be said, is that the tombs at Aby'dos arc cenotaphs due to 
the theory’ tliat tlie Pharaoh ought ui possess separate tombs as 
King of Upper and King of Lower Egypt rcspccttvcly. That an 
Egyptian king could erect for Ihinsdf tivo huge pyramids, and 
those even in the same neighbourhood, was seen in the ease ot 
^uofrij (p, 78), and for written testimony to the CJtistencc oI 
cenotaphs the rc.ider may be reminded ot what is stated about 
Queen Tetisheti on p. 173. Amuiig die sceptics who doubt Emery s 
contcntioji H. Kccs is the most eminent, and in a review* he has 
gone some distance towards dciuolishmg as evidence in its favour 
the criterion of size, and shows diat no argument can bedrawm fioni 
the presence or absence of subsidiary’ graves of sacriheed sub- 
orduutes; also he lays stress on the existence on other sites of 
tombs identical svitli those at Sakkara in smicture and concents. 
At one moment die astonish ing disco very on ledges around the 
Sakkara to nibs of bulb* heads modelled in clay, but fitted with 
actual bulls' horns, might conceivably have been guessed to indi¬ 
cate royal combs, but of die thiee examples thus far laid bare tw'o 
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appear to liavc belonged to qumu, while there Is no evidenre that 
the third belonged lo a king. We cannot leave die topic of Enicr)’'s 
great finds withont referring to the exquisite beauty of many of 
tlic objects found; the crafbmajishi p and amsde design of the stone 
vessels excel everything that was achieved hter. An extraordinary 
and unexplained fact about all the tombs both at SaWdra and at 
Abydos is tliar in ever)' case they had been wiifiiQy dotroyed by 
fire, whereas the same is not true of die tombs of Dyn, 11. 

The cs’cnts chosen as means of dating both on the tablets or 
labels and on the Palermo Stone arc mostly of a religious charactet. 
Every second year saw the occurtcnce of a ‘Following of the Homs’ 
vvliich, w'hcthcr as an actual Royal Progress by river or as a merelv 
reimnisccnt ceremony, certaiiily recalled diosc historic voyages in 
wliidi the king proceeded nordiwards to bring about the ui^ca- 
don of the Two Lands, as depicted on the palette of Nafrnier; there 
tlic king is shown already wearing the crown of Lower Egypt, 

( while the militarj' standards which accompany him are the equiva¬ 
lents of the gods of the various nomes atli^ with him ; a later 
misinierprctarion of these Followers of Homs' was mentioned 
above, p, 4^' AnotlitT totally unexpected kind of event which was 
evidendy regarded by the earliest Pharaohs as of sirfficicnt impor¬ 
tance to serve as name of a year was the faihioning of some great 
cult-image; this was cjcprcsscd by such terms as ‘Birth of Anubis*, 
Birdi of Min , die word for birth’ being die consequence of the 
behrf that the statues became really dive alter the ceremony' of 
‘Opening die Mouth’ had been pcrfbmicd over them. The iiuiigu- 
tation or visittug of certain buildings seems to have loomed equally 
large in die eyes of those responsible for fitiding names for the 
years. It is only rarely that warlike achicvTinents arc mentioned, 
Under Kirig Djer the large Cairo fragment of the Palermo Stone 
mentioned a Smiting of Setje , a geographic expression which we 
must render approximatively as Asia , and under a later monarch 
we read of a Smiting of the luncyii’’,anequally vague designation of 
ihc peoples Uiimg to the north-east of the 1^1 ta. An exceptionally 
fine tablet formerly in the MacGregor collection.' represcrits King 
Den in the act of massacring an Asiatic who is shown as inhabiting 

‘ Fill, rtm j, j, J Z/lSmv. 
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iKc isndj- desert prcsiuuably of Sinai; the accompanying hieroglyphs 
present no difTicultics of interpretation, reading clearly ‘First time 
of smidng the Easterners’, Perhaps even more interesting dian tins 
reference towliaimay have been no more thaJi a border incident is 
this evidence of the rapid development of hieroglyphic expression. 
Before the end of Dyn. I it will have become possible to convey' 
the gist of whole sentences by seq_ueiices of separate signs, a signal 
advance upon the stage represented by the palette ot Natrmcr. 

Manctho’s Second Dy nasty of nine kings trom Thinis pre¬ 
sents even more intractable problems than its predecessor. Four of 
the Mancthonian names arc recognizable, despite grave distonion,^ 
in the Ramesside king-lists, though it needed a dcmonsctation ot 
great acumen to show how Manctho’s Tlas originated in a king 
Weneg known only trom fragniciics of bowls stored in the under¬ 
ground galleries of the Step Pyranud. The king-lists enumerate 
eleven kings in place of Manetho’s nine, but of these only four find 
couhrmadon in the motiuments. Tlie order of the first tive kings 
is established with certainty, but the existing remains ignore Boc- 
thos and Kaiechos and oder us in their stead a Hotepsekhemm and 
a Nebre*. The former name h interesting, for it signifies ‘The Two ^ 
Powers are pacified’ and we shall soon find csadencc that this 
expression implies recovery from a precedent condition of turmoil» 
or anarchy; the reason for the transition from Dyn,! to Dym. 11 can 
thus be divined. Though Bocthos is unknown to the comeinpotary' 
hieroglyphs, the lonn Bcdjau m which the king^lists introduce tr 
to us is found on an Old Kingdom writing-board in front of five 
wcIl-Joiown kings of Djtis. IV and V.* With the third king of 
Dyn. II we reach a sequence of direr kings, namely Btnodiris, Tlas, 
and Sethenes, wlicte the monuments, the king-lists, and Manedio 
arc in agreement, for Biiiodiris is evidently the extended equivalent 
of the hieroglyphic name which to the eye appears to read Nuij- 
eren, though scholars Iiave argued in favour of the transcriptions 
Ninu^er or Nctcrinm; concerning Tlas we have already spoken, 
and Sethenrt is undciubtcdly the Send to whom we shall return 
later, a most otrious name since it means ‘the Afraid . Chapter and 
verse for these first five members of Dyn, fl will be found below 

* ZAS adviit. Ttj, 
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on pp. ft may here, however, be added that Ninuger pre¬ 

sides over the foiiidi line of the Palermo Storie in such a wav as Co 
show that be reigned not much less titan thim- years. 

the one exoepnon ot Nebba the icniaimng six names in the 
king-lists arc a mystery, since not a tr<icc ot their beaters has been 
found elsewhere. Nefcrkaref, Manctho's Ncphcrcherus, may in¬ 
deed be fictitious, since the reference to the siin-god b its 
lemiinatioii seems to pomt iq beer times, and there were in lact 
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inoiiiirchs so called lq Oytti. Vl^ VllI^, -tnd XXL Nor need there be 
any pcrplcxit^^ .ibour «Aka which appears to be the correct rcaduig 
in the Turin Canon, on bob ted ocrmrcnce possibly the result of 
cor^prion ot some kind. Oji the other hand Nefcrkascfccr* Hu- 
iljcfa^ ai]d Beby of the Ramesside rradirion cannot be dismissed 
ijmtc so easily, the more so since the Canon attributes to dicm 
reigns orsubstantLal length. It can only be supposed char they were 
Teal occupants of the throne whose claims to recognition were 
deemed^ by Manetho and bis ibremnners lo be superior to those 
tvf certain Pharaoiis frtnn the south completely ityioied by them* 
To those Pfinraohs, tour at most and possibly only twt>» we now 
turn. At Urn in Sb Petrie excavated at opposi te cads of the 
^pmtodynastk cemetery' a sinaij tomb belonging to a king Peribsen 
and an exccptioDaliy elongated one belonging to a king KJia^- 
ickbenmi. The scfrfcA oi the former monarcli showed the cxiratyrdi* 
nary tbaturc of being surmounted by the Seth-animal %/ instead of 
the usual falcon ^ of Horus, while the sefcklt tjf Kba^£ekhemui 
exhibited the Seth-animal and the Honis-takoii face to face, eojch 
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wearing the double crown of Upjwr ajitl Lower Egypt (Ftg. ty), 
Explonatiom w'bida have already been given, ai well as die analogy 
of Queen Neil Hetepu commenced upon p. 411. leave no doubt 
as CO die nicamni; of this procedure, and this is bome out by the 
name Kliatsckbemui itself and by the addinou Nebuiliotpimcl ‘ 
which follows as pan of the name. In translatian the entire com- 
binaaoii runs Tin; Two Powers arc arisen, the Tw'o Lords arc at 
peace in him’. In other W'ords, King Khatsekheraui now embodies 
in himscli'thc tw'O gods betwcai whom hosdlity had arisen through , 
Peribsen’s repudiation of his tradidonal ancestor in £ivoui of that 
deit}'*s arch-enemy. Clearly grear disturbanixs lie at the back of 
these revolutionary moves, bur it b impossihle to diagnose iheir 
nature. In die distant past Horus had been particularly associated 
with the Delta, while the cult of Seth was localized near Na^ada 
(Ombos) in Upper £gypc. Yet it seems impossible to interpret ihe 
tacts as a struggle between the Two Lauds in which l^cribscn Iiad 
to content himself with being die ruler of Upper Eg)'pt. Had there 
been sudi :t contest between north and sotith would not Peribsen 
have asserted his prcteiiskm co be the embodiment of Homs all die' 
more vigorously? A furtlier compltcatiaiiis that on cctxatn scaliiigs ' 
of Penial the Sctbdlke ammal is given die name Ashland diis is 
known to liavc belonged to the Libyan coimtctpartot the Ombite. 

It was hinted above that this duster of kings might involve only 
two instead of four and w'c must now follow up that possibility. 
In the tomb of Pcribscii there w'cre found jar-sealings of a Horus 
^ckhemycb, and it was at hisi supposed diat Sekbcmycb was die * 
Homs-iiamc of Peribsen himself, though such a supposition was 
contradicted by die presence of Seth on the serekh in most ot (lie 
scalings, as well as on the twi> fine granite siebe which had stood in 
front of die lomb-chanibcr. A subsequent dig a lirdc distance away 
brought to light a king ^ekhcmycb Peroima^c who now was 
understood to be a predecessor of Peribsen; later the same full name 
was found on fragments from die Pyramid, Tlicrc is much * 
likelihood in GrdselofT's guess^ that &kbcmycb Pctenmaic was 
merely the name ofPeribsen before he abaiidoiied his allegiance to 

’ Or Shj, see Honii»rdt, p. 74? jbo fBA *iv azo Hi 
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Horus ill order to bct’oiiic tlic fcivcuc worshipper of Scih. More 
difficult is the question of the Homs Khifsekhem whose monu- 
'mcnis ore confined to Hjetacoiipolis. They comist of a broken 
stela, tw'o great stone bowls, and two seared statues of limescoiie 
and slate respectively; the sktc statue is the more complete, but 
half the lace is broken away, whence the features are better seen 
on that ot litticscotie now in Oxford; the pose, the sty'Ic, and the 
workmanship are such as w'ould liave been impossible at the begiu" 
tiing of Dyn. U and go iar towards corroborating the posidon of 
tliis king towards its conclusion. The bases of both statues arc 
decorated with roughly engraved figures of slain enemies hi every' 
conceivable attitude of rooneiit, and the'tr number is given as 
I 47,20f>, The sDela reveals who these enemies were, for a bearded 
head carrying a leather is attached to the same bolsiedikc oval as 
is seen oil the palette ol Na^rtner, clearly' indi caring Libyan locs- 
The design scraidied on the bowls shows ffic vulture-goddess 
Nckhbc of El-Kab preseiitiug to KJiarickhem the symbol for the 
uniiication of the Two Lands, while her iundcr claw rests upon a 
'circular cartouche cndosbig die signs for Besh; this Besh is more 
likely to be Khafsekbem’s personal name than the name of a con¬ 
quered country- or chieftain. The tight side of the design is occupied 
by the hieroglyph for year’ accompanied by the worffi of fighting 
and siiumig the northerners'. On all these objects the white crowm 
of Upper Lgype ri worn. Btit to rciuni to our problem: wliar was 
the relation of Kliafsddiem of Hicraconpolis to Beribsen cm the one 
liand and to Khatfckhcinui on the other? The hyqjotliesis at present 
, most in favour is tliat Khafsekhetu was the immediate successor of 
l*eriblen, whose name docs not ocair at Hiemefinpohs. and tliat he 
won back the Delta and was followed by Kliafscklicmui. But 
n kitter king, ii preceded by a worshipper of Hums, have 
recalled in his name the former dissension between Homs and 
Seth? The possibihty that the Horus Khatkkhem and die Horui- 
Setli Khafsekhemui were one and the same person cannot be ruled 
out. a conjecture assuming that he had preferred the htier 
, form of hii name while the conffict with Peribkn ss-as still fo«h in 
his ruintL but It IS a senom objeciiou that Klia^&ddtcmui Im monu¬ 
ments ol hu own at Hieraconpolis distinct from ffiosc of Kha^- 
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ickhcrti, die priiicipil oiic being die great pink gfanitc jamb ot a 
gateway* bearing on die back die scene of an episode in some 
important tbiindudon ocrcnioiiy. An objection to regarding Kha^- 
^khein as a separate king mtervening bcrivecn Kba^^khciinii and 
Djoscr, the founder of Dyii. Ill, is diat a sealing found m Kba'- 
scldicniui’s tomb at Abydos'names a queen l^penmafe as *modicr 
of the king’s diildrcn’ and diat this same HepcnralTe is turned as 
‘niotlicr of the King of Upper and Lower fgj’pt on a scabng in 
die great tomb of Bet KbalJiif near Abydos where Djoser s promi¬ 
nence even prompted the guess that he might be die owner,^ Ic 
has been con sequent! v supposed* that Klia^sekhemui and Hepen- 
maTe w^ere the actual parents of Djoier; die conjecture is tempdug, 
but if correct one is left wondering why there should have been a 
change of dynast)' at this point. Before leaving the subject of 
Klia*£cklicmui it most be mendoned that the making of a copper 
statue of Ids is recorded in the fifth line of the Palermo Sionc;* also 
that a breccia fragmciit with Ins name was discovered at By bios 
As has here more than once been pointed out, little importance 
can he attached to small objects found in distant parts, but there is 
some solid evidence of dealings, fiietiJIy or otherwise, betsveen 
these later kings ofl>yii-11 and the north. Not only do there exist 
scalings giving Peribsen die epithet ‘conqueror of foreign lands', 
but there arc also groimds for thinking that it was he who intro¬ 
duced die ailt of Seth into the nonh-castem DcltaJ Conceming 
the fragincnury stela of Kha'scfclicm from Hieraconpolis® we have 
already spoken; conflict with a Libyan enemy is there dearly indi¬ 
cated. Nodiing more defimte, however, can be learned about die 
events of this troubled period. Tliat its kings did not fall into 
iininediare disrepuie is evident from die inscriptions of some 
mastabas at Sa^Bra whicli presumably belong to Dyn. IV. In one 
of them a ccnaiti Sheri declares himself to have been 'overseer of 
the priests of Peribsen in the necropolis, ui the house of Send, and 
in all his places'.’* More probicimtic are some broken pieces from 
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the comb of a prophet of that King Nebka whom the Turm Caooo 
and the Abydos king-list pl.ice immcdLitcIy before Djoser;’ this 
king is named also in the story of die Magicians referred to above, 
p, 84, wlicre, however, it seems to be implied that las reign fell 
between diosc of kings Djoser and Snofm, From what has been 
already said Nebka could not have been the predecessor of Djofcr 
unless he were a successiiil rival ofKliaffekhcmtu- the nineteen years 
assigned to him remain a pmblem. In the fbotnotes to the list of 
kings below may be read the fantastic occurrences attributed to the 
kings of Dyn, H by Manetho; it need hardly be repeated chat those 
occurrences arc draw'ii fiom tile fictionaJ literature which was 
evidently one of the Egyptian historian's main sources of inspita- 
dofi. 

Maiictho s totals of 253 years for D)ti. I and 302 for Dyu, JJ of 
course cannot be trusted, and we must again stress the improbable 
i^ture of the 45 ^ years which die Palermo Stone seemed to dcniand 
for the two djTiastics combiiied. But however long or short the 
period, it sudiced to imprint uptm the civilization of Ancient Egypt 
die peculiar stamp which thenceforth distitiguislicd her remains SO 
markedly from those of the neighbouring countries. The splendid 
efforts of Petrie and a highly skilled body of later excavators We 
enabled sdtolars to observe step by step the material developments 
which transformed a semi-barbarous cuitLirc into one of great 
refinement and prodigious power, buE in the absence until r)^ti- V 
of adequate wrritten evidence the correspouding intellectual ioid 
religious dcs'clopmcnK have remamed hidden. When at last the 
Pyramid Texts ajid other such material reveal somethmg of the 
Egyptian mind, mans survivals of past history ate found ctiibcddcd 
dicrciti, and the question then arises as to how for we can dis- 
oicangle out of die contused and complex data the various stages 
which made of Egypt what she W by this time become. But 
before discussing some of the views tliat have been expressed on 
this subject it will he well to recall what die Tgypdans themselves 
had to say about dicir remote past. 

No explicit statement dates fium earlier than Raracssidc tinics, 
when the Turin Canon (p, 48) fomishes us with an account in 
‘ Insht^n JW tw. Lriprig, 1313, p, 30, 
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substantial agreement with that of Maactho. In both authorities 
the oldest kings belong to the Great Enncacl, that family of nine 
deities which die Pyramid Texts (5 roH) dchnitdy associate with 
the tlieology of Hcliopolh. For that reasiin the list ought to liavt be¬ 
gun wdth tbesun-f^od Rc^Atuni, but in Manetho, which is here alone 
preserved^ Hepliacstos* Ptah of Memphis, is placed before HcIioSi 

suggesting that diis parttajlar version was compiled in Dvn. V L the 
kirtgg of which came fironi that cit^^ After Agathtidaemun (the air- 
god Shu) 4 lost in the Canon there follow in agrcenient therewith 
Cronos (the cartli-god G€b)j then Osiris, then Typhon (Seth) the 
murderer of Osiris, and then Horus lus ftther s avenger. In both 
sources die goddesses Tephenis, Nut, Isis, and Nephthj-s are omitted 
on account of their tcminiiic sex.^ but in earlier rraditions the Greac 
Eimcad included them as the consorts of four of foe males, though 
not attributing to them reigns of their own, Cbnceriiing these 
purely mythical rulers no more need be said at present. They arc 
succeeded in Manefoo by a number of inonarchs described as 
Oeinigods and as Dead Ones (Greek Latin Moin^)* the 

human Mimes then toUowing at the head of 0 )mH L The Turin 
Canon, tvhich bad already placed a Horus of tlie Gods imiiie- 
diatcly after Scdi, names a second Homs at the end of the divine 
dynasty, and apparently a third 3 little farther down. After this a 
number of broken lines conclude with the already mentioiied 
'Folbw'en of Homs’, tlicsc qualified as 'exalted spirits^ the inmic- 
diatc predecessors of Marcs- Now Sefoe tiad rightly diagnosed the ^ 
Shemsu-Hor (ToUowers of Homsl as foe kings of Hieraconpolk * 
and of Bute respectively, * but by an oversight he omitted the most 
decisive proof of fus contention. This* as Griffifo pointed out orall) 

CO the present writer, occurs in a hieroglyphic papyrus of Roman 
date whicli undoubtedly incorporates a mass of traditional lore 
familiar to foe learned ot foe age of CJitops;- here wt find side by 
side two cnErics reading (1) ‘Souis of Pc (ButOp see bclow% p, 4 ^)*^. 
Followers of Homs as Kings of Lower Egypt', and {2) 'Souls of , 
Nckhen (Hieracoupolis, see ibid.). Followers of Horus as Kings of . 
Upper £g>pf. it would in: impossible to find any more precise ^ 
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reminder of that concluding phase of prvdynasttc histor)’ which, 
itaning out fram Hieracon polls, ended with the conquest ofLower 
Egypt by Mcnes ajid with die unificaibn of the Two Lands. In the 
papyrus just quoted the word ft>r Kjjig of Llpper £gypt* (tisuft^ 
IS wntten quite notnully with the reed and the word for ‘King 
oi ^wer £g>pi* with the bee it Ms into Ibc with die 
undoubted mumph of Mencs that in the iwst/iyu-titJc of the 
Phaiaohs (p. 5 *) the reed should have priotit)' in the hicro- 
g yphic writing, just as in the jfcifp-iitlc of the royal titulary ^5 
(ibid.) the vulture-goddess ol Eir-Kib has prioritj- over the Loww 
;Egyptian cobra^oddess Edjo of Butia. Odd ai it may seem to 
readers luiacquauitcd widi old Egypnan habits, such graphic pieco 
dcncc must he understood as having a real hmuric significance. 
L^tly, if anyone should still tbuht the teahty of a prcdCiiastic line 
of rulers m Buto he must surely be convinced by the isolated men- 
non ui die Pyramid Texts (§ u88) of the ‘Kings of Low'cr Egypt 
{bUm‘) who am in Pe^ (Buto), and by die fart that it .vas Upwr 
Eg^p^ whifih gAve to the laJiguagc tts generic 

word Hjiiy for‘king^ ^ ^ 

All these hrts together oonoborate and amplify what was dc- 
duced from Quibdl s discovenes at Hieracoitpohs: die scparaie 
l^doms of Nekhcn and Pc were undonbnrd rcdJrics, as was also 
then ujiiiicanon by Men«. There remain, however, difficulties not 
to be light y brushed aside. J. A. Wilson has pointed out> how 
unsuitable Ixjth Hnrraconpolis and Buco were to become perma¬ 
nent royal residences, the former town King in an arid and infertile 
react near the extreme litnit of Upper Eg^ pt, while the latter town 
was situated almost hke an island amid die watery fens of the north- 
w«tcm Delta; Wilrori 4 suggestion is that bodi mav have become 
holy citi« and possibly places of pilgrimage. A much more daring 
hyp<ith«u wind, lias obtained some popularity of late must be 
r^lutcly wmbated. This hypothesis mainiaim that all die talk 
about the Two Unds. the contrasting of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
die aimthcsts of the Two Tidies, and odier exprestions of'die 
n ’ uo t n Ectmii due to a supposedly deep-rooted 
penchant ot the Egyptian mind m favour of opposing dualistic 

’ nair 
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C(>iicepnons. It is not ncccssar)* to deny tlie ancient people’ll loud¬ 
ness fbc contfststed plirascs like 'heaven and earth*, 'man and 
woman*, ‘Black Land and Red Land’ (p. 27), but to dismiss as 
simple diimcras all statements relating to the two bngdoms is to 
dy in the face of cominotv sense, A less iantostic, but still wn>ng» 
licaded, variant of the same conteniion ’ is based upon the assnmedjy 
water-loggedcotiditioTV ol the Delta in tJie centuries before Mcties, 

It is true that before the construction of dykes and other such trri- 
gational measures tlie growth of importatu towns there must have 
been ditfintlr and restricted* Nevertheiess, the possibility' of a very 
considerable Lower Egy'ptian kingdom is easily proved, Particu- 
Lirlv the wcstcni side of the Delta had important cities as early as 
Dyit. [; the temple of Ncith of Sais is depicted on a tablet of ^Aha,-^ 
and another of the reign of Djer^ shows a building at Dcp. one of 
the two mounds coiistitutiiig the nnvn of Buto, ,A relief in the 
Stqj Py'tainid of Djoser* records some ceremony in connexion 
with Letopolis (Aiisitn) tsnly a fesv miles to the north-west ot 
Cairo. The multitude of captured cattle seen on a slate palette 
bupUcs a large popularion of ovmcrs- The many Delta nomes 
administered by die wealtliy uoblctnan Metjen towards the end of 
Dyn, HI* evidently had a tong history behind them. Osiris as the 
‘lord of Djedu’ (Busiris in die middle of the Delta) is perhaps not 
named much earlier than Dm Vi, but that famous religious centre 
is mctirioned together with the similarly named DjediS (Mciidcs) in 
die Pyramid Texts (§ 288), and we cannot expect to be in posses¬ 
sion of the earliest tcsrimotiy to their existence. An attempt to sltow 
that I'leliopolls cannot have been the capital of a prehistoric king— 
dum is hardly likely to find many converts, even if the assertion 
that sudi a Iftng dom actually existed rests on a soniewliatptveanous 
basis. Lastly, the writing of the iim'iyj-iitlc with two separate 
words for 'king' and of the rre^ffy-dtlc with rwo locally contrasted 
goddesses need not be construed as showing tli at the two kingdoms , 
were of (x^ual extent and importancci all that can be taken as cer¬ 
tain is the iimoliancous existence ot both. 
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Sccpiiosrn better jusofied wiili regard to urvcral yet earlier 
periods, nor merely a smglc one, ^hich a famous book by Kurt 
Sc the sought to deduce rioin die religious texts. His elaborate 
arguiiKiits are set forth sviih a logic and a darits' which cannot but 
command admiration. Nevtarilelcss, ]iis colleagues have almost 
unaumiously fell that the storj' 'which he presents, when taken in 
Its is too good to be true. On the other liaud, ihc assertion 

by 1-L Kccs, hi an equally Icamctl work, that no hisrorical conclu- 
Sjotis can safely be drawn for rimes fiirrhcr back than that of the 
HicracoupolitL- and Butitc kingdonu, iscenainty wide of the mark. 
Tile myth of Osiris, tile main lines ot which not he repeated, 
is coo rcniarkabh; and occurs in coo many divergent forms not to 
contain a cotisidemblc element ofhiscotie truth, though we must 
be on our guard against over-speculative reconstruenon of details. 
Oi the three diief actors involved die one whose nature and origin 
arc least open to depute is diegod Seth, whom thcGrceks identified 
with their Typhon on jmoimt of Uh turbulent chaxacicr, Ic is 
needle^ here to discuss his strange appearance which Is not 
^t of any extant animal. That he was the local god of Ombos 
(himiglyphtc r=ij;) opposite Kis in the fifth Upper figyptiaii 
tiomc IS revc^d by liis constant epithet ‘the Ombitc. lord of 
Upper Egypt’, this being found as early as the Pyramid Texts 
(§ 204). Now timbos is only 2 or j mila distant fiom Nakada 
rwhete Petrie found his nnnieiise prehistoric ccnictccics, and it 
seems iiaiur^ to assoebte the conflict betw-ecn Hoiusand Seth with 
ilie tunc when so flourishing a civili2.ition was at its height- The 
falcon-god Homs promts greater problrnw. When his image is 
juxtaposed to that ol Setli in the writing, or when thev arc botJi 
depteted fi.ee to face in human form, it seems inevitable to regard 
lumas the r^rcicntative of Lower Egypt. In this connexion, h 7 »w- 
ever Sethe has been shown to be for once wrong in bis 6cts. For 
no better i^n dm. that the name of the modem town of 
Damanhiir bemeen Alexandria and Cairo mcam etymologically 
town til Homs he assumed this to be the folcou-god s birth- 
place, an assumption which involved localiring there a place caUed 
Be. c often mentioned in conjunction with Homs m the sonsic 
way as Omboj was with Seth, It has now, however, been cstab- 
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listed* that BchdL* was simaced at Tell Balamun, m ob^c settle-, 
tneiit fcgardod Uy the Egyptians as the northeniinosf of their toi^TiSf 
while ajiothct tradition named Clictnuiis, atiothct place in the 
niarslics^ as the home ot Hottis s childhood. Now' the one circunv- 
stattcc in the Osinurt ston^ whose hhtoridey cannot be doubted is, 
the defeat of Seth by Horus. which w hen translated into non- ‘ 
teligious terms sitpiiJies tlic conquest of a strong pow*cr tn the south 
by a still stronger powet trom the north. The victory of Homs is 
coftimcmorated by the placing oi hh image above the tarckh at tl^ 
beg innin g of the mval titulary, and by the use of the hieroglyph 
as determinariv^e (p- 23) of tlic name of any malcdeicv' whatsoever. 

It IS aho significaiir chat the name of Horos precedes when such 
expressions as *thr mounds ol Homs and die motinds of Seth ate 
foimd m parallel Lsm« or when the falcon of Horvts and the Sctli- ■ 
ardiiial serve els ideograms ol die word netn^y the Two Lords. 
These orthoEjraphir pecediarities are the exact reverse ol w^hat 
Seen to be die custom with the fici^y-and iMsfftyir*tirles of the Dyn -1 
kings. It ss thus apparent diat the developed titulary incorporates 
reminders of two distinct periods ot prcdynasfic history and that 
the earlier of diem w as the period of Ho ms"s minnph over Seth, or 
in otlier words that of Lower Egypt's penetration into Upper 

That die cotiHict was a fierce one is suggrated by the legend tliat ^ 
Serh deprived Horvtsofan e^'e, bxxt tliat Horns retaliated by inrtiering * 
a still graver injury.. However* the upshot w'as that Homs took the 
place of Seth, abiorbing into himself tiic personaiity of bis enemy.; 
This is dearly indicaced by a passage isi the Pyrainid 
(55 141 ff.), and still more siguificmtly by rfic cjuccn’s title ‘She , 
who see^ Homs and Seth" found already in the tomb of IJjcr; that' 
early date rules our the suggestion whidi has been hesitantly made 
that the congest bcrwcoi the twH> gtxh originated hi^toncalJy in e 
tacts above rebted concemuig Peribsen and Khafsekhemiu. If wt?" 
accept as a hardly deniable reality foe overwhelming of Upper 
Egypt by a northern power whose ruler tdcitrified hinisdt wich 
Homs, a necessary conseejutnee will have been some sort of pre-. 
dynastic lusion ol the Two Lands, and it is a fact not to be mini- * 

1 JEA JSl it 
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mizcd that after a set^uence of at least ten Lower Egypdaii kings tn 
■ the top row of the Palermo Stone, the largest of the Cairo &ag- 
ruejjts recorded six or more kings wearing the Double Crown. 
It tsdnubtfvil whether Sethc would have recognized in this observa¬ 
tion of Bieasteds the HcliopoUtan supremacy'which lie believed to 
have followed upon the triumph of the falcon-god and in the 
‘ course of W'hicfa he supposed the doctrine of the Great Enncad to 
luve been evolved; but at least he would not have found there any 
contradiction of Ilk own cuhem eristic icconstrucnon. It will be 
noted that the doctrine of the Great Ennead implicitly contains die 
whole of the Osinan ms^h, to whidt we must now rerum, since as 
,yet next to nothiug has here been said a hour Osiris himself Sethe 
assumed Os ids to have been an ancient king upon whose tragic 
death die entire legend hinged. Nothing could be less certain.’ It 
must be left to writers on Egyptian celigioii to debate the origin 
of a god of whom not ,i trace has been fomtd before the rime ot die 
Pyramid Texts. In the myth he plays a quite subsidiary parr, serving 
merely to accentual the wickedness of the defeated Seth and the 
virtue of Homs, hk son and avenger. Not until classical rimes are 
any beneficent deeds or xvariike e.xploits ascribed to him as a 
living monarch; every where he is a dead king, or king and judge 
of the dead. Alternatively and doubtless niorc primitively he is 
ptirscnTed to us as the vegetation which perishes in die flood-water 
mystcnously issuing from himself and which is renewed in die 
coming year. Thus for Itktorical purposes nothing can be retained 
.^oui of the Osirian mydi beyond tlie dim recoilectlon of a struggle 
in which Lower Egypt prevailed over Upper Egs'pt. Wlicdier this 
n, WAV be cotinccted with the Mcsopoiaiiii^JT ii^Hucncc 
which wt have regarded a certainty is a tjncsdoi) diai must be 
!eft outstanding^ but \i is relevant to in mind 4 difJercncc ot 
race which appears ro be a wcU-estahlfshod tact. No one has had 
better oppottnnit)^ than Dr. IX E. Derry ro examine tltc skulls and 
other physical evidence from the two patti oEthe conntrj^ and he 
has asserted with all emphasis that ^another race in addition ti> that 
K vrepresented by die remains found ui all reliabiy dat^d Predynastic 
graves occupied Egypr in Early Dynastic dines\= 

* idi ^ Op cm 9off. 
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Wc approach the cud ofoor speculations, but in a few last words 
we muse f even to Sctlie’s theory of a Heiiopolitan period in which 
all the cardinal doctrines of the Egi'ptlati religion were evolved. 
That theory cannot be refoted with certatiit\% but there is much to 
be said for Kc£S*s opposing view chat the early Miuiethoniaii dtTias-. 
tics were the imtn brceding-^hiw for the theological developments 
revealed in the PjTamid Tests. The gifted people w’Ho were tcspoti- 
siblc for the ^tcat achicvcjiients recorded earlier in this chapter will 
not have been wholly remiss in ntaners of dtc intellect and tile 
imaginatioii. But in ihb contention we re-enter the field of unveri- 
fiable conjecture, and the reader wiU not be sores' to quit a region 
where a solid loothold of cs'idcuce is so lamentably absent. 

Looking back upon the contents of this book the wtiicr is kectily 
aware hosv short a distance he has been able to penetrate into die 
heart of his subject. He would fein have painted a cornprchcimvc 
picture of the world’s greatest early civiliiinon, but space and rime 
have forbidden. Hence little lias been told about Ancient Egy-pt’s 
art and craftsmanship, the noblest ot her achievements, little too 
about her religion, as alluring as a will-o -thc-wisp by reason of its 
mystery and even hi spite oHts absurdity'. Nor has it been found 
possible to discourse upon mumniics and mumraificarion, those 
rideliuci of Egypuan culture which make the most appeal to the 
muscum-visiriug public. Gratitude to the excavators and scJiolars 
who liavc unveded so much of die past has dioated much of our 
exposition; the book has been almost as miicb about Egyptologists 
as about Egy'P^^^^^Sy" 1^^^ been umuteiirional, we 

fi^iikly admit onr aim to have been propaganda, and our ambition 
will not have been sarisfied unless we succeed in winning at least 
one fre&li recruit to our 6sciaadng field of research, 
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APPENDIX 


THE KINGS OF EGYPT FROM MANETHO, 
THE KING-LISTS, AND THE MONUMENTS 


Names of kings used by other Egypcologisti are added In round bradtets. 
Under tbe heading masetho the version of Afneanusis indicated by A, 
that of Eusebius by E. 

Under the heading kjnc-HSTI A stands for the Abydos list, S tor the 
Sakkira list, T for the Turn Canon, and P for the Palermo Stou* ; the 
accompanying namcrals gjvc the place in the lilt; onu ** omits,. In T only 
the years are noted, the months and days being omitred as a tide. 


PREDYNASTIC KINGS (noMit .W 4 fne//iu) 

P, rtcftf, top register; 7 muu« completely, J only pwdy preserved, all 
wearing thectown ^ of Lower Egypt; trace* of more determinatives at each 
end; the mun Cano fi^jment has lost ah names, bitt of the to deremintacivci 
6 wear the double crown oI United Egypt ‘ 

The Scorpion king, lee above, p, 401, 

Ka, Kc above, p. 407. 


' fiwW, tait. Ji, xJtx 709 C 


£ARLY DYNASTIC PERIOD 

FERST DYNASTY 


manetho 'eight kings of'TliuiU*.' 
hfanetSM 

(i) a dt yn,, E 6a ^-is, 

(») AihSdut,* A S7 yn., E 37 yn. , 


(j) Rcnkoia, A ji ytv, E Jti 
(+) Uenepbe)/ A 23 yn^ E 42 via, 
{j) UiapiuH, AE 20 ytL 
(6) A£ z6 yn, 

(7j Seincmpsis,* AE iB yn. 


(S) A BKOtcha } , 

E Ubioitlia j ^ ^ 

Total: A 15J yiv jE 252 jtt. 


CotijecntnJ dates, from jiooitrjo a.c. 

Mcnt, A i; S onj,i Till 
Tcti, A j; S tnii.;T oni, 

W, A i; S oitt.; T a. ti; ** Jtii. 

Tti A 4; S erm.; T i is(?) 


Zcmt£(?), A 5 : S oou; T s. 16 
M«thupr, A 6 ; Merhupiai, S 11 T i. r? 
Tiustly ftgurr, A 7, P; S oni,; SrQuein, 
Til* 

JpcM?,A 8 ;Sa:Ti. ti> 

A (jin.; S j; T i 30 


On the MONi/2d£t<TSthc foUo wing kings cortespond (o thou of the Eing- 
Ihb alwvc: as expired in die tost, p. 400. the Honu^iame wa» geuctilly 
iKcil, thou^ sometimes accompanied or rqilated by the tide 'King of Uppci 
and Lower Egyp t* fthc iknityn-dde, abhicu. i} and/or by dte Two-Ladies 
ode(A’liity-tidc, abbrrv, N), There ate difficulties ofidcnttficanon only about 
the first four natticf and partknlarly dut of Mencs. 


rurnt 

Njftmcr 

Citr(ZcrJ,P 
Ed)u (Zet, Uadji) 
Deq (Udimli) 
^AiMijyrb {Eitotb) 

Kafa* 


/ririfryij- W/cf A’ame in the 

Srhiy-ttmrf King-lisa 

Alcn, N Metii 

— Teti 

Itii. ^ Jti 

Jtttti(»)* N jia 

1 Metbiape 

Prially ngnte, N, IN Saraan 

Kjs*, N, IN or Shi, N Kcbb 


cofTMpandtng Thinu » net Ibund in 
but n iaasaM ^ the Egypdaa trrigiwL NcarGitga N. gf Abydos. 

A, Dt wii catriec! oirby a hippopotaniwi and pethhed', 

a phydeW*^^' 'Wonpbi*: ha anatmitifiil wwki arc BCtant, for he w« 

t A. ;a i^r famiM sead Egypt; he aiad the pytanuJ* nar KSkomE*, 

» A. ta Jia Tetgn 1 very great calamity IwfiJlEmt', 

* JEA *Iiv. jl. r Ncrt: ^eltliemfche, i« p, 7 + ' * Aiai, Sm, al» . ailipFig. 
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SECOW DYNASTY 


WAKtTHQ 'iiiiie kingt oTThiou'T 


(l) llo&boi,* A ja ^ 

(а) Kainho),* A 39 

(j) DiniSthnf,' A 47 >is. 
(4) Tia, A tjyn. 

($) Athene*, A 4 t 

( б ) Chskc^ A 1770 . 

( 7 ) Nephodiflw.* A 
13 yn. 

{*) Ses 5 aitH*AE 4 Syo. 


King-iistt 

Bc 4 j 4 ti, A 0; ST om. 

Kaluu, A 10; S 4i T z. 31 
Banuejai^ A it;S 51T i. i± 
Widpus,* A k; Stf; [T 3 . J3] 

Scn^. A 13 j S 7: T" i 34 

<Aki. T 3,2}; AS om. 

Ne&rkife*. S 8 ; AT om. 

NclciLackcT, S 9}T 3> 7 ^ A din. 

S id;T y a; A om. 

&by, S II : Bcbry. T 3,3; A 

NebW A 15; T 1, 4; S ora. 


M 


Rnipw iff 
TitiittCmnf 

iMt 

H 

li 

-I 


K yn. 
11 yn. 
17 ya. 
14 yn. 


[q} ClimETCt, 30 yn. 

Total: A jnxyn-jEip? m. 

(id) Mfluctici aiUa as Nd. T of D>ix. m a Ncchcrrophcs^ witli whiMC aiuhcn- 

tidey^ scemn eittr^nicly dembdU. 


* ft., *ia liii fdgti a chaitn opOiDd ac iJubaiiw snd tnatti' poiiliDii'- 

^ A, ’ill hb fdgti the bu&, Aprt Ji Memphu ani aid titc 

Methdesua gnaU weir worAqjped aa godt » l t_; i a- ■ 

^ A, "ai hii idgn it wai dtndcA tlut women taight hold the tbgly oRia? ^ 

* 5« above, p. +1J Jfld bebw^ p, 411* ru ^ 

* A, m bis idgD, tbr go<^ Ae Nile dowd mixed wkh bonev' devm dayi . 

* A, "ha height was i cuhitk, 3 paitia\ 

^ See above, pp. 44 g-20. » . , ^ 

' A. “in hii mgn the yb)'aJis revdtnl agwit Eg)Ti. “J 
imexpccceilly they ftincmlcttd pi ictra'^ 

(CiMiYttULitiDtft wf D)ti. if lap 44 ^)' 
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SECOND DYNASTY 

The MOl^uuE^iT^ TDcndoii, apoii: from Ncbki at the end of the dynasty,, 
only No 4 , (3), (4); and (5) of Manedionian atul in 

N09, (1) and (1) by odicr Idtig^ cif u/ftdem ihc pmcioii is dcJSjiix^y fused. 


oTfi/ Yij/jiff ki 

Nfiny-mmti fhr IThi^xm 

l:|occp£dkl]eiiii£i^ TN 

Nchtv* pr Ra«j^n * NuhnSK? T 

Ninu^ NQtjcmi;* P* rcfis^ 4 NiiriitjCf^ ur Nuipsicn, IN 

Wci>rg,s IN — WidjTi^ 

Send. I* = Sendi 


The nextux kings of the Idng^iiti at? not Jnendemed 00 any coillEmporuy 
momimcnts, wlictc they ate replaced by the folW-iiig: 


£fi>iiiiwtainc 

(a) Sckllcmytfb-Pcrmmlfc^ 
SttiMtatnt 

( 4 ) Fcnb^i(i)> 

Hmtii- AiJ Jh^innatfir 
Hvur-rhcmv^ 

(d) Kiufjekhen}^^ 


innhy^t* anJ Nf 4 i|wijj«c 
Sckha?i\>fb-Pm3t^ IN* 

E^aiHctt(])p l>“ 

lCkll<fc^k]!lormi-Ncbui^ IN** 


^ the lestr for the probability that (a) was metdv the orliH name of (ij 
and the poaihiKty- that fc) w-as die earlier lunic of fd). 


* Dioe dwte together ob the Curo statuc.l. lfenrfordt. 5 toim*,B«Iro ipit.Nr. t. 

uoib Ann^ rit ,S 7 . Sepjniiay. yotcjiWthaiuit, /tT it tt. I-io; 

Elotep. Anti^ Stiv. xacviu. Pi, i, j. 

1 at Dsiii, PL a. 7.1. Ijflitity niwatafo. 

* Patit™ after Nebir». tet JKT' ii, Pi. Jt, i- ^ 

* Am, Sm-. xliv. . i)^ 

Prtriewlhyi,, 7/;. PI, ^ j; abo wiihout PemKnafe.ilT ti, PL at. W. 

•?•• “*vs.n=..w,. 

•t Olil T’ rU!"®® Nebnihotpimef. PJ. 24. “ RTit pL aj, 301. 

Qinbdl. HwrjiM^Iu, ^ Pit 3^-40; the sicU, op, eit. ji pL jn. 


OLD KINGDOM 

TtUULD dynasty 

j4AN£Tiio kmgs of Mcmphu^ Conjccmnl ditc from :l '^00 P,c- 

JiriT^j iti 

MjoKiiia Kinj^iat Turin Camrn 

(i) Ncdictuidira,* 28 yn. 

(i) ToionJiriii** 35 yn, ^ A Djokr* S rjj Djti&r* 

TetL A 17; 0 ja£erHcd, $ i|; Djofcr-t^,', 

T j. 6 

ScJjes, A 18; NrbknP. S 14; . > . 

T3-7 

(j) Timrii, 7 m. 

(4) Moochiisp £7 yr^ 

(5) SotTptU^ 16 ycii 

(6} ToKTbfis,, yvs. 

(7) Acb^i +: 

(8) ScphiinSf !□ yn. 

(9) a6 yn. 

TotaL- 314 yOh 

NrfcTkjrcf. A ST oiOk 

l^luuy, S tsi A oiii,;.I;fu * * ^ * Tj. 3 M yn- 

Of die kings named above the monOmEntS. know Only the first (Djoijr* 
Honu-^tumt Netjriklie) and the last [Himy, HomsHiamc unknown). See the 
text (pp. 74-75) for tlirec! othm whose Horm^^unie arc Sckhcmidic,KJia^b^ 
and ZanakhL 

* TrarotTred back to f>yiL 11 to 1 cm Djokf as £f« of Dyn. t ]1 at in T* 

1 A, %;iindcr wfiorti was tiauth^i), ht rtdciincd •;wkh>ihcEgyptttiiia^ 

account of bis mnhed skill and wbt> invented buildiug with hewn %wxKi he abo 
devneed meutintt 10 writiu|j'* 

* Inmpduecd by a tubH& 
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POUftTH DYNASTY 

M ANETHO eighr Liugt ofMfniphu bdonging to a difJcrctit liqc'. Under die 
hea^g King 4 uc$* H ngnifia a tcijtiaitre of five Iciiigt of ttii clyttai^ 
recorded in a luck-imafpctoi], perhap? lof D™. XII, discovered in the Widy 
^rntnimat.* Coiljccrural date of Dyn, IV,*fiom s,c. 


MizintJi» lUrcioai 

(i) Sara, 20 yn. = Sfio 6 n. A so; S f(Si T j. p 

(25 Suplm.*6jyn. = KhuTwey [fofJCltlliJitiihllfweyt. Chcopi 
All; S t7!T fj. io[tH i 

lt4TdJcdef;AjL2!Si*:Tf», Ml; 

Hi 

(j) S6iiiiii,<5ay^ -RjtkbitfifJ or KluHfter, A 2 }; Chcdwfe 

S Ty; T j. iitHj 
t;LirdjcdW;* AS 01114 H+t iTj. rj?! 

HifhAefi"* AST oni,; H ^ 
Meidt 2 mr«.Ai 4 ;S 2 o;T(j.i 4 Jl Mvosinii* 

A OJH. ; s had 4, nenr T [j , t6?; 

■Introycd 

Slwfwfltjf* A 2 j; S am* 


( 4 ) Mcndicrri, 6 ] yn, 
(j) Ratuiso. 2j yrfc 
{*5 Budicds 24 yr*. 
(7) ScbcTchetrt, 7 yo. 


TumCMitHt 

44 yrv 

ajyn, 

4 ytr. 

kac 

lost 

om. 

4 * yt*.* 

■« >!>. 

2 m. 


(<() Tluinpihii. 9 ^ir. 

Traat: 477 ytr- 

^ On the MOMir«ENTS tl« Hotos^uiiic lioiodofih becomes of inudi kss 
inutomncc the Nomcn, which is tegulat]y written ui 4 cartoiwic and 
» ofteti found ^ a eomjwnejii in the nimct of kiminen or courtictr; Oiilv 
ebe totlowing kings irc rcpresoitetl: 


Myitf-twww 

NdimiTc 

Mcdjdu^ 

Kheper^ 

Lfjcn’cfe 


A^dWttTT 

Khlltwey 

ftaidjcJcf 

Mrnluurc* 


lini> 3 oiu^ 

Ctl£l>pg| 

dicphM 

Mvtvdnui 


* Nti, i4(roj4), Fp. 41 ff. 

Htrodotu* Mm made by Clieopr 

51 ^ TO Egypt aibftiij! of pot value'. * See atww pp 8o-j 

Knon^ly« prioce*. iiot a kingi, tit Uta btnutmir. ’ 

* ^ y^. not tS. 

^ 0^i„ f”' cftedyMIp,u. 4, 

Ot Met^ro ai Arhtywiame, H<1. ii. jgt n * j 

* •■to,jw... M .I 


tUti. $4 
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FIFTH DYNASTY 

MiiKETao ktiigs from Elephantine'. Eiucbiiu oonfusea this dynasty 

wtd) DytL VI. CfHijecturat dale, from 24S0 n.c 


xVdfirtAtf Ajig-fiitf Turin Caiun 

{i) Uierchcrcs, aS yn. UjeduT, A a*; S : T j. 17? 7711. 

{3} Sephi^ I} yn. == iihiirP, A 27; S 3 <SlT fj. il) 12 y«- 

Kcphdcbrifi,20 yn- - KaLst, A 2£; Ndi»rLar£^t S 27; T tijtt 

(4) Suiitti.7 yn. v ShepsHkar^^ ^ A om.; T []. 2o| 7 yn. 

(j) Chctci. 20 yn. ?=FLi'iid]eKt'. A29;Khi)<nt£btct,S.ig:Tfj,at] * 4-1 yti. 
W flathttirf. 44 yti. ?= Niufctrcf, A jo: 5 om,; T (]. la) 11 yn. 

(7J Mcachcm. j) yn, w MmkaiihDE, A ji; S jo; T 3.33 6 yrs. 

(6) Tandicra, u ya. = r^c(Uur£<, A ja; Ma'kati^r S ji; l>|e<d, 

T 1. 24 38 JTS,* 

(j») Onuof. 33 yii. = Unii, A jjj S 32; T j. ij JO > 15 . 

Tota]: 348 yts. Tj, 2# Tool. Eingi fiom Mauii(?J 10 [Unif]' io»t 


On the MONUMENTS some of these kings me a name componnded with 
that of the stm-god lie*', the precotsor of the later Prenomen; thb wendosed 
in a caitouchc. Tlur persoiuil name or Nomcn h less often nsed. 




Narnia 


nmi€ 

Uiokaf 

Ncbklufu 

^jburff 

none 

LUefU^^u 

Nefirokaje* 

Kakai 

7 

•« 

fStepCidkai^]^ 

[zir* 

Ne^^bi 4 :u 

IKlflC 

Rarisdfmi' 

SetibtoTV^ 

NhifcrrcT 

Toy 

Menkhafu 

CKdJC 

Mcnkadi^t^ 

DjcdkWu 

Djedkaxec 

Izozi 

Wadjeowe 

nmu: 

Vm 


^ He wttEft trr jiTjf nmtf. 

^ One tbc pap)Ti Qiniuoncd on p. ^97 speaki of Djcdkifc<r'i 'sixte^di %bm\ 
i;c. prsmiasblv yeai: 

^ dnly^ i tcsitdk h knomi* Gjoibici- LR j, it*?. 

* ZAS L 1. ^ Vaiiffiii Had^t4 ZJl$ jtHL Sh 


4J6 


OLD KiNCDOM 


SIXTH DYNASTY 

six Jcingj flf Wcmphii', CciycctiLcsJ date &ori —34^ RiCr 


AAurfrfjp Kitt^-fiio 

(1) Otb.)«,' 30 jra, = Tetf, A 14; S J3 tT [4. i) 

UictlsTc*, A » S om-t T I+, 3] 

(а) Phiw. jj ya = Piofi. S ui A 36; T [+ j) 

0 ) Mcdii]iuplui,7yn. = Mmtu€*, A 37: % jj; T [4, 4! 

(4) PhiGpi, 99 tts.* = Ncfia-lciff*. A }»; S 3d; T £4* 5] 

(j) Mcntb«up^.^tyr. = MaimtStJAntyranaf A 39; T [4. (i] 

( б ) NihmU* 12* yn. =. Nii^cmy T 4- 7 (w t Jtfj : A? 

T<ial; jo| yn, T4, T4. ‘[ToialJ Kings |&ojiiT«i ti) _ ) iSiyn. 

Tile Snt Bw tte« kin^ an Jenown from the mokumemts. uith the 
foUo wing ]i4unes; 

R^-ifmrrt 


TmmCamH 
tut 
1o«t 
JaVTL 
44? yn. 
90 f-f^r) jn- 

t)X 

? 


Sl^CtCpt 4 >lvS 

Mdrytowc 

^AakbkWu 

Nc^citlu^u 


iLmue 

UicrLirt^ 
NcfcrziitiAk,* hm 
Mcryre* 
Merem^ 
Ncfekjjr* 


Ximta 

T«i 

none 

Ropi (Pc(rt t] 

^Ani)T-niKw:f 
Pjopi (Pepi |i) 



iViipffifs 

King-iift 

Imt 

Ndtflcj^ ciilJ ,, * 

T4.9 

Imt 

NBfe 

Ti to 



T4.11 

loft 

laU, 

T4. 12 

toit 

hit 

T 4 - ij 


After Nito^rty the Tu™ Canon had five kfiin before the total cm- 
chiding Dyn VI is reaehed, b«i only the f,t»t thx«.‘ names arc preserved, and 
oi^y the kst fijur Icngtha of reign, » fallows: 

Tpwf« Canvt\ 
hm 

zvti. i nL i± 

4 yn. |L OIL 
3 yrt. t m_ j: d, 

I yr. o m, ^ d.(?) 

Tlic successors of MerenrF-rAnty-tatmcfiii the Abydw list cannot be ccr- 
Mnly cqittied with any of the above, and arc treated bcbiw under Dyn. VIII. 
Two unplaeed ^kmgj It>* and IjiihOtep* arc named in the Widv Hanindinut, 
and wen: posnbly contempotary with Dyn. VT, 

' A. ‘be was miinkred by hn bodygiad*. 

* A. bepn 10 reign at die age ofii* and toittmiieJ w a biUidred' 

^ Ma^ .real the m the fea fAatyJJ wton^tly ai Mom. 

emed t£ fkilT**? ^ coiuplndon, who 

ra^^th^fd pyremtd 

* cyhnder snh, Hayw. Saptet, 1, p. i ij, 

* ZAS xtiv. ijji; tix. 71; Vandicr. p. 531. 

’ Robed pyumd a S 41 f 4 tt.« V«dire. p. 134, • Op. ca., pp. a„ L 



OLD KINGDOM 

SEVENTH DYNASTY 


437 


MAHETHO 'wvattj' king; iif Mcmpliis, wlio irigtl£tl foe 70 dayi', A. 

Thu dyoair)' appean rci be irhully tpiiejouL 

FIRST INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

EIGHTH DYNASTY 

hiANETKO 'rwemy-wnen Jdngi af Mempha, who reigtinl tor 146 years'. 
So A; £ hu 6vc kiogi and 100 years. No names are mcntlnnod. 

Sec above^ pp. 102, I 03 , for the eighteen successors of Piopi U named by 
thcti PtcaDinciis and Noniens iu the Abydos tistl the footnotes here 
tnendon any mscriptioiu or objects which have been found attesoDg their 
existence. 

A Meicnrctr^AntycmtaE* A 40, Ne^erkar^. A 41. Meakar?,^ 
A 42, Neforkatres* A 43, Nefetkatet-Neby. A 44, Djedkarft-Shani*. 
A 45, Ncferleircs-Khcndii.i A 46^ Metenhot. A 47. Sneferfca.^' A4tS, 
Nikaref,^ A 43, Nefcrkaret-Teccni.t A 50, Nclcrkahor. A 51, 
Ncforhaict-Pcpysoub. A ya, Sneferkit^Anii. A 53, Ka?kaufftA 
A 34, Ncfeckaurc^. A 53, Ncferkauhor .7 A NcfcrirkarCf. 

An unplaced king mctiitoncd in a Coptm dcetcc has the Ptenoiticti 
Wadjkar? i* two Homs-iiiitno from the same soutce, ptobaWy the prede- 
ccuor and succeiwi of A JJ w»p«tively* Kha'lbauJ and Dcinedjibtowi.* 

NINTH DYNASTY 

MANET (to. A, E, 'nineteen kings of Hfradeopolts, who reigned for 409 
years.” Achthoes, the first of tht^, tEitihlc beyond all befure hiui, wrought 
evil things for those in all Egy‘p^ afierwardi he fell a victim to madness 
and was desiroyed by a croeodUc', 

’ Sex aheady tmdm Dyn. Vf. 

’ According to Newb^' pedups the rrenomtn of Nu 6 crt},/E 4 soeix. ji S. 

) On a barbane cylinder, ^4 xii. 33, % 

* Thac logtdicT (Ml a goM pbqnct DrtL Mih. 8444- 

* On ■ or Sarriiij ^i Cytindin, PL 10 . % lo. 

^ Pedupf PimomcEi oftha^ $sx l>pi. V|^ umLrf T 4. 11. 

^ In fkcz« found aj JBA xxm 5, to q,; tlcrruMumc NrtfrilMii. 

^ CirL i. 13- ^ JEA xxiil, 4 kings and 100 ywxs 


FIR?iT INTER MEDIATE PEBtOD 


4J8 


TENTH DYNASTY 

MANfiTHO 'ninereen kuigs &f H^clfopolii. who nHgned (oi its yeoi^*. 

Dyni- IX ami X mc here tatcii logciliiafi afe lar^y diireganW by 
the Ab)il£» jnd king-lBUp bui ihc Turin Omon fmcc tiMicj 

ci^trcn kiagi; see tOO the toti id s^icl Of thcjic the lume of the third a 
NeferkifF (4. w) and AlJitoy is only the fourth (4^ ^ t)£ ihoi follow Uve. all 
daiiLiiged and imidmrifiabk A ifbgincni (No. 4S} tErpcatini; NeferkarS^ add 
Akhioy caitnoE belcing to colunui s^ where It kis hdn. wrongly pbccd- 
The MONUMENTS add hut little Co the difoc k? ii g^ uanied AJthtoy and to 
the Merytarc^s clisoissed m the twtr, pp. i ja ff 


MIDDLE KINGDOM 

eleventh dynasty 

i^AKEitito sixteen kiiig» of DioipcFTit (Tijcbcs) whn reigned for 4.J yean&i 
after whom Ammeneme^, t6 ycar^\ 

The Turin Canon gave six riam» hendeJ by a rubrie (5. 1bat only the 
last two arc preserved j the Abycloi and Sakl^a lists admit only these iwo 
kings. UnUzmg also the Kamak list and the mow uments the sequence may 
be rstablished ai follows:^ 


Schertcrw^ 
Wah^aukh 
NakWcberpnrkIt: 
StankMbtnwv^ 
Nehbedje * 

Saimoivf J 

S^ankhtowrf 

Nebtowfi 


Tur/rt 


JVfTf<?prfoi 

Smttit 


CdMon 


(tnyotefj* 

T 

J- «J 

imt 

none 

InjiStcf (T) 

T 

[i-til 

Imt 

noiic 

Foyatef (n) 

T 

3' ^4] 

4 j»yi*. 

frrnic 

tnvoiefdUl 

T 


jt{ori8?)yn. 


NeH^prtrSf^ Mcfithotpe (t) Ti.ltf; A S 7 i Si? H yit 


S^inlthW !V{cn(boipe{ltj T^. t?; A j|; S|6 i^yts. 
NtfbtowrrS* Mtfntbfit|x: (Ul) TASnm. tim. 


The Tarai Canon gim Uyn. XI a Siml of 143 yiy,- aatiiig havk fiora 
1991 ».c. tor Ajnmtncnift I thtj give* 1134 b.c. for ific IwgiiinmR of the 
djiusty* ** ^ 


I Si®®Si?»»■ « 

* Only 4 berediury pnijce; the Ajuef of oUti Igipiologiui. 

* ibree diirincc Monu-naAcf ti>f eotuecuzii.^ tcica «f MEwlwnit ft 
ragtLi The Meimihorcp ef oliltT Cgyptotogntt* 

» for the cbitngcij ipdling m the Vim! infx of tJte rngn w p. «fi. 
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T’Vl'ELFTH 15YNASTY 


MA\ ETiio "'Kven king;^ of DiwpoUj' i lor Ammcnenin I stc imcieT Djti. Xli 
T 5, (</ has »» hfAtiing: ‘[Kiogj of ttej ResidenceIt-towf . 

TWm Ciimm 

45 yis, 

iQ-f- {or 30-r?) 


AnunenanSs, t6yis = Sljefepjtrc^, A jgf; ^ jp;T J. sa 

(1) Sesaudunu,'Kiep«kAre<,ACo;S 4 fi;Tj. 2 J 

AainimcniriAjS%'!*.= Nulihsiu^i A61; S 4J 3T [j- 33] 
(i) Sesosm*.^ >». - j A fij: S 4j: T [j, 


f*) LochartsA 8ye*. =• Nema*rc*, A (14: S ++: T [s- Sj] 
(5) Antcrcs^KyiS. 

(fi) Anunnlcnl^ # Vtl = Mj'kbcrart^. A ; S 4f; T 6 . t 
(7} Scctiuophns^* 4 )Ti. "■ Sebekkarf*, A otttp; S 46; Scbck- 

tipfjTitT^i T 6 .1 

TocJ: A TiioyTT.:E 24 J 


4 ti(-S-^) 
g jT 5 > I mi. 27 (k 
3 m. JD 14 *h. 


T A, 3 codduJiS thm: TToqL kingi c^t tbc Ri-sid[cpcc Ji-rowd[. ® [kiDgs] 
nuke 215 yr5. * m- 16 ds/ A 6 s atnl S 46 m follnwed ijnincdbtcly by 
Nebpehtif^* Le. AnicVui I of Dyiu XVIIT- 
The MOjft'MENTS 5J10W ^cMTegeiidk:! E>f tlie Em ihmr reigT:^, atul rh^rre 
3JC indirations of jijcccssive cO“rcgm*ci^ ibo for Anixnciieiiiei HI and * 
as wcH af ior Aiiimcncnit^ HE and tbe fcmdc king Scbeknofrilr* 


Hnno-iLJmr 
(ll Wchamnirt^Sx 

(а] ^AtJJiiTUHwc 
(3) Bckjciirminii^c 
{4) SetEiemtiiaw^ 
(5) Negerthepm 

[ б ) *Aliaii 

[ 7 ) Kkcpctfchqifu 
(H) MmiTc^ 


J\rm.t^rtr 7 i (tfti N'^mjcn 

Ainwjembc [ 1 } 
Khepetbf^ Senwosre (E) 
Nubkaiu^ Amcncmljjc (11) 
KWkhcpcrr^ Senwotfe (U) 
Kiia^kaurc' Scwwe (tH) 
Ncrqi<f^ Ammtinibc {HE} 

MadchertHT' Ajfienirnibc (W] 
SfbekJcarc^ Srbeknninj 




dillF 

yr. 

(te# ».c7 


2 ! 

I$)91-I963 

44 

4-5 


i? 



6 


iS»7-iJJ77 

n 


|87j3-tS4J 


(43?) Ili4i-17?»7 

0 


1798-1390 

— 


17S9->786 


It will be seen that the figBtM given by the nionuments ate in doic agre^ 


TivcUt U'iih thoK? of the Turiii C^iou. 


t A. “son of Amnuncin^^ * A. E. lie wai murdma by hit own euaucbi'. 

* A, E, Tiki: be rabJned tlic whole of Aia. 4nd Europe as far as 

evnywhert- raising fntttioriiU of the cryndidon of (he peoples cTigra^^g on ihc itrLic 
the parti of men for thiiic who wtft nohfc. iful the parts cd wuiiien fUi thair who 
wm ignoUff, SO « to b« tueemcEl by the Egyp«^ a* fijrt aJw Osiru\ 

* EbcwhfJfe the narM ii given in s ntmihcr of tUffiscitt fotiM, Utbsrts coming 
cloMt to the hictoglyphic writing, see Widikll, p. 124^ ol i- Mjnellio comincirCf *he 
btiih ibe Ubyriiuh bi ihe Antiwlrc noinir ai 4 mnih foi himsfilt . 

■ A, 'hi* (i.c. No, 6h] liiter'. * Sec abow. p. i+l. 

^ Parker, p. See tno Etl^rtoii in jNfzS. L 307 tf- 





SECOND INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

M ANETKO s Dyus. XII]—XVH pp. 147 ff- p tio nuiicf 3IC except 

for the Hyksw ruiert. A uil S igoptc the penod altogether^ K givn a 
number o! tixmet, btitin disorderly setjuence. The kmgs cf the Turin Canon 
(T) are here enuuicratcd complete, with addihonal names ftom clsewheze 
in s<|uarc bracken | 1 1 an astensk * denotes those known also from motiii— 
mciits or other objects; the lengths of te^ns ate those of T, where presetvetL 


6. i <Sekhan;reMchutow£ [Ajnctietiiljc-Scbefchot|iel,> K* (he made in] 
kingship, £ yn. 3 tiu. 14 ds, 

<S . 0 Sekhctnkaie' A Imencinhe-sonbe (fr* .. Unoccitpied, 6 yis, 

6 ,7 R??-[Ajmeiicinhe* fS __ ,3 yts. 

6 , H S^icDcpibr?*?*. . . .. t [yr.] (Another of this name d, tij 
0.9 A&oi 

d. 10 S'ankhibre* (Amcny-Inyoter-Arneiiaidiej*, K (Another of *hk name 
8,18) 

6 . tt Sinaikatc* 

6 . ti SbeteptbtEO (Another of this name 6. 8) 

6 , 13 Sw.*atykarP (Another of this name 8.6) 

6. t4 Nt’djctnibre* 

6.15 Rc*B-Scbek[botjpe (H), son of Ncn( 5 ) _ ,2 (yn,) 

A. ffi Ren[s(jJnb, he made 4 Jiionthi. 

6.17 AuibrS',., ,.7 [ins.fJ (Another of iliis name 8, laj 
d. 18 Sedjefakarf’ IiOy-Aiiicnemhe|*, „.vrk 
6* 19 SekhcmrP-khutowe-Selwkhotpe (II?) IWegcfL 

6 . 20 WQsei[kalfE'^-Khcndjet,*, . .,yn. 

6 . 21 [SmesikliJkarE^ the General* 

A. 21 ....... ka [rc'j Inyotef* ? 

d. 23 < * .thtset 

6 . 24 SekHembrrp^-Sebckhoipe (III?),* 3 yo. 2 (ms.]. ,.. 

6. ay Kha’tsckiinnjrF-NcihrbOiep, son ofl;iifonthef. K* tl vn. t m __ 

6 . 26 H?f?-Sibatb6r,,.,. _3 [00.?| 

A. 27 Kha^ne&fTc^-Sebcihotpc ^V?), K* 

7 * I Kha«b»tcpref fSebdcflotpc Vff, 4 yn. B ms. 29 ds, 

7. 2 Wabibr?-Iafycb.* to yri. 8 ms. iS ds. 

/. 3 Mcrnelerr?*,* be nude in khigfsiitpj 23 vn. 8 ms. 18 ds. 

7 .4 Medi 5 icpre* jinaij, K*. 1 yrt. 2 IlH. 9 ds, 

7, 5 S^oiikhrc^ctuwadjtn, 3 yti, a ms.|ds]. 

7 .6 Mcucfchctnre 4 .Ind, K, 3 yn. t m. 1 d. 

7.7 Swidjbr 5 *-ygn, y yrs. 8 J 


■ 0.^. . Op. «, pj. . Op. dp. p. 

Pc>!op. ro >e emoM to llic wdljia.«n S.tli™ie-.nmJji<..d. ' 
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7. & Me:kalw?|«it-Scbd(|totpel.* K, i yrs. 

7.9 .11 |ms.f| 

7- «> . 1 [ oi*-?; 

7. li-iJ lou 
7 ij ,,...moK 

7, T4 R?.** ,BjS’e Iki* 

1:5 RF*... *. wrbeB l^or,., . 

7. jtti Kc^. 1. .k» 

7. 17-21 loir 

7.12 Mcitheperri^ 

7,33 M«ka[ri?] 

7.24-17 lost 

!tt r NdtiMy*- ’>^ 5- *-•■3 1"**-^ 

ft, 2 Khantyt? > > . . [yis -1 3 . Inn.?] 

g, 3 Nei^faut?^ I yr, j ms. li Js- 

8.4 Shickr?, tie mule in kiagskipt J yts. . * iiiii. 1 (k 

S, j McfiljeGirf*. 3 y«, - - • 

U. 0 Swadjka«'. tyr . (Anotlier of this name 6. ij) 

8. 7 NeWjefarf*. i yr. .^, 

«, 8 WebcntC^. . ■ [i?l yr, . 

ti', yi b <:•*>«*■ T yr* ^ #¥ 7 * 

8.10 ,,,,[(Jjcfa?rFlr 4 yrS' 

S,lt 3 lyf*-! ^„ j 

i. U AuibrP,. _ {Anothci of lius nsme 0 . t?) iUnonrupiJou, t« Ui 

Ik Ij Heribif'..i 9 

S. t4 Nebseni-?... . . . - S W “ <*** 'Uuoccwpi'^ .. 

Si 15 ^** i*-2i [ds,?| 

S. t 6 SthcpcmiTe^ 2 yrt. 1 (dil| 

8. (7 pjodkhcnjrP, 1 yts. 

8,18 S^aiikbibi?* . 19 l^s-J (Another of (ho name 6 . 10) 

M, 19 Nefcrteinif' *1; 8 (ds^l 

8.20 Sekhrai,. ,-rB*^,lwm3de |in kinglship, ....months 

S. 31 Kikemurl?.»yt 3 - - * * > * 

Si 32 Nefcoht?^*, .IV .yiSi » .. ^ 

8.23 Ya.v-- . y«' 

8.24 Kha^ . * • ■ te^ ^“ 

8.3J tAakarF.v...■•■ 

8. 2O Stnd* vvt?v . V * * ' 

8.37 Pjcd..,.[ 5 '.- - 

Fom or five namo lost 

The fiagtneitts now iiraiiged ai colntmis 9 and lo coptain mostJy bioken 
tmmcj, but alio some, pamculirly 9.17*2200410. t-n, which ateohviou^y 
fimasne and Jo not bdong to real kings. Among (he real kings an: the 
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foliowmg; 9,7 SiA^rfkaT'jr^^ K; 9.Mcn,*p.,r?: 9.9 D]cd...,,rF; 

9. 14 [ttk „. -; 9. E5 Iniij^ .. ; 9* Ip-* •. I SJ- ^ 9 * - - »ka[ri<f] Ncbomaci; 

9-30 . - ,ka[f 5 ^?] Ecbnon. Tentatively pLired in cpL 10 b the important 

fragment relating to the Hyk»$: 

lOi 2C [Ctieftam of a fordgn country ]* Khamudy^ 

10. ai [Toxal. chief mm of] a foreign coutitrj\ 6^ they loS yjsJ 
What is iioTiV nmunred as coL i \ cotiM!iis of two pieces, the lower giving 

little more than the Itfigths of five reigns, namely a, 2, ] atui 5 Vfi, In the 

upper part of the ailumn the following can be read: 

IJ. I SrkheiiJ. .1^ 1 yn, 

11. 1 Sekhem . 16 yn, 

11.3 Seklitttu ., rf*" i yr. 

11.4 S^idj[ett?3fe^ t yr. 

It. j Ncbiiiter)au*'* 2(?)9 yrs. 

TTi 6 Nchitau . 

11.7 .,jTS. 

11 . S Seweser. 12 yrs- Unoccupied ,... Jayi 
11.9 Seklierarc-shcdwiic ..^.yrs. 

Five names lost 

11. isjTocd], s fcmgs..,.,. , 

11. Woser. p 

II. 17 WoKn-... 

For the Hyksds rulers see opposicc: and above* pp, 149- jo, 155^7^^ 

Kings assigned to DyiL XVlf because (dj coifim or enker objects have becti 

found w Thebes, (fc) mmed in the Dispo^on raider »jirne«n IX. or (f) po*- 
sibU identifiabte with naratsia dw Turin Canon. The to^ucncc is uncertain 
except m Nos. 1^1 1, whD unmcdiaidy preceded D jm. XVill. Objects naming 
tfKiii, Vambet, pp. j-tS-at, dheussions, op. dt., pp, 206-7, 128-31. 

I. Sclcbeiiir^-walikha* Ra^hotpe, f = T. 11.1 ? 
i. Sdchciniv^wadjklta'u Sebckctlua^^ < = T 11. 2? 

S. Sckhcinii^-^niento^vi Djebuty, u; r i*: T, ir. j? 

4. Swadjenr? Nebirietau, rt; c = T it. j 

5. Nuhkbeperri^ InyoteC a; h 

6. Sekhem^wepmye lnyotcf-*i>. a; 

7. Sckhcnui'-bci^inl'e Inyotef, a 

«. SckhcrarP^hcjdtowc Scbrkamaf, a; ft; < = T ft. 9? 

9. Senakhtenre” Ta^o, «; ft 

10. Sel^cncnre' Ta'o. <» ; ft 

1 (. Wadjklicpeirc* Kamose. b; ft 


For kiflgi of the Second Intermediate I*cfiod see the ji.tb »n TTr* 
quoted wove. p. 17j, 

’ Not in a eancnicbr. j t-. , , 

1 Ch. n *a. r 1 1 . . . ine ittxcrtain, riw< icBJO. 

S« p. t6i for a web where ebu king'i p,o,oram it ^vmdjmr^r. „ ra 11. 4 
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THE HYKSOS HDLERS 

(L^ribcs manatuo's Djti. XV as consisting of'sbc foreign 
&am PhtMikt4» who idzed Mmphb; who also foanded a iO¥m In the 
SethKnee nornn^ from which 4* a base tbe-j^ Jiibdued Egypt,* He tlicn mn\c*i 
the six tuigs m slightly difFctdit fonn and order frorn Joicphns fahovct p^ 
i5fi), namely^ (t] Saiies, 19 Sn^n* 44 {^) P^bimiip 6l yrs.; 

(4) Staan, $0 yts.; (5] Archfei 49 yn:t (6) Aphophii, 6i ^ts. 

Apart from T (p. 44:3^ tap) the kin d-LISTS miike no metitioti, btit the 
Memphite Use of pne^ts (pp- 50, itks) gives an *Atcii (? ^ itTXt 

after Ibi {? *=? T 7^ 14)^ then after five priesthoods a Sliarek* aad lasdy an 
ApTip immediately before Arolsii of Dytu XVTIL 

The MO tiOMtNTS ihow only fowr names of jmpartajice: 

fVnwiwtffi 4nd S'Q*»ca 

^Akenmre^ Apopt No dates 

Ncbkbcpedirc^ Apop 

Seweserenr? Khayran n 

^Aweserr? Ap 5 pi sok date JJ yrs. 


NEW KINGDOM 


Nisme Hxd in 
tAi# U>vk 
AmE^ 
Atnenoplui i 
Tudim5iu I 
TuihinnrtS 11 
Ijlashepsowv 
Ttnhin^b Itt 
Amoiophu H 
TurhiDniis IV 
Ajnenophis HI 
AmcnGplui IV V 
Akhciucen f 
Smcnkhkaie^ 

Tm^j^^kbatcci 1 
Tnc^ankhoniun / 
Ay 

Kairniliab^ 


EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

ftwiiwnm aitJ Nfluttfi 

Ncbpcbtir? ^Afirtiose 
Djcierkat^ Animbcrtpc 
^Aldiepwkirc* Dhtirinfl*c 
*Akbe|icratL€s l^umiosc 
Hjshrpfowe 

Menkhepert^ Dhutmoac 
*AibcpftifB Amcnh<^pc 
NienldicpruTf* Dhutmow: 

Nebraa^fB Annubocpe 
Neferkhcpritfe^-waftiircf Anienhnepe 1 

Akhcmioi I 

^Aiikhklicpmrt^ SniaikhkattS I 
Ncfixnefoutct^^mcr^^ I 
Keikbrffm^ Tnt^infchirefl I 
Tiii^ankhamilti) 
KhepcrkhqwuTt* Itn5tc-Ay 
Djcscfkhrprur? yareiiiliab 


f/rjfhffT 

CpiifKlural 

Jatt 

dmxc. 

13. 

tS 7 S~l$}<> 

aV 

t5jo-ij2S 

4(or 

tjzEt-isio 



ZQ 

( 490 - 

54 

I49(i^i41<i 


t4j6-t4lj 


I4tj-M05 

17 

t 4 os~n^ 

i7 


5 

»i50~«J47 

9 


4 


27?* 

ijis-ijodj 


* Above, p. 17J, n- y. 

* Abom 22 years as icninT co-fcgeiTt ofTwdjrufliii III- 

* Parker in JNES xvL *1. * iv. mh 

^ Imctmediate bcrwacn L^ym, XViR-XlX. 


® Am. Sa%\ L 99* 

* Op+ dL iv.'tj4J« 

* See p, n. 1, 
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NEW KIKGOOM 


EIGHTEENTH DYNA!iTY {(wm,) 

MaK£thO: J = JoKpkiis; A = Afncanut; E =EiiscbiUi- 
A, 'Diospolitcf. i6 ktngf^; E, ‘Dioiipoluet, 14 king^'. 

Jp Tcthniosit,^ who drove the Shcphetili ijut ofEgypCi Jj yrs. 4 ms.'. A, 
Amos. length of reign ttoi gireji; E, Am&sts. ij yn. 

I, His son Chebron. 13 yrs.; A, Chehro*. ij yiTL: E, Chebron. n yis. 

Ji Amcnophti** so yn. 7 ms.; A, Ameiiophilus, ^ J yrs,; E, AmmCEiophis, 

ii yn. 


J, Hi* jiswT Amesfu,^ ar yrs. 9 n«,; A. Amends. 22 yrs.; E omits 
J, Her ioti Mepbres, li yn. 9 ms.; A. Miiiphris, n yrs.; E, MipbeS, ti yiS. 
J, His sdn McphrainucltCsis,* 25 yn. to mj,; A, E. Misphragtntuhnsisi’' yn. 
J. His son Thmoat* $ yrs. H ms.; A, H, Tuthniosts, 9 yrs. 
j, His son AmcnSptiii.^ 30 yrs, 10 rnSi; A, E Amenophis, ji yts.* 

J, ssra^OriM,« j6 yis. 5 ms,; A, On», jy yrs,; E, Oros, Ifi or jg yrs. 
There follow four names doubtlcsi fepresciidng predeccisots of Oros 
who then resppeurs witfi tlic expanded name Harmaa: 

J, Hti dauglitcT Actnehercs. ra yn. i in.; A. AcheixB, ji yjs,; E. Achen- 
chcrtS, 1 12 yrs.j 


J, Her bmihcr Kathods, 9 yrs.; A, Rathw, 6 vis,; E otiiits 
J, His son Aceneheres. ri yrs. j ms. ; A. Oiehics, 12 vrs.; E. Acherres. 8 yo. 
J. ^«ni Acencheie-s II, 12 yis, 3 ms,; A. Aehenes. u’yrs,; E. Ghenes, r.s yis. 
J, Hb son Hartnais,’ 4 yu. 1 nj,; A. Auncsii, j yrs.;E, Amiab, 5 vts. 

Mmetho «repormd by J cundndeshis l>yn. X VIU with fo«r socecaors of 
Hatmau HaKnihab) wJioer he otight to have placed m Dv-n. XIX, where 
Uie>' will b nanied. As already noted on p. 750 jV excerpts from Manetlm 
^re mtroibecd to mpp.m the btter's belief that the biblical aemum of the 
Exodus and ihr expidaon of the Hyksos under Tnbmmis refer to Otte and 
the same hirt^c event, a view rejected in RowItjm book, p. ijo, n. z. 
Adnurt^ the lengthy excerpts in qocstion embody aim Kveral wimLir 

^no of the most fmtastie description cxplidtiy ttoagnised u such bv the 
Jewish ntsforiin. ’ 


! ? ^ Amum. * Amem^phn I. 1 Hashetwwe? 

Ttahm^ m. 'In b, the flood of D«ealii5iiV dnie oc«J^. A- 
" Ttiihmfis.* IV. ''AmenflpbifllL 

‘ Hepotcd to be Mmoioa ua) a spealtiug statne', A. E, » yarHtJj.^b 


NEW KINGDOM 


NINETEENTH DYNASTY 


Highca 


Name uxJ m 


IVrncnKn and Ntmtrn 


)¥ 4 r- 

dsie dd^ifi 

z ijoS 

67 ii^-ti24 

JO ^z24-izs4 

6 


scthiH n 

Aracamttse* 

Sipuli 

S\poi) (Iwcr)* 


llmicsiB 1 
Seth 5 t I 


Rjmea:^ [I 
Mcrcnpcjb^ 


Menma^ti* 

Usapu^rfc-Kipctiicf K^Qicssc-Tiiijiinuii 
Dintrc'-niminuii Mcre 3 ipuMMEpi;uiti 2 *^e 
UsllLhcprorE^-scipcni?^ Scty-nicrmpt^i^ 
Mmmir^*'--*ctpcTirc< Amctirnc^sc-I^I^AwTsc 



AkhcnrE^^-sccpciircc Mcrcnpti^iptah 
Sinf^cryiwjaii Tw&«e-i«cpcnniwr 


(i) £iw 33 ) 


Twoare 


tl 1502 ^ 1194 ? 


The foniJc Phanioh Twosk was followed by a kmglcss penod of short 
iluradod. 

Dyw. XVIIl {cOKWum} and Dru, XIX ipc ManjetiiD; J = Josephus; 
A — Africanus; E = Eu^biiiL, 

After Hamiais (see opposite) tiierc follow, iti AE at cml of Dyn XVtllt 
J. Hb soil Ramnscs^ i yr. 4 ms.; A, Raioa^i^ I yt^iM omits 
Jp His sou Kbrmesstt MiamuoJ 66 yi5, Z mSp; A omits; E, Rainess^ 68 yrs* 
J. Hbsoii Ammopliis * 19 yrs, 6 A. Amenophadi. 19 yrs;;E, Ammend- 
plib, 40 yris. 

J, His soil Scdi 5 s,* *dso oUrd Ramo^^ wbo£Sc power lay hi cHariotry and 
fleet", [10 ywv]; A, E emit 

M3mctho*s Dyu. XIX begins here; A. Olospolitrs^ 7 (6) kitigs; E Dios- 
pclitei* 5 kings. 

A, j 1 yn.; Ep Scebos^ 55 yrs. 

A, KafFsaceSp^ 6 i yis.; E, Rainj^^, 66 ynr. 

A, Ammenephthib;^ 20 yis.; t Amm^nephthis, 40 yis. 

A. Rimc«^“ 60 yrs*; E oniits 
Aj Anmiencmtics,^* 5 yts.; E, ArnmenemSs^ 26 yrs* 

A, Ep Thiioris,^J (described as a king), 7 yrs. 

* 5 inla from Gcbcl Barkal, ZA^ btbc, 7*. * i^azkcr in JjN/ES m, 4|» 

* Ofien givo) as M^ieptah, toe bdow imA^ Mancdifl; aho OZ^ vi. 224, 

* Very brirC beSare or ia die rage of Sedult iJ. * JEA nliv, 12 C 

* Ramess^L ^ Ramoss^H. * Memi|Hak ^ Sedios |L '® Sediml, 

SediDs li, Kc abose^ n. 9 ; foanc coa&sion: widi IUiik^ 1L ^ AaieimiHset 

Qticen Tw^>srt! Vho m Hotcet h called Polybui. hiuhanJ of AkaoJia and tn 

whose tifiie Troy ww oJeen^ the rraihrioiuJ dztc fot tba kti event h i iSj ix. 
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NEW KINGDOM 


twentieth dynasty 


iViitffr tfsri m 
San;ikEtc 

m 

RajTi;cm IV 
Riimdia V 
RjiDdBct VI 
VlJ* 

Ran^cssn IX 
Ramcsn X 
Ramcssci XI 


md N<nitm 

Highat 

due 

datbi-c. 

Unklu^nrfMiuaamint-5ctpcz^ 

SetiuklitcMncTnTc^ 


ifl4-ri^ 

Unmi^rc^Tictanzim Ratmenc^c^^ 


Ti8a*-n5i 

H£kania<r^^^pettattitm Rafmesse- 
bc|f4tni‘^rnctxin6a 

6 

fi 5 r-ii 4 S 

Udma«Tc<-&ckliepcreikf^ Ra^mase- 
AfflenhildnipAgf^ii^^ 

4 

i! 4 f-Ki 4 r 

Ncbm^rSMiifnmjlii 

A mg nh ilchopthcf^St^ekaon 

7» 

It 4 i-irj 4 

Ul1iTijL<reCrme^aiTiTn^^fp<*tff^ Ha^EEUaiC- 

icamun-nutflicbitj^ 

_ 

MJ4 

Duma^rct^akbenamua RiitncE$c-5cd|;ikliDpihi^^ 
menLnuiq _ 

ilJ 4 

KcfaltarS^^fcnic* Ra^me»c-tdiifcinwtse- 
mcrct^mun 

*7 

1134^117 

Kheporiiafre^^-ictpciir^ Ra^niesse- 
Aziietihikhop«hi^-Q»cr»im^ 

1 

iii 7 -iTr 4 

Menma^rt^^^ct^puh Ratm«$K^4Ju^cmwfle- 
niecriamiLti-nfltghi?ka 

i7 

1114-1087 


[n year of Rdizii!i5& XI began chc brief era railed ^IRcpeddon cf Bir[lis\ 
witbiii wbich IJdl^6r, ihe higb-pcim of Amen-R^ at Kamak, temporarily 
am>gatcd lO Himeir the kingskip, 

Dyu, XX IK Maketho- DiospoKtes, ra kingsr A, ^they reig^ied 135 
yrs/; E, "they rdgned I7S yrs.’ No namca are givetL 


‘ Ed. Mej'er mi) oihcn, im j.c.; Rowtnq, JH>S xwVp, 72 plic^ the actmien m 
tw ju 1170 E.C. 

♦ Uunia^ivt-ar the be^nning of the rcigtL 

i Vjrille. L FL ^ with p. 12. 

• Die Dnicf posdhly ro be iiiterdimged, Or. ov. 

* Doubt&h »K JEA ^itL K; mr. 60, 



LATE DYNASTIC PERIOD 


TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY 
Conjfctucil cLi£C 9 » 10 ^ 7-^45 

MA^{£T1I0| \im tbc pdtirip^ source^ n^mt& kings iiom T^smi 


Jfiitiiaui 

Stiictkdlcv 26 yriw 
Psii3«ziaa yj* 40 
NepbctcEctOp 4 •m. 

Osoefa^p 6 yri. 
Pyiitnchr<, 9 yn. 
PsiuciitiB {llj, 14 yun^ 


PVifzicnifa ibuf S'iWu 

HnJjUlrpcrrcMctpcxir& Nnisu^bJctl-nicTamun 
*AU»:perrF^ipcmitiuii PdbUuftnthfHnmt^ 
Nc!f^rk^i^--lidpw1sir Ain£W]muiu{?)-ciienixiw 
Usima^rc^sctpAiM^ Anurticrnopcwilcmniiift 

imidmlifiad 

imidmdEed 

Tiilshqiratc'^^^^ Piiiilsii^^c^iusc^ 


Total ai givm by Mancdii> 130 y«R, but A 4 dd^ up to 114. To tlus 
4 ly 2 tiscy doitbdcsi bclnng^ King Suroun whose itamei m 

NnttkhcpcfrcMt^tpcnimu^ Siatnun-mcramini; {lighcst y«r*datc 17** 
For chc cxaitcmpCFfary highr-pdests of Amcn-R? at Kamak see abovSp 
p. ii7^ and Gaurhienrp LR. di. 329-fi3, The date? sccompanymg them appear 
to belong to the Tanicc kings, but otie dale of year 48 certainly belongs 10 
the lugh^riest Mcnkhcper> 


' So A; £i 4t yt% ^ See abim; p. |C7i hut aba AmL Sctf. ^clvii ^esy-tt. 

^ E 3 J ym ■* QjiithicTt Iwt ibm signed to a thud Pnzscmic^. 

^ Op. dt iil. 394 ff ^ Op. dt tiL i 6 i. 
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LATE DYNASTIC HEIUOD 


TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY 
Canjficturol dates, 94J-730 SlC. 

MANETBo Kooriluig to Afiicttim; Dyn. XXIi *tuiie kitij^ of Uubastm, 
(t) Scs&idiis, II yt4ii (a) OHirthoa, i j yn.; {3, 4, duee othtsi, ij ytt; 
(6) Takelotbii, 13 yti, ; (7,8, y) three oihcrs, 41 yt 5 ,i total, lao yrs.' Eurehius 
gives (i) as Sesonchoab, then omits (3, 4, i) and (7, 8 , ■}), leaving TakcloiEiis 


as third and Lm of die dvnasrv. 

•I n- 

Correspoii<liiig to ttie above oii the MOsOMEMts! 
iVmw uxd Iff 

thU tiTiJ jvar 

SbGt^cnlsL* T {t) Hi:djklic|icrtT6^iec^^ ii 

Ofor^Dd I [5] SdEhfTfJicpiriTcMeEpci Oioitofi-tttimmEti 36 

Takdi^c t tl] Tikdot 7^3|H 

Osorkun A (4) Unnu^tef-^itpcniEUiiiin Osoi^rM^iauoiim 

Takcl6c IK B) HccljUicpcm^ipcnrcf Tiikelot’^ic^mcEiiiiun 

Sh^siioik tU (6) UnmaEi^-KTpcn^nun 33 

Piimiy (7) UdtfHff^setpcnaiiiuo Ftuxay-iocraniun d 

Sh5diet)k IV (^) ^AfchrpcrrcT Stiouhaik §7 


The otJce of (i)-(4) i% contirmcd by the ^[eb of J^larpsoii (p- biit 
after 0 $orkct] ! Monect bwrcs a bithutn luiknowii 

yekaJthrpcTTc^-tctpciirc^ Sho^hciik-tnemnra 
whoK silver cofUn attd iminxEiw he foumi ai HnttR * Provi^jonallv thii king 
may be reckmed » Shuahen^ It m pbec of the very problematic king 

f hTCViously 50 nuinbcrcd^utilcsi indeed he k actitaliy ShJisJiatk h Takclotll 
5) Wiis the soli of Osorkoii H and Sh oslienk |U eettainly the tiKxr^f of 
Takelut IT. For Shoshoik: Tir^ rcigu of 52. ytm m above, p. s 14. 

For the chronology ofDym, XXII-XXV set- M Mevet, G^^kki^ Jt$ 
jiifer/Hwnd. ii. s(tC 

* Thiu vocalized m A«ymti cathcr iluii Shwlionk# the Old Te^trrtt gives Shiihak 
wrongly, t Kmp xiv* aj. 

* Blit« Gdi^uT, IM iii J>3 p n- 3, 

^ C<^-tcgcnt With 0 »tkra LI fiom tbe birer"* ^'esr aj, lee BAR tv,, J figy. 

Moiilrt, Osc^rf n, p. txi Ptn., pp» I7 E 

f Giathkr- LR ilia |5ik 



LATE DYNASTIC PERIOD 


44? 


TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY 
Conjectural dAtes, 8l7?-^iOB.C, 

M&S£ttio Accocding to Afiicunts: Tour kings of Tanis, (l) Fetubatei,’ 
40 yts.; (2) OtotdbQv* ^ yis.; {}) Frammru, 10 yrs,; Zet, 31 yrs.; total, 
Sd yxs,* Ettsebius omits Zet, and gives (ij Petabastis, 25 (jJ OsorthiSn, 
9 yn- J (ij Psammuj, to yn. 

The quay imcriptioiu at Kaniak roconl vanout data of King Fctubaim, 
year 23 being tbehighat; the Prenomcn and Nomen on: 

Usinu'tF-setpcmmun Pedobast-meramnn, 

The other Jungs ntcndapcd by Monetho have not been certainly idmtifird 
in the hieroglyphs. Vandier, 567 fi!, varying slightly the contcndoiu 
of Ed. Meyer, proposed to place dsc oocesaion of Petnl^tis in 817 b.c., 
wlucb assumes a bng overlap wjdi Dvn, XXU, In the intcTS'al before the 
incucsion of IH^khy (730 P.C.) five kings with short reigns arc placed, 
incIudJiig two Osfork 5 ns; the quay inscription of year s6 of Fetabast makes 
it costeDiporacy with year 3 of* king luputi, whose name tccalla that of 
Inw'apet on die PPankliy sida, p. 356, 

TWENTV-POURTH DYNASTY 
Cnnjeetucal drtca, 720-713 i^c, 

MAHfitKu. os above, p. 333, ctmiisis only of Bochchdtu of Sais, whose 
£ithcr was Techuactis according to Pluiareh. De Ifrdi‘, di. 8, and Ttiepha- 
chdios according to E^odorns i, 43. Reigned 6 yrs. (A), 44 yn. (E). 

Corresponditig on the MOMOMeKts ate; 

Shcptesic* Tefiialcbtr* Sole date, yr. it 

Wahkat£r Bekeontief* Sole date, yr. 6 

5 «e further under Dyn. XXV. 

t A. *iii his reign the Olympic fisiivnl wai first cdebraTcd'; the date would then 
be 77«-77J •■c. 

* A, E, *thcEg 3 ’ptuiu rail him B&caclcs'. 

Oauthiei, JLR iii. 409. * Op dt 410. 
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LATE DYNASTIC PERIOD 


TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY 

MANETHo/tiueeEtliiopkii kiags’: (i) SabaconJ feigned A 8 layu.; 
(2) Sebidim, A 14 yi5.» E 12 yts*; (3) Tacos, A ifl yn., £ Ta^cos, 10 yrt. 

The chqic 6 jTuly of sue is given, below, but the fine tttleT of jJl ^gypt wa 
Shabako; for the reUsiouships set JEA iocev. 141 ffi 

CiTfj- 

y(at~ jccijtrat 

dai( iifUl P,C 


/^hTJPwm amf iVovifn 

Y^ht^ 


S^tf^ atid ^ this Mimttht> 

(t) Kaiht^ — 

£itbcrof(%]mi£L(|} 

(2) Pi<aiikky ^ Utima»re< 

fitheref(4)aml{jj S«cfcn€e f* ■** 7 St-no 

(Here uiiefvencJ Te&ikl)(e anJ lluchchuEis of Dyn. XXtV, ovcrLippiHg 
vrfrii (4) 4tuJ (}) rcspcccivcly<j 

Sdwtcwii NefcdciuF' I . 

Waitibi^ J*ih.bJso If 7 i6-<S!>j 

Kbuiurfiincrnif* TaLbsTVi 


tj} SIuWco 

brotbtrroffi] 

(4) Shet^tku 

brother of(j) 
{5) Tahiria 
fon cf(i) 

(6] TraiuriroGn^ 

wu of I4) 


Sebkh{i» 

Tarcoi 


3 

26 


6 I^H 6 d 4 * 




S 66^^s€ 


From 4l»ur 66 ^ b,c* Tibarka s fiilr mJH have alteniaced « Memplm with. 

ihai of NU 5 of Salt &vourcd by the .\tiyrtin kings Baihiddon and 
A&huibaitjpaL^ 


» A E, ‘tthu bkiti^ SodiebiJris tapiwe hwned him dive*. 

» Fat *c HicsrtKVc Ffetwiiiau ice ZAS I«i w-jXt. 

i Thar iwo iLt« am tHtaiii. * A^yrim Usdimaic » .4NEr. pp. 2W. W7. 


LATE DYNASTIC PERIOD 
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TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY 


MAN'BTHO^ ’mnc fcmgj of Saisl 


AWr used in 
fhh 




Nckfll 

Pumrrt c cirtim 1 

Ncksn 

Ptaininctldiiti TT 


(fj Sicjshiiia£Ei,7yii. 

(l) NcseIiFpad#,6 jti. 

(j) Nodiitf, a m. 

(4) 54 

(5 j Ncduf^ [L* 6 ytt. 

(6} Pamziiutku IL A yn- 


Apn» ^7) Ujphiif^ 1^ 

\mxm (®) AmS^o, 44 yn. 

hammcikhiA 111 (y) l*^nimechcdi£f, im. 


{iiwS) 

yn.1^ 

Eustffitts tri£n 

(r) Amniciu iJisEthiDpiui, 

jayn, 

(ij 7 yn, 

D) NcdiepCk, 6 yrt. 

(4) Nodiao, a yn. 


(j) Piifflm2ridir»* 45 TO, 54 yn^ 

(^) Nctka5ir,6 yn. t6 ynL 

(7} Pufiiuiudiii dso c^l\^ ti yix 

Puiiinictkhui» ITatl 

{i} XJzyimK^s ^5 yn- 

(q) Aiuom.44 ATI. 44 yiS‘ 

4 nii. 


TdqI: ip yEfi. ^mi. Tcwal? i 4 | yn* 


To die above cormpond on die monuj^^kts: 




Let^ 

C”^ 

fiopt Apis 

AtVI 

this 

jViittirt aiiif Ptrrwrrvn 

jtflar.Ste. 

S.CX* 

Neko t 

—. 

— 


iHaRittKikhm 1 

WatUwE^ Piimtdt 

54 


NekoU 

Wchrmibr^ Nckfl 

15 


Pummcdciim U 

Nckftbre^ Pemitek 

6 

JPJ-iS? 


E;li<a*ilirc* WaMbt^ 



Aiiiaiii 

Eltnenitbf^ ^Atjmoic-tti^NBii 

44 

iTSr^t 

PiatnRiSddm HI 

^Allkhkaetir^ Pianitrk 

J 

Total: ili^yn. 



A* B. 'tic took and kd King TiMdiai <!aptmr into E|rypf- 

^ A« £, 't&c rcniiutiE of die Jewi flat to faim, when jennalrni wat Cdphncd by ibe 
Atsynan*'. 

’ Parker in ICan«>^ tc\% ala. 
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lat£ dynastic period 


TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY 

MAMETKO *ciglit Pcrvmi kings** Tlio« whosi: muno aic Eound wticccir in 
Egyptiaa bicrogtyplis air marked with an asietsk. 


Afruffnus 

{() *Qimb>-se5p* 0 jn. (j) 

(a) ^Dariusi 1, of Hviiaip^. yrt (5) 
{3) *Xcrxc( d« Greau ai vtIh £4] 

(4) AftabiiJUM.’* 7 iHx 

(5) 41 yn, (5) 

t<S) Xcrxci, 4 HM. ( 6 ) 

(7) Sctgiikno], 7 tttl, {7) 

(4) Dsnui, 1. ofXeracj, ly yn, (is) 

Tool: 124 yt^ 4 ms. 


Daici 

Eti>rhiiis 
I vrs- 

Miig4 7 tttjL 
Damta* jfi yisL 

t. of DarjEtt^ 21 yrL ^^ 6^466 

Acia^encB LonghimJ^ 40 yci. 4j6j^4a4 
Xerra TE ^ ws, 

Sogdianoi. 7 inj^ 


Ddmii, i, of ly yn- 424-404 

T«al: no yn. 4 MS, 


Amxcf3tc5 [ iirvicr ™ited Eg% pt Nor did Darius 1!, w he* scirms. however, 
to Iiavc commbadtHiKl soijfn: building ki the icinpk tf EEbis in dw Oasis of 
Kfurga .1 For Artaxerxes U (404-3 Ji* B.c ) see pp. 372, J75. 


TWENTY-EtCHTlf DYNASTY 

MAKtiTtiO AinyttcQ^ (Easeb. -eaios) of Sa»* 6 yts/ Date 404-399 ii*c, 
Tbete are no hkro^yphic mefiiioris, but tliLs king L foimtl in both demotic 
and Aramaic papyri;* Greek cijitivilait Ainonortau. 


TWENTY^NiNTH DYNASTY 

MAN ETHO four kitigs of McndSs . Those fbond on moriunients arc ninrkcd 
wiih ati a&tcmk. 

ytii^ thitft 

fViWJWfii ffwJ Simun istt p_Ci 

— Nef»j|irud 4. 

*(”) l^«£'‘-*efpni|ita]j I'ihcnnUii [uj) 

- ^ . ^(j) Kl“»«nniiftfe^-ietpeaklinant M.ik€r fi 

(4) Nrpherttes [u]« 4 me ^4).^ Nefiantml (demntief only) ^ 

|(J) Miithli, I >T.) Euicbiui otjy iind pcolubly nsnr reigned ^ _ 

Total ao (ai) yo. 


aiul F<<ff*Aiuf 

( 1 ) Ntphentrs, 6 yix 
(jJ" Puminuthie i yr. 
(5) Adtam,!!™, 


* A, F, 'bi tile 6^ yew of hit Jcingtlup ovc* ihe Pentoai beeaitie fcinc of Ejetfi', 

* A Cciinier and (nurdeter of Xeraft, tun of Damix 

* Kkiuli. p. 7J. n. fL • Stf: aW. pp. 571-3. 

» Maticihci pJacei Aehads beliiK PwinitiuitM. ii* p. jyj. 
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THIRTIETH DYNASTY 


MAKitHO ‘three kings of Sebeonytuv- 

iY«Fir tnnf fj* ftrtwwiwi mJ Kitten 

thhbeiilt 

Nckhruelcf Nectaocbci, iX yn. Khtiwrkire'NcJthincbef 
Te^orTakhot Tca*,Jtyn. Irailrcw^i^Iu>K*Iiettiiil.uii 

Nddithareljbe Nectawbos. *5 ya. Sadjenubrct^perua^ui 

Ncldit^iuel^ 


Highnt 

ynir- Dauf 

doe v-c, 
t6 j 96 ‘-j< 5 j 
— }iSi;^36i 

I8 


Total* yn. 


THIRTY-FIRST DYNASTY 

“Three Peraiio Lings.' Thb dynisty ha* been lAicd to the genuine Mancdio 
by some Jater chttmographcf- The feat of Euschiui here gis'cn ii rarher tuUce 
ihan thai of Africanus (A)l 

*1. Cktim Oi the twtnckth jtxa of his kinphip nvet ihe P<ni™ nilad tsver Eijypc 
6 ypot {A i yp.} 

r Ahcf i^JuKn. Area ion n( Odxm. 4 yon {A yts-} 

J. A 6 er whim. [ 111 ^ ^ yem (A 4 AlotmJer of Mjraion 

tuppresKtli' 

Ochus Aitaxcoctt lit succeeded his lather Artaarriccs Q tn n.c., ind 

ron^iuTcd Egj'pt m 34J ®-C-^ After Otlius % mnfilcr in lie was 

succeeded by his youngest sort Aiscs, who was lumieU’murdrri^d m 336 JS.C 
Atscs was followed by Darius 111 Codotnanitus in jj5 Alcieindcr 
reached ^ypt in person ac die end of 332 B.C.* 

t i tipnit^ pjjL t 7 |“ 5 > ^ Loc- at- * Op- din* p. * Op. eir., p, iiXp 







INDEX 


^Aamu, Hi > i+4t Wn 

Abbon papvTiBf |CM. 

Abi$ki3, UU 

Abu GmAh, fiw-icmpfc jt* S5- 

Abu Rcu^ht p^Tiunid ^ 

Abu fiimbcrl, tcmplr Mi 25^1 ^tjo^ Jtdl- 
Abu^Ir^ pyrJiniili at, S6, 

Ab\^u$^ mmtL, 2- tcmplri, 153^ 

249. 250-2, 255- Sw iiiffi.^ Unun d- 
Ka*3h and passim. 

Ailicran^ I^Xp 

Admonifiom of m £g>’ptPfi Sq^c, 
XOt^lOw 

Adorer of the God^ J27i j4lp 
Agnhodaemun, 411. 

A^uluire, EMv- 

Amiyawl, people of Aria Muior« 270. 
•Ahbcifpc, QuetOi 173-4^ 

'A^osc. name. 174; -Notrarroi ^ Q^n, 
Ah*na+ 

-PcnndtbEb, iSo- 

Afciwaiha. amonj; peoples of ibc $ea, 
270-f. 

AMureatenp E^ptiau riaoir of FJ- 
^Aniimar i2tHi 
AkJiniini^ 92^ 240. 

Alaxf)u, naiuc ofCvyrw, 

Aleppo* 20r^ 

Alexamlcr theGrcit^ 

Alwjidtia, JSi. 

AJplubct, 2^^ 15-2^. 

Atnada^ T99-200. 

Amin, 26^, ly?^. 

Et-’Ainlnu, 220-5^ threniieH^Trni tablet^ 
207-9* 2XX» 

Amav-Rfti Kiuf of the Gods, izfty 177. 
Aioanmihr, vtriejf, 12js aiifCHHJntcr. 
171^ 

Amcnb<>fpc- l«^b-pn«t. 298^9- 
Ainhcnt papyrM+ T62* n. 4, joo. 
AmonuTtais, C>oJ*f Wife. j43- 
AmOT. tu noitlimi Sytia^ 

El-AmrUs > 90 ^ 

Amnnan penod, 39a. 

Amvrtaetii, jiuirrgenr cbitFnin, 171. 
Aniia,. a9.^, jtu. 

^Axiklmtiamtm, Quccxid 256.^ 24 1 - 


^Anklmly. pniicc at Mo'aUt, iiL. 
<Aiikbii, vizkr, 15J. 

Antaeopotis, ai^ 

Anref^ fbemer reaimg of tunics now 
fni as luydicC to^* 117. 

^Apirt4 Aslaxks. - 30 J* 254- 

Apis hull, 115-161 spe Scfipeum 
AninJie papsTi^ 3?o-j. 

Atinant, liu liftf 1^9- 
Axrmi^ 254 "Sp 

Amma, latrapp 37 o- 
Ann. Sy™ usurper, s«i. 

Amxern«; 1 . ih 57 -^^ J 74 “ 5 * 

t[I, Oehtia. 37 <S-t- 

Amwa* in Asii Mmoc, loS, 231, uSii 
Aslubd, 3S7 p 

Aihkdcm, tjju i& 4 , 57 J> 359 - 
El-AJimfcl&i, 114, 166, D- 1. 173 - ^ 

itifo Herrrtopolis, bJimuii- 

Aihurbani^t, 357^^ 

Aspdta, E^kipiafl kmg, 330. 

McJijti king, 

Aiw^in, i7“lS* 33i 

Ai>T.l^. I 12 -t 4 . 2 t 4 . 

Aicfit 116-19. 

Atbrihii* 109, 29|p 139 , JJi. 

A\Wt, ti^ln *^- 9 + 

ElacLmiiu pcnixl, 337-9*- 
Eabrip QaiiK J 
bakhtin^ 466 . 
ikiy^ cbj Ttgeltor^ j 77 "^- 
Ik^lc. 424 - 5 ‘ 

Hcu&n, in Paksnae, 254# ^ 5 - 
IkkenLhntu, liigb-pricstT ^ 5 ^ 
Ikbidipeabi 3 -=*^ J 3 J^ 

IkniHasm, ti 4 p iJK- *34- 
liejil pyramiiL 78-79 
EUtk^a, 111, 114. ^ 44 - 
lldb. tnticrpfccitiiOit doubifuf* 41#- 

E&t Kbllit 74, 76, 419^ 

Whin d-MoInk* riT. *79f ijL 

betTi'csii iebanou and Ami- 

BirketKIrnii, 35-36^ 3^8 

I BivabmUr 140 . 



INDEX 
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flojtjj fuomiy p 77» 

Hiitm: t:apTmt, 2jip ijii, 

Bouluj XVIII, pjpfvnu, 

Dfxx?k[yi] pap)TLB, t5j. 

Az, 

Bubcn, Bg>ptun lujftc of W|dr Milfj, 

348 . 

XOVhTkp 4-13. 

Bunii}, Itcng. 

Biif rh j inrrn , imbc, J* j-14. 

Bcto. 114. 40^ 421-y s^t Kdm 

cl-Fad’b. 

ByUfK, j6. 

C-croup, ijj, 

Ouuirijmv, j5A, 

CalflicUr, (S4-ti6. 

CanaJ to Red Sta, 1^7, 

Canoput decree, (u, jSj. 

CarcheinM}*. 194, 3S4, 

Camumm ublct, tdjMSi. 

Carumcbn, ji. 

Cedar, 43. 

Chazkxs, 171, 

C i font iiMTigaritiTi of Africa, jj7. 
Cleopom, Queen, rj, 

Copjw. 4^ 389. 

Coptic, u, 34. 

Cbptw, 57,9j. io!i, 

CtweSency, 97. 2J7. 

Creie. j*, 44, jjj, 384, 

CrtKciditfiDpolu. 15 
Crootn, jdj, 

Ctaivnt, Upper aud Lonrr Egym 
4 Pi-*. 

CnncUiirm wniing, za, 30f-^, 364^ 

Cuth, J4, ijj, Srr KmEi San of 
CiitL, 

Cyjxard*. Median ting, jiSq,, 

CyiM, king of Penia. j6| if,; p nW 
JT^h. 

r>ahdiUT, p^rjinidi j|, 78, t|8. 

[>iklila OjiK, j5, J27. 

Doth, a people of Atia Minor, 2S4-j. 
DttfdinLuu, i 63 , B. 4. 570. 

I, 3 Aj-!». 371; u. ,y,, [], 

CodniTumim, jgj, 

Dvitin^ JI4 -i£. 

I>cTlJ. I4 4i|. 

Ornii^Ddi. 431 ^ 


Dtnifidjc wimug. 

DciiHitic- CJiTtNikk+ J7i-3» 

DcTcJ-Iht^, ccmplcsat; Ui-j, 
myai CKfte jt. 1154, yx^i, 

D(t cl^edtiii. Tillage wtjt of Thclw, 
17 J, 175 . iJip;o»trica,i7i; papyri, ifl?* 
DerTasi, jSB. 39j. 

Dfronti, gienoal, 197. 

U^u^we. iculpuif, 330 ; Kttbc, 313-14. 
Djabi, Palatine jnd Syiu, ilj, a, t, 
Djitto, vizkr, 94. 

Djed-eswe, [OiTaniiil rile at Sg^t^n^ lie. 
Egj ptiin mmc of Mia’dw. 3 id, 

dij. 

lijcJu. Egyptian luinc of BurittJ, 433. 
IXidckaidloenot, 76. 
l>fw, 3S4, 307. 

Dfi'Ato 'ii“Nagj, weH ofThebo, 117, 
131-1. J6t. 

Dngoinan. inicrptflcr, p6. 

U*. f+a 
Eitroti. 343, 

Elephantine leatulaJ, l9j-& 
£le|)bannnc^,ioiiclKn] b^dary of Ejtypt. 

y8 i pmiea ofi gy, 

Elaoueni Ptasatw, Hoty of die, 1 li 
EiarTiacldon, 3416, 

Esc, Knig'i Mother, iBi, 193. 

Ethkfpwu tingi, 333. 

Evagorat of Cyprui, 374-3. 

Exodor. t3d. 173^ 

EnrbcJ, jflo-i. 

Famine, 76. 87, m. 

Fwifb Oistt. 33, 

Fayyoni, luture of, 33, 

Ran of Opc. 437, 337 . 
nnt ItucTincdiiiic Pciirtd, (ojr 
PoHowen of iltirui. 400, 4141 

ii4-7. 470. 3*i. 

^ Ji 3 . J 41 . 3 fll. 

Gcool Aratp knife, 39O— 7, 

<.rt:W ^kal. 34, 189, 333, 340, 347-30, 

wr Napafa, 

G(be^ |j_ 

JfWcn, 13s, 171,3 Id. 

Ocmaa culmrc^ 

CcTOAii period, 390* 

Gihikiijpa, MiLtimi 207-W, 111 






INDEX 


GIlu. p)'ninids of, 79-^3. 

(tchI*! Wife of Atnrbi. JJ*. 343, jj#. 
GoW, 232.2J*. 

Grc 4 i Ennnd^ 4lt. 

Gyga, king of tj-dia* j jj, jjOl 

t:ijpint JLjtp Sesf ^ApgnL 
Hirmi compirajcv, 

]^3rp«Qnp ftcU of! ji6-S. 

H^rru pipyros^ ^z-i^ 

];ii 4 hcp»)wc, Cjiicoj, later Kjng, 
-mcr>wcM*>5. 

KimiiK lil-abastcr quani^, 114, 
HavpTvira, 1J7,159-40, 

Ficliopciii^ ¥84, 144: dux^Iogy of, 431, 

+26-7- 

htcmAa^ gr 4 titiec afDyiL I, 411^ 41J. 
Hcpourra'c, Quccit^ 419, 
f^raclcomfii, 107, III* 317-S, 579-^ 
HcmiSnihii* 116, 151, St^ dfi^i Aurunt. 
Hctrawpolii* $ot El^AdimUficnp Kimtiim. 

HcnnoiybtJtu* 3j<Sk 
fHcifplmii, mother of Cheops, 

Hrztltuh,. J4.y. 

El-Hflu. 3J!). 5J1-]. 

Hlflniconpolb, gj* J91, 401. 

NckHen, 

Hrcf^tic wntiug, 11. 
hlikuptiht an rume for 

phit, 

Hittnr itcaty^ 1O4- 
Htrtiio. I9J, 313* 

Hand, 40, I7t^ 

Horui niuue^ 51* 400-1 , 415, 

Hewhea, j4i-p^i. 

ynhor* bigW-prscji ani! prcicinJer lo 
threw, joi-rt. 

M«v, KitigV Soil ofCuih, 2.%% 

Hykiai, i 4 »- 7 t, 

JliKe, Ndbhn <bstTTer* 40y. 

Imtotfp, miniiref of 71 

Tiiarfjv tn&tirgcuc chidiiua, 

InKAfpy, Qu« 7 i+ r<i4p 
lEutnacdon for Mcrykarc^, 11 j-iO. 
tmmietKHi of Ammenemo U tjti- 

liiuiiiLiEjao^ iS- 
[puwer* prophirt, 110. 

IlTiclp 47J, J14, 34t-i- 

ta,7, 141. Sit atm Liihi^ 

Itiput, prince^ J2«, 

lim-apet. petty king, 519. 


Jacob, 157, 

Jermtuh, 339-do. 

Jcmboim, |S5!--50. 

Jcwellm-, fj9, 173* i7t5^ 1^5, 317, 

Jcw4 556* 3*0-1, 

Eldvib, !*!, 1*5-3, 403 * 411. Sit 

ahv Ncklihc!. 

^rah, inttlc of 

sec Tjcl, Sife 

Kifnak, irum rcfup) 4 >arca of Tlicl?ci. jq* 
144. 177, l 5 j* 

Kamak* T.ibt of 30, 

Karroasit^ Queen, 317. 

iCaroy, naine of die Sudin, 207. 

Kaihta, Libyan amnatoT, 1J|. 343. 

KatnoL. Sytini lo^ 201. 

Kawa* i2j, 344, 

Kdtiii, proJsably Crete. 157, 

Ketmi, 10I4 13*, tiAp 
Kc&likedi. in Alia Miaor, 2*2. 
Khanikawei, Qumt^orher, Pl-ILj* t?. 
Rhirga Qadl* 15, 3**. 

Khai'inii-Kaudr, 25^- 
lUiam, nn^ HittiRi. 

Kjiitt>nili>, H^tc fciiigi 2*1-5,17S- 
Khniurt, see Hennopoik^ gl^slimnn^. 
Khuonibrcc* inpcruHcndcnE of works. 
3**. 

jehor* Egypuiu luriir of Syna. 22** it, 11 
571 ^ ft, I; KTHitLini, 203. 

Kbuyc, Queen. 93. 

Kitig'iScmofCn&h:, 1*9-70.105,24lt. joa. 
Kizziiw^adna. in Ciik», 2*2. 

Kdm cl-Ahntaf, see HkroqSnpohs. 

Koin ci-Faiila^ set Bo 45 . 

Korodro, E33- 
Kuhin* ttetft, ijS-g. 

Kuninu, j-|, 113, 

117* 177. 340. Sa atm Sbcikb 

^Abd d-Kuma, 

KtiTTti. hi die SuilJn, J40* 347^ 

^Lo^, 37, US. 

Labynnlhp 2, 

Et-Likln papyri,. U3-4, 151* Sn alta 

Sodik 

Ll-Lihun. pytaoild of, 138-40! lowit, 

Lipwing-rdk. 403* 
lait Ibmeidik lettm* 313. 
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Libn, Llb>M4W* 3 Sy ^^7. 

Liibi, «r limrKflpt. 

Lotuip J9. 

LtLxjDr^ 7; Coni^Jc rtC ifA ij7, i|j, 

KEj, at Mfshwnk 

J9i. 

Migiital 111-3, 

Mifwnietnictff, Hirtiie qucax. ^65-6. 
Nb<kairc^p IW0 Gf^lV WfVt* fWirtd, JjK 
Jii* J17. MJ. 

Muyjuuu, ^n^S' 

l%h-'pnc5tp 317. 

Maypb^. ft, 7, 

Mi^ubgir d^ar^'tfett, 

MiVcrAp ptipytti*, loo^z, J04- 
Mc^ftkl^ If6:, 133. 

M«1h, 3J7^. 350p 3*3. 

Mcdiiict Hjiliu^ j 52-7. 

MciCInct Midj^p 

Mcdja-NntHaiilp fjhm IJI* li4t 166. 
Mcj^iddo* jjo; tuiilc af, jyi-j. 

N^idiinip pyrimid nf, 73* 7S. 

Mdut2(n^, JjLU^htcT orAkbemlni^ 

Mcliinonp iiicTiti£cJ wirh Aniniiiptui 111 , 

i. 47. 

JVtniinnn, VcKal, 7, I09t ^ J4J- 
Mcmphft. ixmK, 91: toutidatbri. 4DS; 

MgOp 335 ^. 3 <H+ 37 ^- Stf *tb\^ 

Abukir, Sal|kirap 

Mccid^ 37|. Sfruiiiif3jalL 
Mrzikbrpcm^Kiftbp Iii^b-fnicst^ tgfy. 
Mcnkhcpcnc*. hi^b-prrciip 317-19. 
Mcfiophrhp m ofp 149. 

fottfth pTftphct, 349 p 
M crmika, vbtlcrT 9 h 
(VknmLb-Bcni S^Urroit 3^^. lEJi-j. 
Mcflcj, pmux, 413. 

McrtudiC, Kiti^^s Sw ijf Cwih, 205. 
Mtmiic, Qticcfi. +1 j~ 

Mijra?* 550^ 

Mcmtik i£hnts» 

Ma>T£+, lii^b-pticiE *jf Anai, 21 124. 

M£Tyic<-«vikh-nUp twy (|ucciUp 9l- 
Mrs, ir* Mok. 

M^ilui ftf MoiK 273. 

MtiHtMiIciTi (Ma)* ^ Libvin people, 239^ 
270. s 53 i 314. 

Mimnftic^ btuMcTp T9T-9. 

Micumi* 191, t9T-i*i 

Miwrr^ j^p 296. Srt jjti* Mikoi. 


Mucyis tiiiJl, =jj, 

UJ, liTp 113. 

M(Kci$, lake of* 33-3*^ i}Sp Sir 
Miwer. 

Horonriphi^p 3*r.. 

MoTiQiip Monr« 116-^17* 

Most, pcfhip abiirr for King Aifteti- 
msac, 4I77: ■ liliganit 
MimUis TL Hirate J54 h 

MuiejUllu^ QtKCTT 10*. 

Hhtice kin^, 239, 2*3. 

N^bctnidus^ 

NAbopoUssarp j 32^-9. 

NxhnD^ctEit of EuplmtrJt 17^* f 94 

^ dfl? Mie^lL 
Nxkidi, |tl4, l^i)^ 40i-7- 
Nikidi penodt, 39£>. See Aninuanp 
Qcmm. 

Niidu. i?itief, 214. 

NAp^njjh, EiJiiopi^ii capiui. 1SI9, 194, 3|3^ 
Sff 4 tt& Gcbtl Birkil. 

NAUmtH, 3*2* 171. 

Kaitri, ibnrr of* 25 j-2. 

NcbuclLiilEC2zir, 

NcJcrtip prapSieey* 131 

Ncfcmti, Queerii. -113-14. ^* 9 - 
Nc&ujy* 1*7* a. 334 
NchAa^'u^NubUm, .1.4. 

NciE ycTqau, Qiiccii. 4 J i-lZ^ 

Nchli of Sail. 4 p 4[f-i2. 

Nffcbro, ptdynutte cipilal Upper 
E^'pi, ijt, 170, 402. 424-2, See o/ltf 
Hioncflnpolb, Korn d-Alftnar, 

Ncfftiai^ prtiico lujftcd^ J27-»t 35 ^^. 
Nc^kbotu, ptilic™, 31^40, 

Nsfocm, QiM-Tii, iiUT King, iKni. Vk 

102; ilAtif^rcil; tif Puininitieliiit f. 
3 i 4 -i. 

Mry. J77, 194, 2or 
NofictiR-mcty-cn-Mui, Queen, 2*7; 
Nomn. fiotftaxchi, 4, Ii j-i4^ iiS. 
.Sftkhasiuhcp 2 S%™ii ncovlc, 503 ^ 

Nuri, J4l. 

Oascs, 15. 

Obcluk* fhr wurd, ^ 

Oft^bki, a* i|. j, 204. 

El-*O iisiri, I91, 

Ombus, 165, +17.424. 

Ope* Egyptian niune vf LtojcoTp 257 
Oradb, lai-a, fo^, 521^^ 
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Ofiiu, myih of, 4. 

Oittic*, tee D£r el^MdlEu. 
0 »yiiLui(iy 4 «, bervnml natw cri'Rinwua 

n, 6. 

0:cyilt)ndios, JJS. 

p€im w E) 4 Cdt>, 177, 

PlllTOlD Stanc, 61-64. 

Palmet. jgj-7, 402.4118. 

PapccznLs; jjti. 

Papyiw pLinc^ 5^, 

PivfijEiih, liigb^priiM. joj, 

Pfilfset^ Phiiittmci, 1X4^ ^^5, 

Pdimuin. uSf Ji?; bcmlw at* J64, 577* 
Pcruif, mayor of Ariiba, 

PcTTun p^otis, 

Pciiiii^ Kmg*i Son of CujL, ^Sr iiuynr 
ofTbrbct, 161. joo. 

Petccic, Pcndon of 368. 

Pliarjinli, 

PhiUcp IS, jj. 

Phiiichu^ the naliac, IJJ^ 

Phoasiaa, 324, 37-*-7- 

Pi<anktiy^ Ethiopian lpng> |Ji“40. 

Fiit 444 k in Aiw Minot* 2 * 5 ^ 

Pi-yadior, J(i7-S. 

Pmhaif King"! Son ofCu$h* 101-2. 
Pinridjon IJugti-pneH, 213, 317 -j»; IK 
kifiHpnssi, 120^1 
Pi-Ra'mcttf, toyil raidcnccr 25#, 
Pi-TStii, Pidkoin^ 174. 

PotycTjtc^ of Samof, 362* 

P(v«a 4 tmCDp gi!ticral, 353, 

Pta^ubab, vbdcf* 276-7. 

Prophet, 87^ n. 1. 

Pfofopitw, 370. 

P^ranictkhm, Ac tuinc» 352-3. 
Pausennri, the tiamr, 318. 

Ptahliotpr, Mjodmf of lort- 
Pti^no*c. iitgh-|Tr]cic, 210, 

Puinkhipa, Hrttitc princrat, 165, 

Pitnr, stff Pwrmr. 

Fwchc, AfritLin owdl region, 3?* 5fj, <19, 
185, 295; unnLly known 34 Piiiui 
PyramiJ, tbe word, 2* coinplcx:di4T3incr, 
7 ^ 17 - 

Ra^mcsstaiakhtt, higt^ni^s^ 395-3. 
Ratnm^ King « o£ 194- 
Aaiui! 4 icitm* ft, 25 U 
Ra^nin«f, vi^r, 2so, 

Ra:*iiolhi, pracm. i8j. 


Rifdiia, 255, 275* 342. 

yw, 69-71. 

Heliobc^ni, 329, 

HcIchmrrP, virier. ige, 

Repnser of3itAi, 127; 249; penod 
RqTctiCion of Ihnhs;. ■ 

Rc^u; name of Palatine and Syria* 
ijt* 199. 

R]ihid mnihrmiEtcit papyrm, 

Rijkf coffini, 161,173. 

Roma-Roy^ tmTh-pricit, 263, n, 5. 

Routta Stone. U- 
Royalmimimia. i^r 

St 0 tcirnln, 1122. 

^4. iJTi JJit J6^7. 

Sakkirj, 10* 73-TJ* 4^)9-14- 

dki Mcmplilju 

Sik^ir^ Taole of* 50. 

Sale pjpytitt, 57 ft* n. 3 * 196. 
SamtowtEcAakbuc, tnaairr of Aippirig, 
J54. 3ft» 

Sai^r, Egyptlaa for Shiner. 193. 
Saliiical fciter^ 274, 

Scarab, 44^«- 
Sca^^Msopla. 270-1, iSi, 

Scawm, 64. a. t* 

Scbduiyioj, J7S. 

Scbiltati, 

Second Inrcimcdiatc Perii^ 14."?. 
Sctl-fstivaf 83,269^ J51- 
Sdiel* 76, ijs. 

Sc*ir* Mctutilamof 

Sesitna* m the Second Casaran. h* 155. 
Scirtfij dupLitchcSp 155-^- 

Senenmiit, minister of Hasheptowe, 

184-7- 

Sctitiotib, inodicf oi TntbrnTitu L 177- 
ScKtLichcrtb* 341^ 

Sclm-OfTC^ jJlC narnc, Tj6i 
ScqoTDCc Hating. 589. 

Scribitd'Kllidiin, 43h 111* 117* 
SccapnnEU 325-ftL 
SfTekhf p, 4it. 

Settw, hagh^^niat it Mnnphn, l^$, 267, 
.S<tb,8p 165,250,424-6, 

ScT>%liflJ11C,2S0. 

Sctyii, Asiuicfp 3ftp i5r« i6ft. 

ShalmaoacT V, J42. 

SlmnaA-Edum* 20 J * 

Sharon, Plain oCaoj, cl 3, 
Sbticr-Htgaki^i. 
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set Uihibti figure, 

Shcchcni, 1 jz, 

Skcikh *Abd 3?if ^urtta^ 

Slicktcsh^ a tca-pctjptc^ iji, 2^5. 

S^htsEui, vizict^ 10$. 

Slifpccwqjc^ god i. wives aimnl. J43, 
349 . 

Shcrdcc, a tea^-pcoplcp 271, 

297. 

namr ofEabylonin^ i^gijp 

luS. 

Sbilluk, Hebrew runit of S^L^ciik t^. 

3 iy 

ShiGtu, JktliiizicS tjj, i74. 

Sbnttamitp Mituniit king, 507-®. 

Sib*c, i 4 Zr 
Sidmi, 309, IS®* 377. 

Silc.i«Tjd- 

SlhiLt. Wc«* Z43- 32JH^. 

Silver, 4i-4J. 

SiiuLiS; 43. 77-7^1 
Siiui »:ripc, zs^ 

Sinubr^ ttory of* 130-1^ Tip. 

Siwa Ouii, 35^ 3<i^ iHi, 

Soicbp tempk of^ lOj, 12 X 
Snlcmwn, 515^, 

Sodtic cbXd. <15-00. 

Soidt, of ttuio^ 411^ of Heltopotu, H; 

ofNekbcii+ 4it- 
Sphinx^ $12. 

Staff of ulJ acCi 
Suckia, fiavdliii^, ^ l^n* 

Stele, iv. fa. 2, 

Step pyrimid, 13-73- 
Sim-iciitplcL, S|' ®6. 

Suppiluliuniu, Hitute king, 

Sutickh, birr pmiiTiiieiatinri of S^b^ 104- 

J. 35 ®^ 

Tarjiuch, 190-1. 

Talinaio, Queen, 319. 

Taktiy, a m Syria, t^^p 2W. 
Tami^ tjo, 331, ji6-it. S« atm 

Zoan. 

TukhiTi. 4tt, 

TiiLm-BjiiirLm pmod, 387^3. 

Tar-Stx, iomhminicnc aaonw* fi6, iflo. 
TrowOR, 97. ijj, 29O-7, 

Tdl el-Yjinidiyj, 171* 

Tentanifiti, Quocu^ 3O7 

Tev, wife of AVj 214.4401 

Tladfck, 4 p rt. 7* tBibiji d- 


AioEcik^ Dcr c£-Ba^p Per d-Medioz^ 
Dri^ Abu Kanuk, Kuni^. 

LmcoTt Mcdinci (labn. 

Tbinb, 210, ti6» 4to-tr* 

Ti, fomb of* 90,^ a. 5. 

Ti^idb-HtiScr 111, 34J-2- 
Timuns, a name cfEgs'pt, 

Tijaapkcmci^ 17^, 

Tidd, toveofi j®. 

Tiyt, Queen, zof-7. 

Tjebay*T, 4 Libyan people, 35: Tje"^. 

tbeir bud, 13 370-1. 

Tjekker, ica-pinio, 

T[d, castexe ^niitier ^51^ 

lOo. See al^e Sil?. 

Tjembo* A Ubyiis people, 35; Tjcmeb, 
tkeif lauk 100* ijl* 

TjiiU, ttuichcf of Queen Tiye* 54^^- 

To+ vieicr, 

116, iietp 131. 

Tnmb^bbcrin, tti^ |0O. Sir oJfO 
Abbott* Amhervt^ Mayer A« 

Tombw, iTS^ 

Ticdhafi™ IL Hittiie kmg, i57; 370, 
Tunrp, HI Syria* 194+ ^jOp zttif 2d4t 3®^* 
Tom, 40, 93.P 95* 

TuhIli, a senrpeople, 271, 

Tinhtatta^ MlLiniii kingp zol^* 212-J J. 
Typhofi^^ip 9, 421,424 

Tyre,274-S. 

UguTi^ iFi Syiifl, 132* Mr, 3^, 

UiiiiTL 40a. 

L'rwu, zro* 233* 394-5 
Uihabti figures, 32. 

Vlaicr* J04-j. 

Widv Abbid, a ^2,15®, 

WAiy ‘AJUb, 359- 
WSJy Casdi* 137. 

Widy Malfa^ 31 p 243^ .Srt tfJ/o tlubcu- 
Widy l^ntiaimit* 4*+ 124-5* 295. 
WIdy cUl;lddi, lis* 1|7.* 

Wldy Magh3ra* 43* 74* 

WIdy NatniOp ivjL 
Wid) n-Scbili% 2^7+ 2?2. 
WMyTmiimfi,i74. 

WaJb of tbe Ruler* |6^ 131 * 

W^waf ^ uonhem pm of Nubu, 34* 
IQO-t, 29!f. 

Wemmuo, itory of, 506-1 
Wcui* high oliieaak 94-9J*- 
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WitboGT punmoi, ^ 96 ^^ 

WisAbm ^ 51. 

WottDCQf ftattiso^9t^ l7>-3,16(^70. 
Wliuag. cvoludga of, 19-^ 

Xcth6i, | 4 S 9 - 70 ^ 38a 
Xois, 147^ i5<:^ 387* 


Yitbtti Santtk god* u6% |7l- 
Yam. S9,99, jiiM. 

Yoio^iiir 111 254, 271^ 

Yuia, fatto ofQucai TiyCj iiA 

Zoait^ Bibtic^ mutic ^Tatiiiv 165* 
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